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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I 
The origin and growth of drama 


A drama, isa story represented by means of words and 
actions thus differing from the pantomime, which is a story 
represented by gestures only. The story in a drama has a certain 
unity and progress and leads toa catastrophe or consumma- 
tion. ‘The drama, at its present stage of development, has be- 
come an extremely complete art. It draws upon music, danc- 
ing, painting, sculpture, rhetoric and poetry. It is sometimes 
claimed to be the culmination of a nation’s culture and is 
expected to afford entertainment, instruction and inspiration, 
at the same time.——But drama, like other arts had a 
humble beginning. It had its origin in a crude form of panto- 
mime, and its evolution, though it appears to be very simple, 
extended over a large period. 


Love for dramatic representation is instinctive with human 
beings. Like the instincts of curiosity and laughter, the 
mimetic instinct is shown by a child, in a crude form, right 
from the moment it crosses the border of unconsciousness and 
enters the bright field of conscious activity. The desire of man 
to garb himself like a great dignitary or mimic,-a victim of 
some ludicurous eccentricity is but a manifestation of the same 
primeval passion which urges a child to play the nurse, the 
father, a crippled beggar or a hawker-with a peculiar intona- 
tion. The history of the growth of an individual mind is but 
the history of the mental development of the human race in 
miniature. The primitive man felt the urge of the mimetic 
instinct as intensely and expressed it as readily and crudely as 
would a child in the modern age. But in the life of the former it 
played a part of much more vital importance. ‘The very 
possibility of social life at that stage of human existence depen- 
ded upon this instinct. There being no verbal language, the 
primitive man could not have any communion with his 
fellow-beings except by means of imitative gestures. If hu- 
man beings had been devoid of this instinct, they could not 
live or act together ; and perhaps, that might have resulted in 
the extermination of the human race. ‘The antagonistic forces 
of nature and the animal kingdom would certainly have pushed 
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‘man to the wall ; he could effectively oppose them only with 
the aid of his fellow beings and to summon that aid he needed 
a language which at that stage consisted of imitative gestures. 


This impulse combined with the esthetic instinct or the 
love for beauty and the desire for amusement led to the origin 
of drama as of dancing and carving in stone, even when man 
lived in jungles and his main pursuit was hunting. At this 
stage these arts were practised in a highly amateurish and 
crude : manner. ‘The art of dancing primarily comprised of 
desultory movements made by a troop hopping and skipping 
in consonance around a slain enemy or a hunted animal. 
Similarly, the dramatic art at that stage was merely a crude 
pantomime representing certain events. The story that gives 
the interest of unity and continuity to thé otherwise disjointed 
events, had not, yet, been introduced. 


When man developed into the agricultural stage, his life 
became comparatively more secure, and naturally his desire for 
amusement increased. ‘This desire together with the leisure at 
his disposal made man concentrate on art and improve it. At 
this stage, story and verbal lénguage were introduced in the 
mimetic art which made the elucidation of action possible. 


All through this evolutionary process, religion had been ex- 
ercising an enormous influence on drama. It gave it a great 
push. Almost in every country the first dramatic story presented 

in a regular form has’ been a religious story. Man, confronted 
with the destructive effect of the elements such as thunder and 


lightning, felt terrified and realised his own helplessness as 


much as’ the overwhelming might of these ‘higher powers’. 
He thought of Propitiating them in the manner in which he 
_ humoured his human superiors when they felt offended. He 
began to demonstrate his feelings of awe and respect by means 
of elaborate and picturesque rituals. In order to appease. the 
‘gods’ hunger for bloodshed and destruction he evolved the 
ingenious system of sacrifice. In short, he believed, that the more 
elaborate, picturesque and spectacular the process of worship, 
the greater would be the benevolence of the gods towards him. 
This belief must have contributed a great deal to the growth 
of the primitive dance and later on to the development of the 
pantomimes from which has sprung the modern drama. ‘The 
-Teligious sentiment.in the heginningledbte.puopitiation because 
of fear, but in the later Stages of civilisation, when man 
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realised his own potential greatness and desired to improve — 
himself, the religious sentiment served as an inspiration to 


combine an ethical purpose with the popular modes of 
amusement. ; 


The drama of Greece and Rome 


The ancient Greek civilisation hasbeen the fountain-head 
out of which has flown the entire western culture. The various 
arts and sciences that have flourished in Europe, were, for the 
first time, practised and explained by the Greeks. Similarly, 
the first European drama was written and acted in Greece. 
But, in Greece, as in other countries, drama evolved out of the 
religious ceremonial. “The wine-flushed devotees of Diony- 
sus, arraying themselves in symbolic garments, led the way 
toward the Satyric comedy ; the more stately worshippers at 
the altars of majestic gods showed men the possibilities of 
tragic emotion”. ‘The earliest Greek drama grew round the 
choral chants sung to Dionysus, the god of wine and life. 
This ceremonial song became elaborate ; it incorporated ele- 
ments of narrative and soon reached a stage in which the dialo- 
gue began to tell one story or another of the deity. Beginning 
in this manner, the Greek drama soon became a national art, or 
a national festival. ‘The plays were regarded as part of the 


religious ceremonial, hence, the action and the dialogue had a 


sublimity of theme. The ‘choice of themes permitted to the 
dramatist ` was consequently, very limited. The plots were 
rather stereotyped, though coherent, well-constructed and mark- 


.ed by simplicity and unity. The dramas were staged in vast 


amphitheatres, which could accomodate thousands of people. 


The three most important of the Greak tragedians are Æschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. 


A further influence on the English and the Continental . 
drama came from Rome. But, Roman tragedies were primarily 
translations ot ‘adaptations from the Greek originals. The 
Romans were‘more martial than artistic ; they lacked that sense 
of the beautiful in which the Greeks excelled. Seneca tried to 
improve the standard of the Roman drama by introducing 
rhetoric and blood-curdling ‘scenes in his tragedies. But the 
influence of Roman comedians, Terence and Plantus, has been 
more potent on the English drama than that of Seneca. Europe 
was indebted to Greece for tragedy and to Rome for comedy. 
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The beginnings of the English drama 


The classical influence, certainly, counted for much in 
the growth of the English drama, but the main inspiration, 
was indigenous. The English drama, in reality, like other 
arts sprang from the soil. “Taking into consideration the 


meagerness of our knowledge of mediayal life, it does not ` 


seem to be an unreasonable suggestion that relics of Roman 
comedy were carried on by successive generations of minstrels, 
acrobats, and Jongleurs up to the time when the mysteries and 
the miracles began to make their first appearance.” It is a 
well-known fact that there was no regular drama of any sort 
during the period intervening between the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the rise of the mysteries. 


Dramatic activity in England as in Greece took its rise 
rom the religion of the time. Whatever other sources it 
tapped, it was in origin and remained for a long time a 
distinct creation of the church. Coleridge says, “The -drama 
recommenced in England, as it first began in Greece, in 
religion. ‘The people were unable to read, the priesthood 
were unwilling that they should read, and yet their own 
interest compelled them not to leave the people wholly 
ignorant of the great events of sacred history.” After the 
fall of the Roman Empire and the waning of foreign influence, 
the English people began to concentrate their attention on 
the development of their own vernacular. Latin became a 
language of the scholars andthe clergy. The scriptures had 
not yet been translated into English, hence, the church made 
attempts to devise some means to keep the people in 
touch with their religion. The whole of the Catholic Service, 
and the Mass, with its accompanying ritual is a symbolic 

` representation of the important events in the life of Christ, 

teligion of the medizeval age was highly 
method and approach. “It was serious and 
it allowed laughter......... The church was 


The clergy began to give, inside the church, dramatic 

fee tations of events connected with the life of Christ, 
o start with, these shows WETS ao GELS, @fneme i 

eine it Research Institute, Srmaght. DI% y anspantomimes, 

Later on, diae SHOWS TEES uced, Thus the symbolic ritual 
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accompanying the religious service developed into regular 
drama. “The Cloister and the Church were, therefore, the 
first theatres, priests were the first actors,’ the first dramatic 
subject was the Passion.” 


Miracles and Mysteries 


“he Old order changeth yielding place to new.’ Drama 
like other things, could not remain stationary. It could not 
turn a deaf ear to the voice and the needs of the audience 
for which it was introduced ; and when it responded to the 
call, it was secularised. The main cause of the secularization 
of drama was the circumstances of production. As there were 
no other amusements, the people began to crowd in the church 
to witness the shows at Easter and Christmas. In the 
churches, there was not sufficient room to accomodate the 
large audiences that the popularity of drama began to draw. 
These performances were then carried outside the church and 
the change of locality coupled with the introduction of the 
vernacular, liberated the primitive drama from the religious 
Service. ‘The clergymen were forbidden toact in these plays 
and as a result of this the drama passed from the clergy to the 
laity. ‘Ihe town guilds took it over and by the fourteenth 
century the drama was finally established as a popular art. 
‘The earliest plays based on the gospel-story were known as 
the Miracles or Mysteries. ‘Technically, thereis a distinction 
between the two ; Miracles deal with the lives of saints and 
Mysteries with themes taken from the Bible. 


These plays gained great popularity due to the institution 
of the festival of Corpus Christi by Pope Urban IV in 1264. 
This festival provided an occasion for the production ‘of 
Miracle plays, which hitherto had remained heterogeneous and 
disconnected, in the form of regular cycles representing the 
chief incidents in the Old and the New ‘Testaments. Like 
the performance of Ramleela in India, it took several weeks 
to enact the whole story of Creation and Resurrection. Each 
big town came to havea cycle of plays, to’ be produced by 
their guilds. Four such cycles have come. down to posterity 
and are known by the names of the towns in which they were 
produced; they are the Yark cycle consisting of 48 plays, the 
Townley cycle consisting of 32 plays, the Chester cycle 
consisting of 25 plays and the Coventry cycle consisting of 
42 plays. These plays were enacted on temporary stages in 
the open air. Sometimes these scaffolds .or stages were set 
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on wheels, so as to be easily moved from one part of the city 
to another, in order to avoid the rush. The stage was divided 
into two parts, the upper served as the stage-proper and the 
lower as the dressing room for the actors. 


The Morality plays and the Interludes 


In England, this was the beginning of the secular 
drama, which had yet to cover many stages before it could 
assume its modern form. ‘The exact steps that led the Miracle 
play to Moralities are difficult to trace. All that can be definite- 
ly said is that about a century ora half after the introduction 
of the Miracle play, the Morality made its appearance in a 
regular form. The ‘Dramatis Persone’ of these plays were 
abstractions and allegorical characters. The theme of the 
Morality like that of the Miracles was the Christian story but 
its treatment was different. The Morality represented in the 
form of abstract precepts and by means of allegorical person- 
ages, the substance of the Biblical story of the fall of man and 
his Resurrection. Sin, Repentence and Virtue were personified 
and took the place of Satan, Christ and Adam. 


The audience in the Miracle plays used to be profoundly 
devout and sincere, and the main story had a serious purpose. 
But, these plays were not entirely devoid of the Comic 
elements. Means of escaping from seriousness were devised, 
though in the beginning these means were rather coarse. 
The enthronement of the boy bishop, the Feast of the Asses, 
the representation of Noah’s wife as a shrew, which was a 
satire on woman in general, the conception of Satan as a 
comic figure, roaring and lashing his tail, accompanied by his 
faithful servant Vice, who indulged in mad, tumultuous pranks 
at the’expense of his master ; all these provided plenty of fun. 
The Miracle plays, therefore, had in them, the germs of 
both comedy and tragedy. About the end of the 15th century, 
however, the serious and the comic elements, which, hitherto, 
used to be interwoven, began to be separated and were 
treated as separate entities. The plays having the serious 
and the comic elements were styled as the Moralities and 
the Interludes respectively. The Moralities made their 
appearance before the Interludes. Soon after their introduc- 
tion, the Interludes became very popular. “ The Morality 
was a sermon in disguise ; the Interludes aimed at amusement 
and entertainment.’.i, Khen baterlides:. wared marked by witty 

dialogues and clever terms of expression and here the 
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abstract, allegorical characters of the Morality were replaced 
by real living human beings. Small companies of actors 
were formed to perform these plays for princes and noblemen. 
Thus with the introduction of the Interludes people began 
to take to drama as a profession and that gave a fresh 
impetus to-the development of this art. The Interludes, 
therefore, cover the gulf between the Moralities and the 
regular drama. 


Early comedy and tragedy 


The Mysteries, Miracles, Moralities and Interludes form 
a bulk of the dramatic literature of England. But these 
works lacked form, unity and coherence. Attempts to present 
regular drama in proper trim began early in the 16th 
century. There was an outburst of dramatic activity in the 
schools and universities. “ Teachers not only made their pupils 
perform the classical dramas, but set themselves to write 
plays in imitation of them”. Of the few important extant 
plays of Scholastic origin,. are two comedies, Gammer 
Gutron’s Needle and Ralph Roister Daister, produced about 
1557. The former, ‘a Ryght, pithy pleasant and merrie 
comedy’ is little better than a farcical interlude divided into 
acts and scenes. The latter, a work of Nicolas Udall, head- 
master of Eton, is a close imitation of the Comedies of Plautus. 


The first English tragedy, Gorboduc, written by Thomas 
Sackville and Thomas Norton, lawyers of Inner Temple, was 
produced before Elizabeth in 1561. Following the classical 
model of the Senecan tragedy, the authors strictly observed 
the ‘Unities’ of time and place. The action took place behind 
the scenes and each act ended witha chorus. Moreover, ‘it 
is supposed to be the first play, written in blank verse, ‘the 
native tongue of the Elizabethan theatre.’ 


The early plays brought the drama nearer to the life of 
the people and this approximation of drama to life gave it 
vitality. It strove to represent “ the whole sweep of life ina 
single play.’ The scene changed rapidly and vigorous action 
filled the stage. On the other hand as the English drama had not 
yet developed into an art, its laws were borrowed from classical 
drama. Moreover, the Renaissance had revived interest in 
Latin literature, and this revival “had a decided influence 
upon the English drama. All the tragedies of Seneca 
were translated into English between 1559 and 1581. 
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In the classic plays the dramatic unities of time, place 
and action were strictly observed. “Time and place must 
remain the same; the play could represent a period of only 
a few hours, and whatever action was introduced, must take 
place at the spot where the play began. But the scope and 
the range of the classical drama were limited, and its concept 


was rigid. It seemed only to hamper the exuberant English 
s rigid. s 7 
spirit. 


Thus, the drama which preceded ‘the University Wits’, 
was highly chaotic. It represented two conflicting tendencies, 
the passion for rendering on the stage lifeas it was experi- 
enced, and the attempt to secure decorum and dignity by 
following the classical model. “The classicists had form, but 
no fire ; the popular dramatists had interest, but little sense 
of form. Draima, that is to Say, was struggling between a well- 
formed chill and a structureless enthusiasm. The great merit 
of the University Wits was that they came, with their poetry 
and their passion and their academical training, to unite these 
two forces and thus give to Shakespeare a pliable and fitting 
medium for the expression of his genius.” 


The University Wits 


Robert Greene, Thomas Lodge, John Lyly, 
George Peele, Thomas Kyd i 
this group, with the last named as its Central 
of the members of this group had been educated 
Universities and possessed great intellectual qualities. Practj- 
cally, all had also the striking similarity 
Bohemian lives in the Grub Street of their day. Marlowe died 
i i und. These brilliant 


ssion. Greene, Lodge 
and Nash were mainly Prose-writers and t 
trated on drama made important: contri 
development. Each one of the Playwrights added or emphasi- 
sed some essential element in the drama, which appeared 
later in the work of Shakespeare. John Lyly, whose name 
is generally associated with Euphuism, an. unpleasent literary 
style, wrote Court Comedies, remarkable for their witty 
dialogue, coherence and attistic finish, Thomas Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy StS Melodramacofi passion lates on 
copied by Máf we Ria aie by Shakespeare. 


of leading peculiarly - 
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Christopher Marlowe (1564-93) as suggested above, was 
the most important of the University wits and the greatest 
of Shakespeare’s predecessors. 


“The glory of the Elizabethan drama dates from his 
Tamberlaine, wherein the whole restless temper of the age 
finds expression.” He had a virile imagination and his 
plays represent the insatiable longing of the human heart for 
Power and Knowledge. He introduced lofty, heroic themes 
and thus raised the subject matter of the drama. He perfect- 
ed the blank verse, as well. His four Great plays are 
Tamberlaine, Dr. Faustus, The Jew of Multa and Edward LI. 
In each one of the first three, the hero is actuated by a lust 
for power in one form or other and the tragedy always pursues 
the same course—‘triumph followed by a mighty fall’ Ed- 
ward II is a tragic study of a King’s weakness and misery. 
‘In point of style and dramatic construction, it is by far the 
best of Marlowe’s plays and is a worthy predecessor of Shakes- 
peare’s historical drama.’ 


CHAPTER II 


Life and Works of Shakespeare 
Life. 


William Shakespeare, > son of John Shakespeare was 
born in April 1564, at Stratford-on-Ayon. John, his father 
was a farmer’s son anda prosperous trader in leather, meat 
and agricultural products. Of Shakespeare’s education, not 
much is known, except that he probably attended the free - 
grammar school at Stratford, where he got a smattering of 
Latin and Greek. When Shakespeare was fourteen, his 
father fell into debt and the boy left the school to help his father 
in maintaining the family. He had to apply himself to the 
trade of a butcher. In 1582, at the age of nineteen he married 


Anne Hathway, who was eight years older than her boy 
husband. - 


His real teachers, meanwhile, were the men and 
women and the natural influences which surrounded him. 
Stratford is a little village situated on the banks of Avon 
charming in its picturesque and varied beatuy. Near at 
hand was the forest of Arden. These surroundings made a 
deep impression on the young poet, who hada keen eye for 
ail he saw. “Every phase of the natural beauty of this 
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exquisite reg'on is reflected in Shakespeare’s poetry ; just as 
his characters reflect the nobility and littleness, the gossip 
vices, emotions, prejudices, and traditions of the people about 
him.” 


About 1587, Shakespeare left his family and joined Bur- 
bage’s company of players. On account of the fact that he 
“left his wife and family and went to Lodon, soon after his 
marriage and as there are numerous sarcastic references to 
marriage in his plays, it is generally alleged that his marriage 
was unhappy. But the fact that, after his glorious career in 
London, he returned to Stratford to live with his family, 
disproves the above contention. According to another per- 
sistent tradition, he had incurred the anger of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, a neighbouring Squire and magistrate, by stealing a 
deer from his park, and when summoned for a trial for that 
offence, by writing a ‘scurrilous ballad’ against him. Sir 
-Thomas Lucy felt so enraged that Shakespeare was compelled 
to leave the country. - ; ; 

Not much is known of his life in London from 1587 to 
1611, the period of his great creative activity. His plays are 
the only material on which we can base conclusions about 
his life. It is evident from them’ that he entered life in 
London ‘with the same perfect sympathy and understanding 
that marked him among the plain people of his native War- 
-Wickshire’. To judge from some of his earliest’ -plays, e.g. 
Loves Labour Lost and Two Gentlemen of Verona, it would 
seem quite likely that, within the first five years of his life in 
London, he had gained enterance to the society of gentlemen 
and scholars, had mastered their characteristic mannerisms 
-and expressions and was thus fully prepared to weave into his 
dramas the whole life of the English people. 


It seems that Shakespeare was trained, like his fellow 

. dramatists, first as an actor, then asa reviser of old plays and 
last, as an independent dramatist. He might have started as 
a general assistant, an odd-job man, about the theatre. By 

1592, however, he is mentioned as a successful actor as well 

“aS an author of some repute. - Shakespeareé’s poems ` rather 
‘than his plays, marl the beginning of his success. Venus and 
Adonis gained him sufficient popularity in London and, its 

dedication in 15¢3, to The Earl of Southampton is supp 
to have brought a substantial sum, which may have 
foundation for his. PUN ESS. SURCESSDigiiRis Cpopularity and 
Success in business grew amazingly. He became one of the 
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principal proprietors of the Globe and Black Friars Theatres, in 
which his plays were presented by his own companies. 


Before the beginning of the seventeenth century, Shakes- 
peare had made for himself a fortune and had also won the 
esteem of lis countrymen. Actors and dramatists in his 
day were looked down upon and his purpose in adopting this 
profession was probably to amass wealth, raise his status and 
ultimately settle down as a respectable fermer, in the peaceful 
country-side of Stratford-on-Avon. In 1597, Shakespeare 


had started purchasing land in Startford and bought New 


Place, the largest house in the town. He soon added to it 
a tract of land to complete his estate. His visits to his na- 
tive place -grew more and more frequent till, about the 


year 1611, he retired permanently to Stratford. After a few 


years of quiet life at home, Shakespeare died in April, 1616. 
His plays 


The first complete and printed collection and the, only 
authoritative edition of Shakespeare’s plays is the First Folio, 
published in 1623 by two actors, Heminge and Condell, who 
claimed that they had access to the papers of the poet. But 
the volume was made from playhouse manuscripts and from 
printed quartos containing many notes and changes by indi- 
vidual actors and stage managers, It is also full of typographical 
mistakes. Hence, it is of little value in determining the 
dates of the plays. Anyhow, a careful reading of his works 
creates an impression of four distinct periods in his creative 


life, probably corresponding to the growth of his experience 


and wisdom. ‘These periods are :— 


(1) 1588-1594, A period of early experimentation. During 
this period, Shakespeare is supposed to have written 
his early poems, some of his historical plays and a few 


` comedies. The dramatic work in this period was done in 


close immitation of that of his predecessors especially 
Marlowe. This period is marked by ‘youthfulness .and 


. exuberance of imagination, by extravagance of laguage and 
_ by the frequent use of rhymed couplets with .his blank 
< verse.’ The typical works of the period are Venus and 


_ Adonis, Loves Labour Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and Richard ITI. 


(2) 1595-1600. A period of growth and development. 


_: Inthis period Shakespeare wrote his three great historical 
` plays, namely Parts I and Il of Henry IV, and Henry V. 
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Exquisite comedies, with sparkling wit and charming 
Tomance, like the The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It 


and Twelfth Night were also written in these years. This | 
is the period of great comedies. ‘The poet bathes everything 


in the golden light of joy and frolic.’ This period is dis- 
tinguished by better plots, more artistic work, a masterly 


knowledge of human nature and an adequate proficiency in 
character delineation. 


(3) 1600-1607, 4 period of gloom and depression. This 
period indicates the complete maturity of his powers. By 
this time, Shakespeare had attained perfect harmony of 
thought and language and his outlook om life had become 
serious and melancholy, He began to concentrate on the 
deeper problems of life. The chief works of this period, 
besides romances like Measure for. Measure and Allis Well 


that ends Well, are his great tragedies. The curtain is | 


drawn with Julius Cesar and Hamlet. ‘There is some re- 
semblance in the character of Brutus and Hamlet. They 


intrigue, selfishness and gtoss, matter-of-fact realities, 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopetra were 
all written during this period. The exact cause. of this deep 


sadness and pessimism in Shakespeare during. these. years is 
not known. 


(4) 1608-1611, 4 period of restored Serenity. It marks 
a calm after storm, which passed away as suddenly as it had 
come, ‘leaving behind it asky of peace and serenity.’ In 
the three plays, belonging to this last phase, Shakespeare 


wrongs. Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest 
all are bathed in a light of kindliness and tolerance, the light 


that falls from an old man’s eyes.’ i 
The Genius of Shakespeare 


Shakespeare is at once the greatest and the most popular 
of writers. It was as much his desire to please the “‘ground- 
lings’ as the cultured noblemen in the box. His ability to 


do that is the main cause of his universal appeal even to-day. 
: Shakespeare has something for everybody and no writer in 
the history of the world 


had a more intim-te knowledge of 
the human heart. He is 


cht tes loved bega isSihkeccandawrbare to his 
readers, theit girs departed Sag s 3 


Own souls aud can give expression .to their 
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most: diverse moods, He can ‘probe from hell to „hell 
of human passions’ and can also produce a laughter ‘broad 


as ten thousand beeves at pasture.’ His Iago and’ Falstaff 
may be cited as convincing examples of a villain and a hearty 


boastful coward. “To study nature in his works-is like ex- 
“ploring a new and beautiful country ; to study man in his 


works is like going intoa great city, viewing the motely 
crowd as one views a great masquerade in which past and 
present mingle freely and familiarly, as if the dead were 
living again.” (Long) Goethe, referring to Shakespeare’s 
influence on him says, “I do not remember that any book or 
person or event in my life ever „made so. great an impression 
upon me as the plays of Shakespeare.” 


With this profound sympathy with all sections of 
humanity and his. universality of, appeal, Shakespeare. com- 


bines his inimitable gift of song. To express the vast scale 


of human experiences. he has a corresponding variety, of 
style. He isa great master of word-music, as well, ‘He 
has caught up the sentiments that find an echo in every 
breast, and has clothed them with the rainbow and pearl 
of his divine utterance.’ 


` . Vet, it cannot be denied that Shakespeare in achieving 
his greatness received remarkable assistance from his circum- 
stances. He might not have reached such heights of literaty 
glory, if he had not lived in the time and the environ- 
meints that rendered his work easier. He was fortunate in his 
predecessors who provided ` him with plots. He was lucky, 
that drama happened to be the chief literary form of his 
age, because no other, form of. literature was more, fitted 
to give adequate expression to his @®brough knowledge of 
human nature. He lived’ at a time when people possessed 
luxurjant imagination and seemed to find it easier than 
ever before or since to give vent to their thoughts and 
feelings in beautiful language. Hence, in order to appreciate . 
the forces. that assisted the genius of Shakespeare it would 
be necessary to have some knowledge of the environments 
in which he started and pursued his dramatic career. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Elizabethan Age and its theatre. 


It is difficult for one living in the twentieth century to 
realise the impression made upon the mind and ‘spirit of 
England by the sixteenth:century discoveries overseas, which 
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tore away the vei] from half the world and 
to intellectual achievement, which 
here arose before the dazzled eye of man, land after land 
filled with new Phenomena, new possibilities, of which his 
predecessors were not aware. Even more than the perusal 
of ancient authors, a result -of the revival. of learning, they 
shattered false deductions maintained © by authority, and 
ed to freer thought. Even more than the emulation of the 
past, the voyages and the economic changes which resulted 
from them produced a bold, free, individualistic spirit, 


gave an impetus 
has'never been surpassed. 


which chafed under restraint. The discoveries of new 
lands emphasised and almost forced the study of the 
physical universe itself. At the same time, the virginal 


simplicities of the new lands called attention to the arti- 
ficialities of European civilisation and Suggested the: 
desirability of following a less complex mode of life. 


On the other hand, the imagination of the sixteenth 
century Europe was so aroused by the vast store of new 
interests, afforded both by the revival of classical civilisation 
and by the discoveries of the new world, that for many a day 
they were unwilling to accept the ordinary and usual. All 
thought and interest even 
life as dress, had to be of most varied sort. 
interest and experience was the accepted toke 
excellence. Men: were not critical of informati 
as it was new and attractive, Such 
were constantly being discovered, th 
seemed most unreal, might accordi 
time, well be believed. Spenser, 
The Fairie Queen d 


this feeling in the following lines :-— 


n of human 
on, so long 
wonderful things 
at the very assertion that 
ng to the reasoning of 
W.0 wrote his ‘great poem 


“But let that man with better sense advize, 
That of the world least part to us is teal ; 
And daily how through hardy enterprise 
Many great tegions are discovered 8 
Which to late age were never mentioned. 
Who ever heard of Indian Peru ? 
Or who in venturous vessel measured 
The Amazins huge river now found trew ? 


Or fruitfullest Virginia who di See a 
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in such common Places of daily f 
Versatility of 


uring this period, admirably expresses. _ 
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These interests were strongly represented in the literature 
of the time. ‘There were published many collections of stories 
of voyages, such as those made by Richard and Hakluyt and 
later by Samuel Purchas in England. To fill still further 
the demand for the romantic or marvellous, Sir Thomas 
More in his Utopia and Sir Francis Bacon in his New 
Atlantis pictured fanciful isles where ideal conditions might 


‘exist, and Shakespeare laid the plot of his Tempest in far- 


off Bermuda, with its enchanted atmosphere throbbing 
with romance. In short, it was an age of dreams, of 
adventure, of unbounded enthusiasm springing from the 


‘new lands of fabulous riches, revealed by English explorers. 


The first half of the sixteenth century had been an 
epoch of confusion; and distraction, partly due to the despotic 


‘rule of Henry VIII and partly to the bitter religious discords 


which Protestant Reformation brought in its train. But 


‘the new Queen with wonderful tact and patience and with 


a remarkable political insight changed the entire outlook 
of the nation. The England of 1580 wasa new England— 
proud, exultant, successful and able to hold its own in the 


‘continental politics. Commerce and trade followed in the 


wake of the great discoveries overseas anda wide spread 
prosperity resulting therefrom, improved the social and 


- economic condition of the nation, raising its standard of living. 


The houses were improved ; many windows, which had, 
except in the houses of the great, been guarded with lattice, 


' were now glazed. The furniture within the houses under- 


went achange as great as the houses themselves. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, people of the middle class 
were content to lie ona ‘straw pallet, with a log of wood 
ora bag of chaff, under their heads. It was a common 
Saying that pillows were fit only for sick women. Before 
many years had passed comfortable bedding ‘had been 


‘introduced. Tin spoons replaced wooden ones. 


Due to rapid growth of trade and interest in- the explora- 
tion of new lands, the villagers began -to migrate to the 
capital town and life was becoming more and, more centred 
in London. Gorgeous dresses were very much in vogue 
and men and women alike wore jewels round the neck, in 


-the ears and on fingers. ‘They. seemed perpetually dressed 
for a fancy ball’. These richly. bedecked Elizabethans, 


wearing gorgeous.dresses, were infinitely fond of pleasure 


and loved display. They found in theatre a means for 
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serving both theseends. The Londoners, merchants ‘and 
workmen.alike, enjoyed the new sense of security and comfori. 
They had leisure as well as ‘the. means of enjoying life. It 
created a wider public for drama, and other forms. of litera- 
ture. Some people like Jonson and Greene took to literature 
as.a profession and began to live by their pens.. The theatre, 
in spite of opposition of the Puritans, throve and grew more 
respectable.. The fact that such plays as Romeo and Juliet 
aud the Merchant of Venice could please all classes, is the 
best comment that could be passed upon the prevailing 
atmosphere. , “To sum up the Age of Elizabeth 
was.a.time of intellectual liberty, of growing intelligence and 
comfort among all classes, of unbotinded patriotism, of peace 
at héme and abroad........, Such an age of great thought ‘and 
great action appealing to the eyes.as well as: to the imaginá: 
tion and intellect; fud but one adequate “literary expression ; 
neither poetry i nor story can ‘represent the. whole man, — 
his“ thought, feeling, action, and the resulting character, 
hence in the Age of Elizabeth, literature turned instinctively 
tothe drama-and brought it rapidly to :the highest stage 
of its development”. : ' 
The Elizabethan theatre EE 


The development of the drama as a form of literaturę, 
which reached its height of glory:in the art of Shakespeare, 
necessitated a corresponding -evolution in the methods of 
Presenting plays to the public” The mystery plays-, were 


performed by men of any and every class: and their stage 


was merely a moving pageant, There were no professional ` 


actors and no-fixed place for the entertainment. _The position 
of playwrights and actors became more and more definite 


with the advent of more: elaborate moralities and interludes. - 


The latter seemed to -have been performed mainly in the 
halls of well-to-do patrons of the drama, possibly on a ‘raised 
dais at one end of the room. The Court plays «were. also 
similarly arranged, with the addition of more spectular 
scenic elements. . For the populace in general, -inn-Yyards 
formed ‘the first regular theatres. These. inn-yards were 
usually square, with galleries running round the walls. Here 
it was that the actors erected their stages and performed 
their interludes to a loose and unrefined audience. F 

In every country, the theatre during its, earlier stages of 
growth, has brought in its train a loose, frivolous and ‘noisy 
mob. The neighbourhood of pleyhouses would be thronged 


with good-for-nothing people:whases Onilyca putsmiti isto Joaf 
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about and hang on the actors and their managers. : Houses 
of ill-fame, with all their accompaniments cluster around the 
theatres, making that area a stronghold of the bad characters 
of the town. No wonder that London too witnessed these 
scenes. On Sundays the play-houses were overcrowded and 
the churches remained deserted. Noisy quarrels, pick- 
pocketing and other immoral scenes would go on in the 
yard, even during the course of a play. All this led the 
Puritans to complain that these shows encouraged extravag- 
ance and obscenity and would wreck the morale of the nation. 
The difficulty of dealing satisfactorily with those innumera- 
ble bands of actors, soon made. itself felt, and consequently, 
a law was passed to the effect that all those players, not 
in the service of a noble lord should be treated as vagabonds 
and rogues. This made little difference to the actors. A 
number of peers were willing to patronise companies of players, 
who wore regular liveries of retinues, but were independent 
and earned their own livings. ‘The Queen’s men, the Lord 
Admiral’s men and a host of others were quite secure from 
interference. The licensed band of players remained an 
unmitigated evil. Hence, the civic authorities strained every 
nerve to prevent acting within the city boundaries. The first 
playhouse in London was erected in 1576, in the 
Shour-ditch area, convenient of access from the east, yet out- 
side the walls of London. Similarly, other public theatres, 
the Rose, the Globe (where most of Shakespeare’s dra nas 
were staged), the Fortune and the Swan were built well out 
„of reach.’of the civic authorities. 


The Public Theatre was, then built after the design of 
its predecessor, the Inn-yard. It was open to the sky and 
sthe* performances : took place in broad-day light. These 
-theatres may be regarded as ‘the spontaneous expression .of 
oa natural-love of dramatic. representation’ and. not based on 
-a well-considered determination on the part of the. players to 
= provide for. the audience proper accommodation. These 
- theatres were round or octagonal with a stage set in the 
. middle of an open yard without any seats, and with tiers 

of galleries running round the entire space. The stage had 
a roof supported by pillars and on the top of the house 
© flew a-flag to indicate that a play was on. The main stage 
Was open, with a curtain at the back and generally two doors, 
s"serving as entrance for the actors. The groundlings 
surrounded the platform, and gallants able to pay extra for 


t 
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the privilege sat on the’stage. A tree in a ‘tub ‘might’ suggest. 


a chamber, a flaring torch might suggest in the warmth of 
a June sun, the darkness of a cavern, but beyond that nothing 
was possible.’ The actor-managers had no obligation to 
consider the expense of scenery. Hence, the dramatists 
Were free to divide their plays in any number of scenes. But 
this absence of Scenery necessitated the introduction of large 
amount of explanatory reference. The audience had to be 
told, it was dark or bright, day or night, a dungeon or a 
castle, and this necessity led to a great deal of poetry of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth century drama. To this 
necessity, again, we owe a great deal of the Empyrean heights 
of poetic excellence attained by Shakespeare in his dramas. 


Another consequence of the fact that the audience so 
surrounded the actors, was that there was great intimacy 
between the two. “The audience came, as it were, into the 
drama. “This led to the introduction of certain dramatic 
conventions which to-day seem artificial and week. Of them 
one very conspicuous is soliloquy. A soliloquy in a large 
theatre to-day, to be conveyed to the audience in the galleries, 
may be purely an artificial device. But it was not such an 
absurdity for an actor in the Elizabethan play-house to utter 
his thoughts, as if it were, to his intimate friends surrounding 
him. The aside was another device of this type, and the 
one similarly natural in the Elizabethan theatre with a major 
part of the audience surrounding the stage like the crowds in 
Indian towns assembling round a street juggler. Inthe 
sixteenth century playhouse it must have been perfectly simple 
for an actor to turn for a moment to the groundlings near him 
and softly whisper his inner conviction or determination. 


In addition to the main stage two other portions of the 
theatre were utilised by the actors. ‘Tt ey were the rear 
stage and the balconies. ‘The tear stage used to be a 
small inner room, behind the back wall. This Portion 
of the stage used to be curtained and here various articles 
could be set while action Was in progress on the outer 
stage. It could pass for a cave, a bedroom, a shop, ¿t the 
desire of the players. As Suggested above, galleries tran 
round the entirety of the house, and that portion ot the 
lower gallery which Passed over the stage ptoper could 
be used for Juliet’s _b:lcony or for the walls of Calais. 
The stage direction, ‘enter above’, so often found jn the 


original texts, applies tQ.this, balcony. onercthectave, 


egg Mia ha ee be ~E 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Nature And Function of Tragedy 
What is a Tragedy 


‘The Etymologiéal analysis of the word tragedy shows that it 
is derived from the Greek word Tragos, meaning a. goat. 
Tragedy, therefore, may mean a ‘goat-song.’ ‘The goat has 
come to be associated with tragedy, perhaps, on account 
of the fact that the actorsin a tragedy used to wear goat- 
skins. In medieval England, however, this word was 
used to denote any story, whether in verse or prose, of 
exceptional. suffering and misfortune. Its application, in 
a limited sense and to drama alone, came much later, 
almost about the beginning of the Elizabethan Age. We 
find Chaucer’s monk defining a tragedy in the following 
terms :— 


“Tragedie is to Seyn Certeyn storie. 
As olde bookes maker us memorie, 
Of him that stood in great prosperitee 
And is y-fallen out of high degree 

Into miserie, and endeth wrechedly.” 


But for a proper definition of tregedy, we must go 
back to Aristotle. To Lessing the Poetics of Aristotle, 


from which the principles of dramatic theory and criticism 


have been derived, was as “infallible as the elements of 
Euclid.’ - The Greet Master has, for.a long time, been 
considered as infallible as a Hebrew prophet.. Aristotle’s 
Poetics is the first treatise on dramatic criticism, and much 
of what he wrote more than two thousand years ago, still 


‘holds good. This book, however, has its limitations. In.the 


first place, it was never written systematically. Secondly, 
Aristotle based his conclusions upon Greek plays only. His 
remarks, therefore, apply to the Greek tragedies of Ascylus, 


` Sophocles and Huripides. 


“Tregedy,” as defined by Aristotle, “is the representa- 
tion of an action, which is serious, complete, and of a certain 


‘limited length, expressed in speech made beautifulin different 


ways in different parts of the play (e.g., verse, song, prose, etc); 
it is acted, not merely narrated ; and by exciting pity and fear 


` provides a proper purgation (Katharsis) of these emotions.” 


Tragedy, then, is the dramatic representation of a certuin 


` action, serious, complete and of limited length and its function 
- is the purgation.of the emotions of pity and fear. 
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The tragic hero :— 


This serious action, generally,-was the sufferings of a man 
in high state and prosperity, who gradually falls into misery 
and is even destroyed. This shows that Chaucer’s cencep- 
tion of tregedy, as referred to above, was not different from 
that of the Greeks. The tragic hero of Greek aud medizeval 
European tragedy alike, was usually a king ora prince, being 
a symbol of the fate of a whole nation. The presence of a 


king on the stage produced a feeling of awe and mystery . 


in the minds of. the spectactors. ‘Tragedy was required to 
produce pity and fear, and calamities befalling a man in a 
big position, thrill a person with a sense of pettiness of man, 
human endeavour and the helplessness of man. One is over- 
whelmed with a sense of Destiny and thus stands stunned. 


Further, the tragic hero, according to Aristotle is a ‘man 
who is not eminently good and just. Yet whose misfortune 
is brought about not by vice or depravity, but by some error 
or frailty.’ The tragic hero, in other words, need not be 
perfect, though a man possessed of noble qualities. Some 
flaw or weakness in his being is the cause of his destruction. 
This flaw need neither be conscious nor moral. The tragic 
hero should rather have the intensity of character than tlie 
-purity of soul. Hecan neither be a wholly virtuous man, 
nor an utter villain. If he were absolutely perfect, his suffer- 
ings will not excite pity or fear, they will merely shock; and 
if he were a suffering villain, he will only satisfy one’s sense 
of justice. Itis some defect, ‘the Hamaritia’, in’ otherwise 
a noble character, that is responsible for the tragedy. It 
may be indecision with Hamlet, ambition with Macbeth or pride 
with Coriolanus. It is on account of such one strong 
tendency that these otherwise noble and great persons came 
to grief and'ruiu. The error or defect may, sometimes, -be 
unconscious. It gives the reader an impression that human 
life is governed by a blind Chance or Fate. This type of 
tragic frailty is unShakespearean. In Shakespearean tragedy 
the tragic frailty is conscious. The hero himself seems, -to 
Some extent, to be responsible for his own ruin ; a man’s 
character seems to be his destiny. 

It is very difficult to handle successfull 
Romeo, Juliet, Desdemona, Antigore all. suffer without -any 


fault of their own. Such cases are more pathetic than 
tragic. Aristotle excluded this type, as .being . generally 


unsuitable fon, bragedyscarcAnveha faster way picked orievil 


y the flawless hero. 
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and it may still be impressive aud tragic. What is required 
is acertain grandeur of the soul like that’ of Cleopatra of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, something brilliant and elevated, 
so that while we condemn the moral evil or the wickedness, 
we still admire the strength of the hero and the intensity of 
his character.. ‘The morally trivial, rather than the morally 
bad, is fatal to tragic effect’. AAE 


Most of what has been written above applies to the 
Greek and the Elizabethan drama... The tragic hero is no 
longer a person of great eminence. ` ‘he modern dramatist 
deals with the miseries and disappointments of ordinary 
human beings. Modern tragedies are not as much tragedies 
of the lives of individuals as of social and political systems. 
The modern tragedy may, therefore, be described as. heroless. 
The hero, for example, of Galsworthy’s Strife or Justice is 
not an individual, but the system of industrial labour or 
justice. 


The function of tragedy 


The function of tragedy, according to Aristotle is to 
effect a Katharsis or purgation of the emotions of pity 
and fear. The exact meaning of the Greek word Katharsis 
is rather difficult to ascertain. It denotes the removal of 
a disturbing element from the organism. It is the function 
of art to effect an alleviation of ‘man’s overcharged emotions. 
While witnessing the sufferings'of an impressive personage, 
we are placed at an ideal distance from the hero. The 
pressure of reality being removed, our emotions are univer- 
salised and we recognise in the sufferings of the hero 
the woes of universal hamanity. Thus, these emotions, 
represented as embracing the whole hamanity are purified. 


A secondary function of tragedy, according to Aristotle, is 
to produce pleasure. It is not the sadistic pleasure, as 
believed by Rousseau, arising from the watching of another 
petson’s suffering, or like the orne derived from watching 
a bear or bull baiting. Noris it the pleasure, as suggested 
by Schopenliaur, resulting from the realisation of worthless- 
mess of life and human endeavour. Tragedy, like all art 
mirrors life. The pleasure meant byAristotle is the one 
derived from experiencing a true representation of life. One 
feels happy when one enlarges his experience. ‘Tragedy 


satisfies one’s longing for true experience and as such isa 
source of pleasure... _.. 
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- All tragedy isthe result of conflict. Its essence lies in | 
struggle. Man is shown struggling against something higher | 
and stronger, which crushes hım in the end. According to | 
the Greek view, man is showu in conflict with Fate, which 
is blind as well as cruel. According to Shakespeare, man has | 
to struggle either against circumstances beyond his control | 
or against his own divided self... The conflict may--even be 
internal as in Macteth and Hamlet. 


CHAPTER V 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY 
The Substance Í 


A tragedy presents a considerable number of persons (many 
more than the persons ina Greek play), but it is primarily ~ | 
the story of one person, the ‘hero’ or at- most of two, the | 
‘hero’ and the ‘heroine’, as in the love tragedies Romeo and 
Juliet and Antony and Cleopatra. Even Julius Caesar is not an 
exception to this rule. Though Cæsar is in a sense the | 
dominating figure in the story, yet it pre-eminently concerns 
Brutus and he is the hero. The story leads upto and ends’ 
in the death of the hero. No playin which the hero remaius 
alive is, in the Shakespearean sense, a tragedy.. Hence, a 
play like Cymbeline cannot be classed ‘as such. On the other 
hand an instantaneous or accidental death of the main person- 
age, in the drama, would not suffice for labelling a play asa 
tragedy. ‘It is, in fact, essentially a tale of suffering and 
calamity conducting to death.’? Moreover, the suffering and 
calamity are exceptional and: they befall a high personage. 
They are also unexpected and stand in contrast with previous 
happiness. Another essential ingredient in tragedy is that— 
such exceptional suffering and calamity affecting the hero, | 
extends far and wide as in King Lear and Macbeth, so as | 
to make the whole scene, a scene of woe. | : l 





The calamities in Shakespearean tragedy do not simply 
happen, nor do they fall like a bolt from blue ; they pro- | 
ceed mainly from the actions of the characters in the—— 
story. A number of human beings are placed in certain 
circumstances and from their contact with.one another 
arise certain actions. ‘These actions lead to others, and— 
these others in turn lead to othersagain, until this series | 
of inter-connected deeds end in a catastrophe. The prin- | 


cipal persons always contribute in some.measuré-to; the | 
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disaster in which most of them . perish. The centre of 
Shakespearean tragedy lies in action issuing from charac- 
ter or in character issuing from action. 


The following three additional factors, besides’ the 
characteristic. deeds and circumstances of the persons, are 
occasionally found: in the story or action :— 


(4) Occasionally, abnormal conditions of mind like insanity 
of Lear and Somnambulism of Lady Macbeth are repre- 
sented by Shakespeare. Deeds resulting from these con- 
ditions can in no sense be regarded as deeds expressive 
of character. ` Hence, Shakespeare never introduces these 
abnormal conditions as having any influence on the events 
that follow them. Ophelia’s insanity is not the cause of 
the tragic conflict, butits result. 


(ii) Supernatural element is also introduced by Shakes- 
peare in some of the tragedies. The ghost in Hamlet and 
Witches in Macbeth contribute to some extent to the action. 
Hence, human character and circumstances cannot be des- 
cribed as the sole motive force in the action. . Vet. the 
supernatural is always closely connected . with character: 
It is given a subordinate position and only confirms. the 
inner movements of the characters. The ghost of the 
murdered king in Hamlet gives a distinct form to sus- 
picion in the mind of the hero, just as .Ceesar’s ghost 
crystalizes. thé sense of failure in Brutus. A 


(tit) Chance or accident is allowed an appreciable influence 
at some points in action. It was only an accident that 
‘Romeo never. got the friar’s message about the potion, 
and that Juliet did not awake from her long sleep a 
minute .sooner............ an accident that Desemona droppe 
her handkerchief at the most fatal of moments.’ 4 


The central figure 


As remarked above, the hero in Shakespearean tragedy 
is an exceptional being, and his actions or sufferings are of 
an unusual kind. His nature as well, is exceptional and that 
raises him in a way much above average humanity. But this 
does not mean that he is either unreal or eccentric or a 
‘paragon’. Shakespeare’s. tragic characters are made of the 
stuff one finds in average human beings. But by ‘an intensi- 


‘fication of the life which they share with. others, they .are 


raised above them.........Some like Hamlet and Cleopatra have 
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genius, others like Othello, Lear and Macbeth are built on 
the grand scale, and desire, passion or will attains in them 
a terrible force.’ They have a marked one-sidedness or 
astrong predisposition in some particular direction. The 
tragic hero is possessed by ‘a fatal tendency to identify’ the 
whole of ‘his being ‘with one interest, object, passion, 
or habit of mind’. ‘This is his fundamental tragic trait. It 
is a fatal gift, but it imparts a touch of -greatness to the 
person who possesses it. Whenthis trait is combined with 
nobility of character, as in Brutus, or genius as in Cleopatra 
or immense force asin Lear, the conflict that engrosses it, 
acquires a magnitude which draws not only pity but admira- 
tion and awe. Such a person, then, can be the tragic hero 
in the Shakespearean sense. He errs by. precipitation or 
omission and thus he contributes tothe disaster in which he 
perishes. He is not a being destroyed simply and solely by 
external forces. Such an idea is alien to Shakespeare: and 
as much is alien the idea of the hero who is flawless. Some 
fatal imperfection or error is always present, though it is of 
different kind and degree. It may be the ‘precipitancy’ of 


Romeo, the jealousy of Othello, the dreamy idealism of. 


Richard II or the Villainous and murderous ambition of 
Richard III. The tragic hero with Shakespeare need not 
necessarily be good, though generally he is so. Richard. III 
and. Macbeth act in a manner which they themselves 
recognise to be villainous. But it is necessary for him to 
have so much greatness that in his error, others may be 
vividly conscious of ‘the possibilities of human nature’. 


Conflict in Shakespearean tragedy 


It is quite natural to conceive the conflict as lying. between 


two persons, of whom the hero is one, or it may be between ~ 


two groups, in one of which the hero is the leading figure. 
The group to which belong Brutus and Cassius, struggles, 
with the one consisting of Julius Cæsar, Antony and 
Octavius. With regard to struggle of this sort, Shakespeare’s 
general plan is to show ‘one set of forces advancing in secret, 
or Opposition to the other, to some decisive success, and, then 
driven downward to defeat by the reaction it provokes. In 
Julius Cæsar this plan conveys the movement of the conflict 
to the mind with great clarity and force. It produces the 
impression that in his decline and fall Brutus’s act is return- 
ing on hisown head. Moreover,.it makes the first half of 
the play highly interesting and dramatic.....: Z 
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In tragedies like Hamlet and Othello, no doubt there is a 
conflict, yet it would be misleading to describe this conflict 
as one between two groups. ‘The real conflict in these later 
and also better (from the point of view of dramatic art) 
tragedies, lies within the mind of the central figure. The 
hero is torn by an inward struggle, his entire being is divided 
into two and he struggles against this clash. his conflict 
of forces in the hero’s soul shows Shakespeare’s most extra- 
ordinary power of heightening the tragic effect. 


The construction of Shakespearean tragedy 


‘A Shakespearean tragedy is the representation of a 
conflict terminating in catastrophe. It may be roughly 
divided into three parts. In the first is expounded the 
situation. out of which the conflict arises. In this part 
which is known as Exposition, the reader is introduced 
intc a little world of persons placed in certain conditions and 
in certain relations with one another. The situation 
represented in this part of the tragedy is not the conflict, 
but it threatens conflict. 


The next part contains the beginning, the growth and 
the various turns of this conflict, and forms the bulk of the 
play. It generally covers the second, third . ad fourth acts 
of the play and many a time a part of the first and a part of 
the fifth. This part may be styled as the Development. . 


The final part may be called the catastrophe, the climax 
or in Aristotelian language the Denowement -or Solution. 
In this section the problem finds its realisation. Generally, 
the end isascene of tremendous waste and one experiences 
the keenly awaited calm after a hurrican. 


CHAPTER VI 


SHAKESPEARE'S TREATMENT OF ROMAN HISTORY 


Plays that dealt with Roman history were frequently 
presented on the Elizabethan stage and their subjects were 
drawn from all sort of sources—from Roman legends and 
rumours, from the Roman picture of barbarian antagonists 
from authentic records of home affairs and from the CAL EETS 
of the great personalities of the Republic or Empire. But 
these plays were ofa very inferior type and none of them 
could show’any standard of merit till the production of 
Julius Cesar’about the year 1600. The extant pieces that 
precede Shakespeare’s first experiment in this domain, seem 
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only to be groping their way. Their interest, ifat all, lies in 
the fact that they throw some light on the gradual progress of 
dramatic art. ; 


Shakespeare’s Roman plays form a group by themselves, 
because they all contain the same method of treatment and 
that method is peculiar to themselves. They have something 
in common with the English Histories of Shakespeare on the 
one hand, and with the great tragedies on the other ; but, they 
are not absolutely in a line with either class. In the first 
half of his dramatic career, Shakespeare generally wrote 
comedies, and in the latter half mostly tragedies. In addition 
to this ‘Romantic Drama,’ he had before 1600, applied himself 
to. historical play as well;the historical play being the 
characteristic product of the Elizabethan Age. His creations 
in this type are as abundant as his comedies ; but, with the 
beginning of the next century, he suddenly leaves it, «While 
the tragic note is not inaudible in the earlier dramas, nor the 
“comic note in the later tragedies, references to English history 
or the historical treatment of English themes are utterly absent 
from plays which’ were produced’ after’ 1600. The cause of 
“this sudden fall of curtain on the English Histories is well 
nigh impossible to point out. ‘It may be that Shakespeare 
exhausted the episodes which had a special attraction for his 
contemporaries and himself, or perhaps, that he found in ‘the 
` records'of other lands themes that; afforded a freer scope 
to his genius and more fully satisfied the requirements of his 
art’. : 5 Sen ; 


It was patriotic enthusiasm that called into existence the 
Chronicle Histories. The best in Shakespearean series are~ 
the consummate flower of dramatic activity in this direction. 
These plays were only meant to amuse the spectators and 
few dramatists troubled themselves even about connected 
Structure and arrangement.. Thus they were able to persist 
in what was dramatically a. more rudimentary phase, and 
developed it without reference to more exacting standards, __ 

The most popular historical plays that were written even 
by Shakespeare are more narrative than drama. Shakespeare 
wished to give, as his audience demanded, passages from the 
history of his country. These events were.presented on the 
stage in as picturesque and significant a manner as- possible. 
“History delivered the material and prescribed the treatment 
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. features, as well.. In both of them, Shakespeare is 
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and even the selection of episodes treated was determined 
less perhaps by their natural fitness for dramatic form, than 
„by the influence of certain contemporary historic interests”. 


But when Shakespeare dramatized classical history, the 
conditions were entirely diferent. To a man of the 
Renaissance, classical history could not appeal as much as 
the history of his own land and to a man who was not a 
scholar, the history of Rome was far more familiar than the 


‘history. of Greece.. Shakespeare was in touch with common 


feeling and he kept the popular taste in view, not merely in 
treatment, but also in the selection of his material. He drew 
more from Roman than from Greek history.. In order to 
make the Roman plays as popular as the English ones, he 
was bound to select episodes which were salient, and had 
more catholic appeal than those which he had been hitherto 
using in his historical plays. The type of events described 
in. the national series, though considered damatic for national 
purposes, could not be so regarded if they pertained to a 


-foreign country. In dealing with Rome, he had to choose 
| episodes which contained tense drama in them, actions which 


altered the course of history, for better or for worse. ‘In the 
best of the English plays we constantly wonder that 
Shakespeare could get such results from stories that we should 
have thought in advance to be quite unfit for the stage. But 


-the fall of .Casar and the fate of those who wanted to strangle 
-the infant Empire, the shock of opposing forces in Augustus 
-and Antony and the loss of the world for Cleopatra’s love, 


the triumph and destruction of the glorious renegade from 
whose wrath the young republic escaped as by fire—that there 
are tragic possibilities in themes like these, is patent to a 


. casual glance.’ 5 


There’ is a difference in the character of the material, 
as pointed above: It'would be hard to placein recognized 


‘categories évén the best of the English plays. ` Richard 112 


is’ the only one that may deserve the label: of tragedy. 
But, the Roman plays are of a tragic mould in their cons- 
truction. ‘There. is’ invariably a tragic problem in the hero’s 
career, and it reaches a tragic solution in his self-caused 


~ ruin.” Hence, they are always ranked ‘with the tragedies, 


even though here and there, they may show a deviation 


But the two historical series have certain common 


occupied 


ss 
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with the careers of individuals, with the interaction of persons 
on persons on one hand and of persons and circumstances on 
the other. The political vicissitudes and public catastrophies do 
not form the chief element of interest here, even though the 
characters are always presented in relation to the great upheavals 
in the state. The background as well as the atmosphere 
are supplied by the socio-political life of the country. 


The main facts of Roman history were known and 
were of infinite importance for the history of the world. 
Hence, they could not be overlooked and had to be taken 
into acccunt. They could no more be tampered with than 
the accredited facts of English History. Thus, the two 
series are alike in that they treat their sources with much 
greater respect than either the comedies or the other 
tragedies. “In dealing with the professedly authentic re- 
cords whether of England or Rome, Shakespeare felt that 
he had to do with the actual, with what definitely had 
been ; and he did not conceive himself free to give inven- 
tion the rein, as when with a light heart he reshaped 
the caprices of a novel or the perversions ofa legend. As 
historical dramatist he was subordinated to his subject 
much in the same way as the portrait painter: He could 
choose his point of view, and manage the lights and 
shades, and determine the pose. He could emphasise de- 
tails, or slur them over, or even leave them out. He 
could interpret and reveal,so far as in him lay, the mean- 
ing and spirit of history.” ‘Thus, after selecting a certain 
event, he would not often take ary liberties with it; he 
would not, generally, even modify the insignificant detail. 
In Julius Cesar, the quarrel-scene between Brutus and 
Cassius is an episode the removal of which would not 
affect the sequence of events, but the dramatist retains it. 
Thus again, in the same play, the the poet Cinna’s murder, 
even though it shows the temper of the mob, is a some- 
what crude intrusion of history. 


Some features of Shakespeare's Roman plays 


Seakespeare, in his pictures of Rome, does not com- 
municate the features that mark of Roman from other 
civilisations, but rather those that it possesses in common 
with the rest, and especially his own. He even adds to it 
the qualities that are characteristic of Elizabethan rather 


‘than of ROMAMnir HEE rch IndSt¥EBinthoepgehi by th epensi was a good 
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deal of correspondence between the two modes of life, 
Shakespeare shows an inevitable limitation in reproducing 
a civilisation that was in some aspects very different from 
his own and for which he had no parallel in his own experience. 
The result, however, is that anqtiue material is quickened 
with modern feeling. Shakeshpeare is as far as possible from 
submitting to the dead hand of the past. He approached his 
material on its more Catholic and human side, and treated 
it unquestioningly from his own point of view. “ Unhampered 
by the learned apparatus of the scholar, undistracted by the 
need of pausing to verify or correct, he speeds along on the 
flood-tide of his own inspiration, which takes the same 
course with the interest of the nation. For it is the reward 
of the intimate sympathy which exists between him and 
his countymen, that he goes to work, his personal genius 
fortified and enlarged by the popular enthusiasms, patriotic 
and cosmspolitan.” 


Shakespeare’s treatment of his sources 

Shakespeare made use of several authorities with great 
freedom and in a highly individual manner. When he had an 
older drama before him, he generally discarded the whole 
form, and retained only the story and the name. If he had 
a poor novel of Italian origin, he would first unweave the 
web of action and dismantle the characters and then create 
the work entirely afresh. The shallow narratives out of 
which he fashioned All's Well That Ends Well, Measure for 
Measure, Cymbiline andthe Merchant of Venice can well 
illustrate how boldly and with what freedom he treated 
the action and their motives. Even in his English histories, in 
spite of the fact that he observed the historical tradition very 
conscientiously, he was compelled to enlarge the plots in order 
to put life into them. This hecould do by introducing 
fictitious matter in the plays. 

But his attitude towards Plutarch, (The main source for 
his Roman plays), whom he had read in Thomas North’s 
translation (1572) was entirely different and even startling. 
“The simple, plain, and yet not unimaginative apprehension 
and representation of human affairs in this historian addressed 
itself so clearly both to his head and heart that he here set 
bounds to his freedom, wholly renounced his arbitrary power, 
and closely followed the historical text............ Far from all 
pride of authorship and all pursuit after originality, he 
(Shakespeare) appears here by the side of a biographer, never 
attempting to strive with Nature, but rather reverentially ta 
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Preserve her uninjured in the genuine form which he found 
before him. If the sense of truth and the modesty which we 


have fonnd to be peculiar to the character of this poet shine 
forth anywhere it is surely here.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DATE AND SOURCE OF JULIUS CAESAR 
The Quartos and the Folios 


These terms denote merely the particular size and shape 
ofa book. A Quarto is a book the pages of which are formed 
by a sheet of paper folded twice and a folio is a large book 
the pages of which are formed by a sheet of paper folded 
once. These terms have acquired a special significance in 
connection with Shakespeare. Only seventeen of Shakespeare’s 
plays were printed in Quarto form during his life-time, „while 
all his plays except Pericles, appeared in the Folio edition of 
1623. This is known as the first Folio and is of very great 
value, as in some instances it is more correct than the Quartos. 
Moreover, it contains about seventeen plays of which no Quarto 
edition exists. The second, the third and the fourth Folios ap- 
peared in 1632, 1634 and 1685, respectively. The first Folio was 
brought out by Shakespeare’s friends and fellow-actors John 
Heminge and Henry Condell and was dedicated to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. 


How to fix the date of a play 


“The most fruitful method of studying the works of 
Shakespeare is that which views them in the chronological 
order of their production.” ‘This statement is too obvious to 
need any elaboration. The growth and development of an 
author’s mind from the beginning to the end of his career 
can be clearly followed if the plays are arranged in a chrono- 
logical order. The evidence which can lead to such 
arrangement is of two kinds:— External and Internal 


I. External Evidence 


an 


(i) Entries about literary works were made in the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company. Sometimes entries 
were made in the register after the book had been written 
and sometimes while a book was being contemplated. Any 
T these entries could help in fixing the approximate date of 
a play. : 
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(i) Ifacertain work is mentioned in any contemporary 
book or document of an ascertained date, that will also throw 
some light on the point. 


(iii) Allusions in the play to historical events whose 
date is known, can also lead to some relevant conclusions. 


II. Internal Evidence 


(2) In the early plays of Shakespeare, the expression is 
more elaborate than the thought. The language is ornamental 
and the ideas less profound. The plays that Shakespeare 
wrote in the middle of his career show a balance between 
thought and expression. In his later plays thought is richer 
than the language and predominates over it. 


(ii) While in the earlier plays much skill is not shown in 
characterisation, in the later plays great subtlety and depth 
‘is noticeable in the characters. 


(iit) ‘The later works are the creation of a maturer mind. 
They show better craftsmanship, clearer understanding and 
greater confidence “......... In moralreach, in true justice, in 
charity, in self-control, in all that indicates fortitude of will 
the writings of the mature Shakespeare excel in extraordinary 


degree, those of his younger self.” 


In addition to these factors the verse-tests also are 
employed to distinguish between earlier and later plays. 
These tests prove quite useful, because there is a marked 
difference in the types of verse used by Shakespeare’ at the- 
various stages of his dramatic career. 


(i) Inthe earlier plays Shakespeare used the end-stop 
verse. In this type of verse the sense of each line is complete 
and the pause.comes at the end of the line. This naturally 
made the style more rigid and tended to clip 
the wings: of his imagination, In the later plays 
Shakespeare’s style attains greater freedom by carrying on 
the sense from one line to another without a pause at the 
end of the line. 


(it) Another characteristic of the earlier plays is the 
frequency of rhyme. In the ‘later plays Shakespeare used ` 
rhyme, if at all, for certain definite purposes. The. percentage 
of rhyme in Julius Cæsar is 1'2, while in Comedy of Errors 
an early play, it is about 65. 
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(wi) In his earlier plays, there is a complete absence of 
+ weak-endings and + double or feminine rhymes are also rare. 


The date of Julius Caesar 


It is not known that Julius Caesar was published earlier 
than the first Folio in 1623. ‘The text, on the whole, is very 
correct. The most probable date of the composition cf 
Julius Caesar is 1600 or 1601. 


I External Evidence 


(i) Mere’s Palladis Tamia, which gives a list of Shakespeare’s 
plays was published in 15€8, and Julius Caesar is not included 
in that list. This fact naturally leads to the conclusion that 
Julius Caesar was written at a later date. 


(it) In Drayton’s Mortimeriados (1596), which in 1603 
appeared in a new form under the new title of ‘the Baron’s 
War, there is a passage :— 


“In whom, in peace, the elements all lay 

So mixt,” etc. 
‘This expression is very like the last words of Antony at the 
end of the play :— 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him.” etc. 


The impression on the whole is that it was Drayton and 
not Shakespeare who was the borrower, because this passage 
did not appear in the 1596 edition of Mortimeriados and was 
inserted later. In view of this Julius Caesar must have 


been produced later than 1596 but earlier than 1603. Ss 


(iii) A passage appeared in Weever’s Mirror of Martyrs, 
published in 1601, which is as follows :— 
“The many-headed multitude were drawn 
By Brutus’ speech, that Cæsar was ambitious, 
When eloquent Mark Antony had shown 
His Virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious” ? 
* Ifa line ends with monosyllable, eg., are, be, can or could, 
on which the voice can dwell, it is said to have a weak-ending. 


f (he double or feminine ending is an extra unaccented syllable 
added toa narmal. dine ef bla uk inex Senagar. Digitized by eGangotri eee 
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In Plutarch’s Lives of Cæsar, Brutus and Antony, the 
source from which Shakespeare drew the material for this 
play, there is a reference to Autony’s speech, but nothing is 
said about the absence of ambition in Cæsar, a question on 
which Antony dwells so eloquently, in the funeral oration 
written by Shakespeare. Hence, it can be inferred, that 
Weever, when writing these lines, had seen or read Shakespeare’s 
play. 

(iv) There are several passages in Hamiet which refer 
to Julius Caesar, showing that Julius Cæsar was written 
before, though not much earlier than Hamlet. Such passages 
are :— 


(a) Polonius says in Act ILI, scene ii, ) 
“I did enact Julius Cæsar, I was killed in the Capitol, 
Brutus killed me.” 


(b) The speech of Horatio also refers to it :— 


“In the most high and palmy state of Rome 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 


If. Internal Evidence 


(i) A study of the style and diction of this play points 
to the middle period of Shakespeare’s dramatic career. There 
seems to be a perfect balance and equality between the 
thought and its expression. This balance is not disturoed 
either py the preponderance of ideas over the language or by 
the excess of ornamentation. : : 


Gi) The percentages of double endings and Run-on-lines 
place it near Henry V and Hamlet. The percentage of the 
former in Julius Cæsar is 197, in HenryV 20°5 and in 
Hamlet 226; and the percentage of the latter in 
Julius Cæsar is 19°3, in Henery V 21'8 and in Hamlet 


~ 23°71. f 


REOR Julius Caesar belongs essentially to the 
very beginning of the century, and......... it isan organic 
whole as it stands. If abridged, it is still full, compact and 
unattenuated. If revised, its style, metre, and treatment are 
still all characteristic of Shakespeare’s early prime. The 
easy flaw of the verse, the luminous and pregnant diction 
the skilful presentation of the story ina few suggestive 


-incidents,. all point to a time when Shakespeare had 
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attained complete mastery of his methods and material, 
and before he was driven by his dæmon to tasks insu- 
perable by another and almost insuperable by him. 


Reaching that heaven might so replenish him. 
Above and through his art.” 
The source of the play. 


The component parts of Julius Cæsar are borrowed 
from the biographies of Brutus and Cesar written by 
Plutarch, in such & manner that not only the historical 
action in its ordinary course, but also single characteristic 
traits, incidents and speeches seem to be the exact copies 
of the original. “From the triumph over Pompey—or rather 
over his sons—the silencing of the two tribunes, and 
the crown offered at the Lupercalian feast, until Cæsars 
murder, and from thence to the battle of Philippi and 
the closing words of Antony, which are in part exactly 
as they were delivered, all in this play is essentially Plutarch.” 
Even in such insignificant details as Cæsar’s remarks about 
thin people like Cassius and the relation of Portia to 
Brutus, her solicitations and protests, Shakespeare has 
closely followed Plutarch. He did not eliminate incidents 
like the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, even though 
it was a crude intrusion on dramatic action. “This fidelity 
of Shakespeare to his source justifies us in saying that he 
has copied the historical text.’ But he has converted 
his material into a drama with wonderful skill and an 
exquisite mastery. “Nowhere else has Shakespeare executed 
his task with simple skill, combining his dependence on 
history with the greatest freedom of a poetic plan, and 
making the truest history at once the trust drama....... ss 
eee Separate scenes like that between Casca and Cassius 
during the storm, produced an effect which can scarcely 
be imagined ftom merely reading them, the speech of 
Antony, heightened by the effect of external arrangement 
and the artifices of conversations, by proper phrases and 
interruptions, even the inferior acting carries away the 
spectator as well as the populace represented.” 


In Plutarch, Shakespeare found practically all the subs- 
tance for his play, except what was contributed by his 
own genius. Other elements are almost negligible. All the 
persons except Lucius came from Plutarch ;_ even their 


minor . trajts, are..taken, RYE withoutany,appreciable change. 
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“Cassius’ leanness, and Antony's sleekness, Brutus’s fondness 
for his books and the cultivation of an artificial style, 
Cæsars liablity to the falling sickness and the vein of 
arrogance in his later years, are all touches that are taken 
over from the biographer.” 


Shakespeare’s regard for this authority is mainly due to 
the fact that Plutarch too like him was primarily concerned 
with character or personality. He recorded events so far 
as they hada bearing on character. But this should not 
signify that Shakespeare did not at all go beyond Plutarch. 
He alters and adds quite as much as he takes over. A 
great modification of the story is implied by its mere 
reduction to dramatic shape by a consummate artist like 
Shakespeare. It is very interesting to observe the skill 
with which he transforms episodes, like that of the death 
of Cassius into dialogues and scenes. “Shakespeare has to 
fix on what he regards as the critical points in the 
continuous story, to rearrange round them what else he 
considers of grand importance, and to bridge in some 
way the gaps between.” The important events have to be 
selected and they have to be exhibited not in isolation, - 
but as connected with each other, and all as parts of the 
same scheme. 


The following ‘extract from McCallum contains a good 
illustration :—‘“The decisive arrangements of the conspirator 
with their rejection of the oath, are dated the night before 
the assassination ; Plutarch puts them earlier. Then, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, there was a senate meeting the morning 
after Cæsars murder; and Antony, having escaped .in ‘a 
slave’s apparel, proposed an amnesty for the perpetrators, 
offered his son as a hostage, and persuaded them to leave 
the Capitol. On the following day dignities were distributed 
among the ringleaders and a public funeral was decreed 
to Cæsar. Only then did the reading of the will, the speech 
of Antony, and the emeute of the people follow, and the 
reading of the will preceded the speech. After a while 
Octavius comes from Apollonia to see about his inheritance. 
In the play, on the other hand, Antony’s seeming agreement 
with the assassins is patched up a few minutes after the 
assassination. Octavius, summoned by the dead Cesar, is 
already within seven leagues of Rome. Antony at once 
proceeds with the corpse to the market place. He has 
hardly made his speech and then read the will, when, as 
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the citizens rush off in fury, he learns that Octavius has 
arrived.” All this was done primarily to cover gaps in the 
history and to hurry on the connection, so that a better 
unity of duration may be preserved and the play may create 
the impression of a compact whole. 


Shakespeare borrows wholesale from Plutarch the 
picture of a perfect union between Brutus and Portia ; probably, 
Plutarch too was keenly alive to the beauty of such’a 
wedlock. But the charm of the traits that Shakespeare 
takes over is heightened by the absence of those he rejects. 
Brutus had been married before and got rid of his first 
wife by sending her home to her father; and Portia too 
had a first husband, Bibulus, by whom she had a son. But 
the ideal beauty of their relation is not disturbed by any 
hint of their previous alliances. In this way, Shakespeare 
rearranges his material to suit his need, wherever necessary. 


Moreover, Shakespeare has no scruple about creating an 
entirely new character for a minor personage, and in the 
process, he disregards the hints that he found in the 
‘original. Plutarch has not much to say about Casca and 
Shakespeare feels free to sketch him after his own fancy. 
He represents him as rude, blunt, uncultured, and illiterate, 








so much so that when Cicero speaks Greek, he cannot _ 


make out anything. 


A few instances may now be cited to show where 


Shakespeare actually went beyond Plutarch in his borrowings. 


(t) Et tu Brute, the last words of Cæsar do not occur in 
Plutarch. They are not even Shakespeare’s own. It it suggest: 
ed that the phrase occured in a Latin play on Cæsar, acted 
by the students of Oxford in 1582. Or perhaps, the phrase 


was a popular one, and might have occured in any play 
of the time on the subject of Cæsar. 


(ii) Even though Plutarch correctly places the gardens which 
are bequeathed in Cæsars will, across the Tiber, Antony 
in Shakespeare’s play mentions them on this side of the river. 

(tit) Shakespeare seems to have deliberately departed 
from Plutarch in making the Triumvirs meet after Cesar’s 
murder, in Rome and not on an island near Bologna. This 
departure was made by Shakespeare most probably for 
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(iv) Shakespeare places the scene of assassination in the 
Capitol, while Plutarch says that the murder of Cesar took 
place in a hall adjoining Pompey’s theatre. ‘This error was 
committed, perhaps, in one of the plays of the time, from 
which Shakespeare picked it up. Or the poeple in those days 
might have been under the impression that the murder of 
Cæsar took place in the Capitol and Shakespeare only accepted 
a conventional error. 

CHAPTER VII 


THE CHARACTERS 
Julius Cæsar 


The character of Julius Cæsar is one of the most difficult 
in Shakespeare, and there isa great conflict in the opinions 
held by thé various critics about it. On the one hand, itis 
held...... “as here shown, he .is in no wise the Julius Cæsar 
of history or tradition when in the fulness of his splendid 
achievements he dazzled the world. It is his littleness, not 
his grandeur ; his personal defects ; his moral weakness ; his 
superstition; his boastful language, not his stern simplicity; his 
doubts and fears, not his calm decision and unflinching courage; 
which are here brought out with persistent and consistent 
emphasis.” Another critic refers to this character as the 
‘ Shadow of Cæsar — “ Let us admit that, even while he 
lives and speaks, it is more shadow than substance.” Hudson 
remarks, “ the policy of the drama may have been to represent 
Cæsar not as- he was indeed, but as he must have appeared 
to the conspirators......... ” This interpretation is based on 
the facts that Julius Cæsar appears in only three scenes of 
the play ; in the First Scene of the Third Act he dies. When he 
appears, his weakness rather than his strength is stressed. 
When the crown is offered to him, he_swoons and upon his 
recovery enacts a piece of stagey heroism. He suffers from the 
falling sickness and is deaf. He is superstitious, end is repre- 
sented as one who has lost in part his gift of perceivng facts, 
and of dealing properly with men and events. His manner 
of speech is pompous and arrogant. He accepts flattery asa 


matter of course and he vacillates, while professing unalterable 
constancy. = 


_ On the other hand, Moulton holds that there is a contradic- 
tion in this character as represented by Shakespeare, he 


sis not wholly worthless and vacillating as it is interpreted by 


‘some critics. “ Under the influence of some of his speeches 


_— 
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we find ourselves in the presence of one of the master spirits 
of mankind ; other scenes in which he plays a leading 
part breathe nothing but the feeblest vacillation and weak- 
ness.” The force and strength of his character can also be 
realised.in the impression he makées.on his. greatest and 
strongest ‘ countrymen—men like Brutus and Antony. Brutus 
always looks up towards him, he feels that the grandeur 
of the victim’s personality gives dignity to the crime.’ 


‘Lets carve him asa dish fit for God’. 


Antony, at the moment when_he is alone with the corpse 
of Cæsar, remarks :— 


Thou art the ruins of the noblest man, . 
That ever lived in the tide of times.’ 


Though inthe light of disparaging criticism, his speeches 
are pompous and arrogant, yet one does not miss the’ genuine 
ting in the speeches, “in which Casat’s heroic spirit, shut 
out from the natural sphere of action in which it has been 
so often proved, leaps restlessly at every opportunity into 
pregnant words. We may thus feel certain of his lofty | 
physical courage.” ; ; | 

| 

| 
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Cowards die many times before their death ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I have yet heard, 

It seems to ine most strange that men should fear...... 


This contradiction in his character is due to a lack of 
balance in his ‘outer and inner life’. In his case, no 
proportion is maintained in the play of action and the 
development of thought. ‘Like Macbeth, he is the embodi- | 
ment of one side only of the antithesis ; -he is the: complete | 
type of the practical......... The military and political spheres, | 
in which he has been such a colossal figure, call forth 
practical powers, and do not involve introspection’ and 
meditation on foundation principles of thought”. But, he 
meets with failure when he comes to a crisis which involves 
his personality. When action is not imposed from without 
but is actuated by his own ambition, it necessitates thought, 
meditation and scheming. He does not find himself equal to 
this demand and has a fall. 


The Title and the Hero. 


It has been sometimes suggested that the lay suffers from 


lack of unity ada"ehie tdr HErS HS" ASBRI “SE when it if 


d 
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only-half through, and the attention is deviated to the 
murderer. No doubt, right from beginning to end, Brutus 1s the 


‘prominent figure and if the prominent figure should supply 


the title, then the drama ought properly to be called ‘Marcus 
Brutus’. Hence, though possibly it may be regarded a case 
of misnomer, there is no-lack of unity. Throughout the play, 
the personality of Brutus attracts our sympathy and concern. 
His dismissal to.a subordinate place, would be as absurd as 
it would be, if Hamlet were treated in this manner, 1n the 
drama named after him. ‘Then has Shakespeare really 
misnaimed the play ? 


No, it is not that; Julius Cæsar, both in its chronological 
position and in its essential character, comes as much neat 
to the Histories as to the Tragedies, and the Histories 
are allnamed after the sovereign in whose reign most of the 
evils occurred. © He may not necessarily have the chief role ; 
as for example, in Henry IV, the chief role belongs to Prince 
Hal.. Moreover, he may even drop out in the course of the 
story, just ás in the same play, t.e. Henry IV, it continues 
foran eiitire act after the King’s death. The King serves, 
as if, for a landmark to localise the action. It is quite 
probable that Shakespeare regarded Cæsar in this light. 


Then again, though it is evident that Brutus is the 
principal character, the central figure and the chief. representa- 
tive of the action, the interest of his career lies in its uncalled for 
or rather suicidal opposition to the idea of Czsarism ot | ‘the 
spirit of Cæsar’, as frequently mentioned in the course of 
the play. ee 


_ Bru ‘We all stand up against the spirit of Cæsar’ 


Or as -Antony “remarks, ; 
‘Cæsar’s spirit ranging for revenge. 


Evidently, it is Cæsars genius ‘that dominates the story. 


Shakespeare like Plutarch believes that the role of the ‘single 


master-mind is the only possible : solution for the main 
problem of the time. Cæsar with his extraordinary: gifts is 
chosen by providence to preserve the Roman State from 
destruction and lead it on its triumphal ‘march. “Though the 
generalissimo perished, the plan was cast. Cæsar is the 
‘man of Destiny’ and his genius has brought, honour, peace and 


comfort to Romans. The conspirators are under the effect 


ot envy, ambition and cupidity ; and their enthusiasm for free- 


. doth has, in a way, been inspired by an enthusiasm for prestige 
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and influence. Cassius, the moving spirit of the opposition . 
seems to be animated by jealousy of greatness. He seeks to "id 
Antony by promising him, 
‘Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s } 





In the disposing of new dignities’ 


| 
In the absence of altogether honest motives they are 
able to achieve only a momentary triumph and it, 
leads to domestic confusion. Brutus realises much | 
too late that it is futile to strive against the ‘spirit of 
Cesar,’ which is bound to pervail. It could have been | 
impeded, but could not be vanquished. Brutus is, 
. destroyed with the cause he supports and confesses at last :— 
CY) ‘O Julius Cæsar, thou art mighty yet.’ f 
f loos “Julius Cæsar, is indeed rotagonist of the tragedy ; | 
aub “but it is not the Cæsar -whose bodily presence is wéek, 
.\*\ whose mind is declining in-strength and sure-footed energy, | 
the Cesar who stands exposed to all the accidents of | 
fortune. This bodily Presence of Cæsar is but of secondary | 
importance, and may be supplied when it actually passes | 
away, by Octavius as its: substitute. / It is the spirit of | 
Cæsar which is the dominant power of the tragedy.” 
Brutus : 


Brutus is the central figure in the play. The evenness i 


of development in his nature is marked in the utterances 
of those who gather around his corpse. 2 


| 

| 

‘His life was gentle; and the elements \ 

so mixed in him that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world. “This was a man, ! | 

Of Brutus the only true description is that ~he 
was a ‘man’. It is in very few characters that force 
and softness are each carried to such perfection. It is the 
Strength of his character and the imperturbability of his 
exterior that has given’ the whole play its characteristic 
tone, but his softer side and gentleness do peep through 
his rigid exterior—an outcome of his stoic teligion. This 
softer side of his character may be seen in his love for art, his 
culture of music and Philosophy, which have such an 
effect in softening his manners. His considerateness for 
his dependents is evinced on ocassions more than one. On 
the eve of the battle he insists that the men who “watched 
in his tent should lie down -instead of standing “as discipline 
would- TOGIH Feshi Arch eseri Sirei Bette EGIS Te: brings- out 
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Brutus’ sweetness of demeanour in dealing with his youthful 
page; this rises to womanly tenderness at the end when, 
noticing how the boy wearied out and fallen asleep, 1S lying 
in a position to injure his instrument, he rises and disengages 
it without waking him.” His relation with Portia bears the 
same testimony. Portia has a great spirit; but lacks the 
nerve to beara great strain. Brutus knows it, and does not 
burden her delicate nerves with the dreadful secret. She 
can endure pain but not suspense. Brutus knows it well and 
allows himself to be persuaded-to share the secret with her. 
No man who does not possess a tender heart, would be so 
swayed by a woman. 


Shakespeare builds up a character for his audience trait 
by trait. Each movement is a stroke of value and seldom 
an effect made merely for its own,sake. It is his usual care 
that the first things we learn shall be essential things and 
every first sentence should be measured and dispassionate. 
The sentence by Brutus that transmits to Cæsar the cry 1m 
the crowd :— 


“A southsayer bids you beware the Ides of March” 


gives so much of the man to perfection, its effect is so much 
heightened by the innocent irony. His aloofness from the 
feast of Lupercaliaattracts notice. When Cassius approaches 
him Brutus betrays a lurking suspicianof Cesar :— 


‘What means this shouting ? I do fear, the people 
Choose Cesar for their king’. 


Cassius thus finds a ready soil to work on. But we must give 
credit to Brutus for his moral scruples; he does shrink at 
the suggestion of a conspiracy, when he is able to catch the 
meaning of Cassius :— 


‘O conspiracy, 


Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free.’ 


But inthe Second Act. Brutus shakes off his moral scruple, 
his mind is made up andthe dye is cast. He takes the first 
step and is not practical enough to take the second and the 
third. He, unlike Cassius, who is more practical of the two, 
believes that with the destruction of Casar’s body, they will 
attain their goal and set up a republic. He does not accept 
Cassius’ suggestion. 
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Mark Antony so well beloved of „Cæsar 
Should outlive Ceesar’. 
Brutus believes :—. 
‘And for Antony, think not of him, 
For-he can do no more than Cæsar’s arm 
When Ceesar’s head is off.’ 


He further commits a blunder in allowing ‘Antony to issue a 
flood of eloquence after his stoical sermon. 


_ Brutus is an idealist, he lives among books, nourishes 
himself with philosophies and is not very alive to the force of 
facts. In other words, moral ideas and principles are more 
to him, than concrete tealities. He suffers from the strain 
of self consciousness that cřeates a flaw in moral strength. 
E See He is studious of self perfection, jealous of the 
Purity of his:own character, unwilling that so clear a character 
should receive even the apparent stain of misconception 
Or misrepresentation, He is, therefore, as such men are too 
much given to explanation’ of his conduct. Had he lived 
he would have ‘written an apology for his life, educing 
evidence, with a calm Superiority, to prove that each act of 
his life proceeded from an honourable motive.” 

This man is highly ill-equipped for politics, yet he is 
Placed under a constitution that allows no rest from politics 
and brought upon principles. which necessitate active life. 
Nex ies, consonant with the ideas of all 
quity, ies, next to the virtues of 
the individual Stands in equal rank the honour of the patriot. 
Consequently, immediately after those defensive words to 
Cassius follows the declaration.” :— 


‘What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good 


` Set honour in the one eye, death i’. the other, 


And I will look on ‘both indifferently,’ 


To these political principles of his, Cassius now itt. 
himself to draw him into a conspiracy against Cesar. From 
this moment his anxiety as to the condition of the time and 
State rises to a,great internal Struggle. ‘He eats 


? 
he speaks no more imaginations and c : 
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day and night.’ The deed imposed upon this type of man 
is. even of greater weight than demanded of Hamlet and 
planned by Macbeth. The deed required of him is of a 
doubtful nature, it is ‘neither decidedly right nor decidedly 
wrong, like that to which Hamlet was called and to which 
Macbeth was tempted. It isthe murder of a hero, who has 
increased the greatness of Rome as much as has end- 
angered her freedom. It is the murder of a man who 
regards him as this best friend—a man who has so much 
confidence in him that on being stabbed, he exclaims ‘Et to 
Brute’. Cassius, his brother-in-law says to him :— 


‘When thou didst hate him worse, thou lov’dst him 
better 


‘Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius.’ 


His enemy Antony calls him ‘Czsar’s angel.’ And this man 
he is called upon to murder. ‘Though the stain of assassination 
adheres to Brutus, a crime which no political duty can out- 
weigh, yet even his bitterest enemies acknowledge that the 
purest motives have decided this inward struggle in favoure of 
patriotism. He would glady slay Cæsar’s spirit and not dismem- 
ber Cæsar. Brutus is persuaded by his friend to take part in the . 
murder ; he desires the end, but only those means that . are 
most necessary for attaining it. 


*Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let’s carve him as a dish for gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds’— 


The nature of Brutus, in itself, is too gentle and magnani- 
mous to impell him tosuch adeed of violence. In these 
qualities, is rooted that love of honour, which leads him to 
listen to the call of patriotism. His only fault is that he yields 
too quickly to the man who speaks from personal hatred to 
Cæsar, and accepts too trustingly the call of men who want to 
use him as acover for their own moral nakedness. The 
conspiracy is conceived and hatched by Cassius. The only 
thing wanting is moral elevation and that prestige which 
would be lent tothe enterprise by a disintrested and lofty 
soul like that of Brutus. “Brutus view of life is not 
imaginative, or practical, or dramatic, but wholly ethical.” 
The very weakness of his character comes from his nature. 
He does not credit or conceive the base facts of life.. His own. 
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soul being so mag 
by which he may 
call of his country 
taunt had stung Macbeth.” 


The stoic B 
love of liberty is a sort of a 
kindles in to white heat’, his tender frien 
little of warmth. His relation with his 
a rapture. The love of Brutus could 
with admiration equal to his love. 
ment must be measured by 
of eligibility on the part of the object 
mastery, regulation of desires, 
indifference of the sorrows of life, is the end 


Brutus tries to approach this ideal. This makes his life 
tragedy of intellectual integrity, 
He follows his Teason even to the 
best friend. The truth: of 


demonstrated in his clash with Cassius, 


Cas :— ‘When Cæsar liv’d, he durst not 

thus haye mov’d me’, 

Brutus is jin the right, but Supercilians and unforgiving, 

It „may be an exquisite example of stoic tigidity but not 

stoic poise. When ang 

deadly anger that pas 
in the same scene :— 

“What ! Shall one of us 


That struck the foremost man of all the world 
But for Supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes.” 


Me eeeeeees Certainly, these lines express noble sentiments. 


PTiciate and dispirit one’s best friend, 


t that, there is a compelling power in 


ae 


dy of th ’ own soul, the 
any y o pi e hot from hate, envy nor 

weakness, 53 : } 
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man who acts 


nanimous, he does not possess any instrument 
: 3 oe 

gauge the littleness of little souls. “The 

stirred him as strongly as Lady Macbeth’s 


tutus exhibits little of passion pr emotion. His 
passion with him, but ‘it never 
1dship for Cassius, has 
wife never runs into 
not be given except 
The intensity of his attach- 
reason in proportion to the degree 
of his affection. Self- 
control of passions and 
of stoicism and 
a 
of principles too firmly held. 

extent of murdering his 
his personality is again 


er rises in him, it is such a cold ` 
diy Stonate Cassius only breaks himself : 
against it. Brutus urges 
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S aeeai only in general honest thought 
And common good to all...........: 
Cassius 
The main features of Cassius? character are given in 
Cæsars masterly description :— 
‘Yond Cassius has a lean and hungary. look, 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous 


He is a great observer and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men, he loves no plays, 
As thou dost Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous’. 
He is lean, gaunt, disinclined to sports and revelry, spends 


most of his time in reading, observation and reflection. He, 
too, like Brutus has learned the lessons of philosophy and’ 
regulates his life, thereby. But, while Brutus is a platonist 
with a stoic tinge, he is an Epicurean. He is one of those 
who adopted Epicureanism not as.a cult of enjoyment, but 
as a doctrine that freed them from the bonds of superstition 
and the degrading fear of death. Asa result of that he could 
stand out bold and self-reliant, confiding in his own power’ 
and his own will :— 


igs ‘Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 
The fault dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings’. 


` His cfitical itisight and sharp observation rid him of all 


illusions. He is not deceived by shows and can look quite 


through the deeds of men. He is not misled by Antony’s 


apparéfit frivolity, and is not dazzled by the glatiour of 
Brutus’ virtue, but, on the other hand, plays on his weak side 
whenever an occasion. presents itself. Not even Cæsar’s 
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prestige could overwhelm him. On the other hand, he 
recalls his want of endurance and physical disabilities With 
malicious contempt. 


He seldom smiles, and when he does, it is in scorn—we 
only once hear of his laughing. He takes pleasure in detecting 
the weakness of his fellows. He feels highly satisfied in 
dwelling on Cesar’s physical defeats and relishes the thought: 
that if he were Brutus he would not allow to be cajoled thus., 
In short, there is no hero-worship in the man. Nor iş. 
there any sign of self complacency. He applies his remorseless 
scrutiny to his own nature and the cause he. has sponsored. | 
He neither maintains that the former is noble or his motives 
are unalloyed, nor does he hold the latter to be “very honour- 
able. His strange soliloquy, first seems to place Cassius in | 
the ranks of Shakespeare’s villains along with his Iagos and! 
Richards :— | 


‘Well Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, - E 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes § 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced ?” 


But, on a closer analysis we feel that he is akin to the mixed 
characters, a component of good and evil. He is only jealous 
of excellence in others; does not tolerate it and tries to minimise 
it. ‘Cæsar doth bear me hard,’ implies little more than 
General ill-will. It is only ‘the creation of his: tainted 
imagination. The resentment of pre-eminence makes Cassius |. 
a mal-content ; ‘He would as lief not be, as live to be in awe.’ ` 


Cesar finds him ‘very dangerous’, because -of -his. grudge at* 


Yet uothwithstanding this 
spite, Cassius is far from being a despicable or even ° 
an unattractive character. e excitement with 
which he strides about the streets in the tempest |. 
shows that his enthusiasm for the cause in very genuine. . 
His republicanism may be a narrow creed, but he is willing | 
to bea martyr to it. When he learns that Cæsar is to wear. 
the crown his resolution is Spontaneons and Prompt :— 


‘I know where I will wear this dagger then ? 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 


taint of envy and `> 
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‘he individuals who stand the test of his mordant, 

‘criticism, do receive his homage and admiration. He feels 

_ deep reverence and affection for Brutus’ more. ideal virtue. 

-He allows the lead to Brutus and in all things, ever 
_against his better judgment, yeilds him the primacy. 


He deserves respect for his thorough efficiency, as well. 

In managing affairs and men, he knows the right thing to do. 

He sees clearly, how needful Brutus is to the cause, he gains 

him in part by a trick—the trick succeeds because he has 

‘gauged Brutus’ nature aright. He takes the correct measure 

of the danger from Antony, based on the latter’s love for 
_. Cæsar and his talent, while Brutus contemptuously ignores 
,and underrates it.- “ When allis said and done, what a fine 
~ figure Cassius is, and how much both of love and respect 
“he can inspire.” 
` Antony ; 

‘The brilliant figure of Cwsar’s friend and avenger, the 
eloquent Mark Antony stands by itself. Shakespeare 
conceives himas a manof genius and feeling, but not of 
principle: He is resourceful, daring ambitious, but unscrupu- 
lous, im his methods, anda ‘Voluptuary’ ‘in his life. He is 
fond of play and ‘ revels long O’ night.’ Cassius describes 
him asa ‘masker anda reveller and according to Brutus 
he is given ‘to sports, to wildness and much company.’ 
In short, his friends and foes alike dub him as a loose 
profligate. 

He appears for the first time as the tool of Cæsar. ‘ With 
Asiatic flattery,’ he tells his master. 
“ When Cæsar says ‘do this,’ it is performed.” 

Brutus calls him a’‘limb of Cesar.’ But he is wrong. 

‘Cassius’ estimate was more cerrect. Antony was a man of 
feeling, in spite of his failings. Itis the genuineness of his 
` affection that under-lied his implicit surrender to Cæsar. 

On learning about Cesar’s assassination, he is moved not 

by gratitude for favours, but solely by the supreme nobility 

of the dead. To the claims of nobility, Antony responds 
always, and he is ready to acknowledge it in Brutus, as well. 


“This was the noblest Roman of them all.” His emotions 
are easily stirred; especially by worthy objects and he has 
only to express them for, impressing others. In addition 
to that, he has a subtle scheming intellect; ‘he is as much 
aman of policy asa man of sentiment. After the flight of 


\ 
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Brutus and Casaius we see him planning how he and his 
colleagues may cut down Cæsar’s bequests, of which in his 
speech, he made so much.’ All his utterances and deeds 
after the assassination show this mixture of fecling and 
displomacy. He does not shrink from _unscrupulousness, 
either. His servant, according to his instructions, Kneels, falls 
down’, lies ‘prostrate’ before the murderers. His promises 
to follow Brutus’ fortunes, but has no scruples about using 
the vantage ground, he has thus acquired. He employs 
the liberty of speech against the men who have granted 
it. 

He has been represented as a demagogue and the very 
genius of the art of moving men. But his genius is 
unaccompanied by character and, undermined by licence. Such 
aman could not be permanently successful, and Shakespeare 
has devoted a whole play to the story of his downfall, 
Here, he only indicates the impending disposition and the 
agent who would accomplish it. That agent is Octavius 
and there is something ominous about his reticence, assurance 
and self-assertion. He makes demands and no concessions. 
He appropriates the leadership even before Philippi. Antony 
assigns to him the left wing and he calmly answers : 

“Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left.’ 


The analysis of Antony’s speech. 


“Perhaps nowhere else in History or literature do we find 
the procedure of the demagogue of genius set forth with such. 
masterly insight. ‘The difficulties of his position were 


enormous. He was speaking under strict limitations, and 
by permission before a hostile audience :— 


IBD, ORs, See 


You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can divise of Cæsar, 
And say you do’t by our permission.” 
He begins with a compliment to Brutus :— 
‘For Brutus’ sake I am beholding to you’. 


He refers to the charge of ambition made by Brutus . against: 
Cæsar, but does not make any reply to it.. Then he recounts 
Cæsar’s qualities and his contributions to the public good. 
This is aoe for coe forth proud and grateful , remini, 
scences of Cæsars Career. He manages to praise .Cæsa 
Í ; ' ? se Cæsar 
without professing to do so. Here he E ‘thetorical 
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trick he pauses because his utterence fails him, his heart 
Þeing in the coffin there with Cæsar. The desired effect is 
produced, the mood of the mob changes—they are with 
Antony. 


He begins again, this time not to win over the crowd, but 
te work up their feelings to create a sense of pity for Cæsar 
by representing the tragedy of his mighty fall. He also tells 
them that Cæsar not only was their friend but loved them as 
if they were his kith and kin. He had made bequests in 
their favour. But he is clever enough not to read the 
testament straightaway. He is more anxious to excite the 
mob against the conspirators than in disclosing the provisions 
of the will. He first renews and strengthens their affection 
for Cæsar and then instils in their minds hatred for his 
assassins. He stands by the corpse and lifts up Cæsars 
mantle to recall the proud memories of his glory and to 
demonstrate the treachery of the conspirators who stabbed 
him piercing through that very mantle. Now he can attack 
even the man who was the idol of the mob. The cause of 
Brutus is doomed. He keeps recurring more and more 
distinctly to the suggestion of mutiny, for which now the 
citizens are fully prepared :— 


E R n a RE RONOEU SG Abbe Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cæsar that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 
The crowd has quite forgotten the will, but Antony has not. 
He calls them back to their last ‘maddening draught,’ which 


makes them wild and they rush to set the houses of the 
conspirators on fire. 


Octavius :— 


In this play is given only the outline of Octavius Cæsar, 
but nothing is done better within its limits. 
in the last two acts of the 
is just nineteen, when he 
and authority, but he justifi 
in him. 


Octavius appears 
play and there only thrice. He 


is called to a position of power 
es the trust Julius Cæsar reposes 


From the very beginning, he is calm b 


ut fir 
an extremely dignified attitude in highly aq eee beags 


verse circumstances. 
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He speaks some thirty lines in this play and not one of them 
is wasted. He talks to the point and states his own demand 
in a most unambiguous manner, so that it may not be evaded 
In the Conference of the triumvirs he watchas them trade, 
away the lives of their friends and kinsmen, and makes no 
secret of his opinion about the brother of Lepidus :— 
Oct :—Your brother too must die, consent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep :—I do consent— à 
Oct :—Prick him down, Antony. ) 
When Antony, left alone with him, proposes to ‘double cross’, 
Lepidus he only answers, 
‘You may do your will, | 

But he is a tried and valiant soldier. a 

Lepidus is a good soldier and Octavius has regard for him! 
for that reason. But Antony is powerful for the . moment, it 
will not do to oppose Antony at this stage. ‘There is no 
confusion in his mind ; he possesses a clear head. ‘The patt 
he plays iu the conference is the ‘opening of a window into 
the ‘youngman’s well-ordered mind,’ 

By the next scene, the young Octavius has grown surer 
of his place and the events have changed :— 
Ant: Octavius, lead your battle safely on, 

Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct: Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 
Ant: Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 
Oct: Ido not cross you ; but I will do so. | 
He is quite civil in his reports, but he means to have his way. | 
He chooses his place in the battle and acquires the chief 
credit for the victory. When the opponents are face to face in| 
the plains of Philippi, Cassius Antony and even Brutus) 


out scold each other for past deeds. But the practical Octavius 
grows impatient of such pettiness. l 








“ Come, Antony, Away ! | 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs.” | 
Here after, he does not yield to Antony again. Whe! 

he and Antony are seen together in the last scene, Octavius 
has secured the Aadan Institute, Srinagar. Digitized by eGangotri 
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‘All that serv’d Brutus, Z will entertain them.’ 
It is ‘Z and not ‘we’. The personality and character of 
Octavius and his relations with Antony are fully 
developed in ‘Antony and Cleopatra’, but the lines 
along which they have to evolve are sufficiently indicated 
here. 


Casca :— 


Cascais a conspirator more effective than important 
He is the first to strike. He appears first in Czesar’e Luper- 
cal procession. When Cæsar calls for Calpurnia, Casca, 
who is at his elbow shouts, ‘peace Ho! Czesar speaks’. He is 
neither servile nor ironical in his conduct in the presence of 
Cæsar. He is only playing a part. His hatred for Cæsar is 
as intense as that of Cassius and he gives ample proof of 
that during his taik with Brutus and Cassius. He is only 
waiting for an opportunity to throw off the mask. 


As Cassius holds about him, he is not dull or stupid, but 
is full of spirit “in execution of any bold or noble enterprise.” 
Vet he cannot be regarded a clever diplomat. He possesses 
a strong will, but not a properly cultivated mind ; 


Bru...... 2... he hath the falling sickness, 
Cas. No Cæsar hath it not, put you and I. 


Casca :—I know not what you mean by that, but, I am 
sure Cæsar fell down. 


He does not seem to appreciate the sneering sarcasm of 
Cassius’ remark, ‘No Cæsar hath it not, but you and I......... 
On the other hand, he finds gratification in his blunt retort. 
Then again, about Cicero's speech he remarked, “but those 
that understood him smiled at one another and shook their 
heads ; but for mine own part, it was Greek to me.” ‘That 
shows he is not even well educated. He is direct and prompt 
both in speech and action. 


Bru:—‘What a blunt fellow is this grown to be.’ 


He does not waste words where action is necessary. His 
bluntness and: immediacy of action stand in contrast with 
the polish and philosophical thoughtfulness of Brutus, who 
is only amild forerunner of Hamlet in this respect. Casca 
joins the conspirators readily, and being the first man to 
strike, justifies what he says ; 
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‘Hold, my hand. 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs, 


And I will set this foot of mine as far 

As who goes farthest’. 

Brutus, on the other hand, is pretty shy of joining it, in „Spite 

of the clever device of annonymous letters used by Cassius: 
“O Conspiracy, 

Shain’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night.” 

This contrast between Brutus and Casca is suggested 
even in the stage direction, “ Casca first, then other conspira- 
tors and Marcus Brutus stab Cæsar,” 

Cicero : : 


“ The little sketch of Cicero is delightful. He is perfectly 
unmoved by the terror of the might; as quiet as if all the 
stars were shining in a peaceful sky—only astonished by the 
state of mind in which Cæsar presents himself. Hear how 
placid are his sentences,— 

Good even, Casca brought you Cæsar home ? 
Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ?” 


Stopford Brooke, in these few words, gives a convincing 
estimate of Cicero as Presented in this play. Cicero is seen 
on the storm night of thunder and lightning. Casca is 
almost ‘distraught’ with terror, but Cicero is cold and 
unmoved. When Casca relates to him the frightful sights he 
has seen, Cicero col 


dly dismisses his misgivings : 
“ But men may 


' construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the Purpose of the things themselves, 
Cicero isa cultivated literary man 
stands isolated from the common 
of his culture. His countrymen appreciate his ironical sallies 


EE f Those that understood him smiled at one another and 
shook their heads’. 


_ After the 3rd scene of the Ist act, we see no more of him 
in theplay. We only learn later, that he was one of the 


victims of the Proscriptions launched by the Trium Virs. 
Portia :— 


The part assigned to Portia is very small; she appears 
only in two scenes of the play, Yet, the impression she 
makes on the mind of the reader, cannot fade easily. Unlike 
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Calpurnia, she can conceal her fears and, with her watchful 
constancy, can also win Brutus’s secret from him. She is 
seen not as a clever woman, nor is she witty, and she -speaks 
without coquetry of her ‘ once-commended beauty’. But she 
has a dignity of soul and an innate courage that strike and 
impress all. 


She knows no peace of mind until her husband confides 
to her the formidable secret. She feels that a wall is rising 
between her and Brutus, she like a true wife must pull it 
down. 


‘You have some sick offence in your mind 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of’: 
Her retorts, 
‘Am I yourself. 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation ?’ 
i Or 
‘ Dwell I but in the suburbs of your good pleasure ? 
‘and her appeal, 
‘ By all your Vows of love and that great Vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one.’ 


are based upon her faith that wedlock is a sacred bond that 
unites the souls and not the bodies only. By virtue of it she 
wants to be a ‘soul-mate’ of her husband. 


_ Portia is a ‘softened reflection’ of Brutus. Though she 
is not as hardened a stoic as her husband, yet she knows a 
good deal of patience and fortitude. 


‘I grant I am a woman ; but withal 

A woman well-reputed’....... vacsi 

‘ Ihave made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here, in the thigh ? 


By all this she convinces Brutus of her capacity to share 
the secrets of his ‘heart’, his ‘engagements’ and ‘all the 
character of his sad brows.’ 


In characterising Portia, Shakespeare has given convincing 
evidence of his exquisite skill as a dramatic genius. ‘A 
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quiet beauty is the note of Portia, and Shakespeare sounds it 
at once. Her appearance is admirably contrived.’ Brutus ig 
alone, after the conspirators have left him. The deep stillness 
of the night is suggested remarkably : 


‘Boy ! Lucius ! Fast asleep ?’ 


Portia stealthily creeps in ; she comes so softly that in spite of | 


the hushed silence, Brutus is unaware of her presence, till she 
tenderly remarks : 
‘Brutus’ my Lord l 


Everything in the scene—not only the words and their 
meaning—contributes to build up Portia. Her quiet entrance, 
her soft introductiou of herself, the calmness of her thoughts 


and her well-proportioned though unchecked speech, her, 


homely references to supper-time, and the present risk of 
Brutus’s catching cold—all these contrive to represent Portia 
as a‘noble and charming woman. 


While Portia has a full share of feminine charm and grace, 
she has effiminate weakness as well. Lest she should seem 
too good to be true, Shakespeare does not present her asa 
patagon of perfection. She is not prepared to give any peace 
to her husband, till he acquaints her with the secret. She is 


not different from Calpurnia, a woman much weaker, in feel- | 


ing anxious because of the portents,of the previous night. 
She suffers awful torture on the day on which Brutus goes 
out to participate in Cæsars murder. She is restless, wild, 
distraught, and miserably conscious that her page’s sharp 
young eyes are fixed on her—she is very near betraying the 
` secret to Lucius ! . 
“I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 


How hard it is for women to keep Counsel.” 
and again, 


“How weak a thing the heart of'a women is” 
“O Brutus, 


The Heavens speed thee in thine enterprise.” and 
“Sure the boy heard me 


Whether the boy heard her 


or not, she does evince a moral as well as physical deteriora- 
tion. She wishes god speed to Brutus in his enterprise, even 


ete > ; 
i i o ee poate s ES: knows, and acquiesces, 
n n ce i 
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Calpurnia ;— > 

Calpurnia and Portia, the two female characters in ‘Julius 
Cæsar’, stand poles asunder. Portia is a high-souled lady, 
while Calpurnia represents the type of common place woman, 
with nothing very striking about her. Cæsar treats her like 
a child ; she has no share in his hopes and fears. In her part 
of twenty-six lines, she is represented as a nervous and fear- 
haunted woman. She pleads with Cæsar like a frightened 
child. She little understands his greatness and much less 


` appreciates his ambition : 


“Call it my fear 
that keeps you in the house, not yours own.” 
To humour her, Cæsar agrees to stay at home, and send 
an excise to the senate. What little influence she has over 


- him is swept away by the subtle flattery of Decius, who easily 


e 


prevails upon him to go to the senate. In the presence 
of Decius and others who come to fetch him to the senate- 
house, her silence is pathetic in its helplessness. We have 
but one cue for what happens to her during the rest of the 
scene : 

Cas: ‘Give me my robe, for I will go.’ 


She stands tremulous, watching him, and then goes 
herself to do his bidding for the last time. 


The Structure of the Play. 


Julius Cæsar was written about the middle of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic career. In this play, the boundaries of Shakes- 
peare’s art begin so considerably to extend. It shows a 
stagecraft. Though not of asure perfection, but bold and 
free. It is a study of Elizabethan stagecraft, almost at its 
best. Elizabethan stagecraft, with its freedom of time and 
space gives the playwright great scope for manipulating 
minor characters and incidents. The Elizabethan dramatist 


‘has to tell his story and to determine the fate of the chief 


figures in it and as long asthe progress of the story is not 
hampered, he may do pretty well what he likes by the way. 
Rome, Cæsar and heroie verse was a combination that can 
thrill and sway any audience. But Shakespeare might not 
have even touched this subject, had he not found Plutarch. 
Plutarch was a godsend to Shakespeare; his genius is closely 
allied to Shakespeare’s own. They are alike in their power 
to impart naturalness and life by a touch or so, to great. 
men and simple; present as well as past. In Julius Cesar, 
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Shakespeare re-draws the outline of the story simply, but 
he cannot resist crowding characters in. ‘This does not look 
odd, either; these characters are so striking and the dra. 
matist knows he can make a living man out of the dozen 
lines of dialogue, Much of the play’s virtue lies in the conti- 
nual invention and abundant vitality of these details of charac. 
ter and action. The fifth act is a galaxy of such creation, 


There is no formal mechanism of plot, the action moves 
forward upon a rise and fall of minor event that is most life. 
like. The whole play is alive in every line. Shakespeare 
in his dramatic construction gives a lot of prominence to 
the central point of a play; symmetry rather than sensation 
has an attraction for his genius. To him the balancing of 
the whole drama about a turning point inthe middle is more 
important than the final to which the action is to lead. | 
e the movement of the passion seems to follow the 
form of a regular circle, commencing in calmness, rising 
through emotional strain to a summit of agitation at the centre, © 
then through the rest of the play declining into a calmness © 
of a different kind............ Julius Caesar has the simplest of 
plots, our attention is engaged with a train of emotion which 
is made to rise gradually to a climax at the centre and then | 
equally gradually to decline”. 

The opening scene strikes appropriately the key-note of | 
the whole action. In it we see the two tribunes, the mouth | 
piece of the people, restraining the commoners from the loud 
tributes they are disposed to pay to Cesar. To make the 
audience aware of the existence of a Conspiracy against 
Cæsar, there could not be a better starting point than this 
limit that the popularity of Cæsar, which has made him what 
he is, is itself Teaching its recreation point. Such an opening 
also suggests that the Roman populace is to play an important 
part inthis drama. In this scene we get only a minutes’ 
glimpse of it, when it isin a harmless holiday mood. 


Hence ! home, your idle creatures get you home ; | 


Is this a holiday? ; 
Line after line is scattered through the scene and is 
contrived to describe indirectly how the people in the crowd | 
should look, and what they should express. “Such a suggestion 
moreover makes the whole play one complete wave of 
popular fickleness from crest to crest.” The populace being — 
kept constantly in our minds, imparts unity- to the first three 
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acts. By the end of the Ist scene they are easily persuaded, 
controlled and brought to sileuce. 


“They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness.” 


“The action moves by one impetus, in a barely checked 
crescendo, to the end of Act III. Cwsar’s murder is the 
theme. The mob provides a recurrent chorus of confusion 
and ends, as it has begun, this part of the story.” 


In the next scene, Cæsar’s entrance in a procession is set 
with a heightened effect against the disorder of the Ist. scene. 
His dominance is conveyed by very simple means. His name 
is sounded and not spoken, and that too seven times in 
twenty four lines. Cassius’ later outburst refers to it. 


‘Brutus and Cæsar ; What should be in that Cæsar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ?” 


The procession passes ; the mob and its idol at this moment 
have been set in clear contrast before us, now the main 
action may begin. The rest of the scene is elaborately con- 
trived to keep the conspirators and their cause before us. 
Cassius the moving spirit of the republican movement, gives 
tone and colour to the ensuing long dialogue. His closing 
soliloquy, is a ‘perfunctory forwarding of the plot.’ 


The background of tempest and supernatural portents in 
the next scene is a device for increasing the strain. “The 
conception of nature as establishing’ sympathy with sudden 
turns in human affairs is one the most fundamental instincts 
in poetry.” Itis not, fora merely pictorial effect, that he 
has introduced ‘thunder and lightning.” Here the chief 
concern of the dramatist is to picture Rome under the 
portentous storm, bur it is upon the personal episodes, he 
concentrates more—upon the slave with his burnitig hand, the 

Sonat anteee “hundred ghastly women 
transformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets.” — 
He cares for these episodes, for their effect upon the emotions 
of his characters and through them on his audience. 

The calm of the next act’s beginning stands in contrast 
against the stormy atmosphere of the first act. But it is-an 
appropriate setting for the stoical and conscientious Brutus. 
The scheme of the play now grows clear, for Brutus takes his 
place among his fellows as ‘moral dictator’ So long Cassius 
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has been the prime mover, but uow he surrenders bis leader- 
ship to Brutus. The coldness and rigidity of the scene is 
due to the dominance of Brutus. Incidental things as—the 
coming and going of the sleepy boy, the knocking without, 
and the striking of the clock—give the scene vitality and 
colour, which it needs. The tragedy isin the making. The 
scene with Portia is only a legitimate sequal. Brutus loves 
her, but the more he loves her, the less he can confide in her, 
Here Portia’s own tragedy, as well, is in the making. 


Upto this time, Cæsar has been kept in the background, 
He only twice crosses the stage in the second scene of Act I. 
The audience is at once impressed by this glimpse of his 
imposing personality and the awe and respect which it has 
inspired among the multitude. We now see lim solicited by 
Calpurnia to stay at home. Thunder and lightning herald 
this scene’s beginning. This is to restore the mood 
wrought in us by the storm ia the previous act. Calpurnia’s 
speech is a very echo of Casca’s description of omens and 
portents. Cæsar at first stands rock like against the pleadings 
of ‘his wife :— 
‘Danger knows full well 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he.’ 
Then he wavers out of consideration for his wife’s solicitations. 
a) ‘And for thy humours, I will stay at home.’ 
But -ultimately he is taken in by Decius friendliness and 
hattery, strengthened by the thronging in of the other 
conspirators, looking so ‘fresh and merrily.” It is a good 
preparation for the tragedy ; the following lines are full of 
tragic irony :— 
“Good friend, goin and taste some wine with me, 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together.’ 
A supreme effect is produced by this sacrament of hospitality 
and trust.. Cæsar is now ringed by the conspirators, whose 
daggers are ready and the next two scenes are to prolong the 
suspense till they strike. 

.. The next act begins with the trumpets sounding, Cæsar 
enters surrounded by the conspirators. There is another 
prelude of two voices : 

` Cæsar :—The Ides of March are come. 
Sooth :—Ay Cæsar, but not gone. 
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All this puts the nerves on edge Then follows, soon after, 
the fateful event. 


By means of the rhetorical speech delivered by Cesar, 
in reply to even Brutus’ solicitations on behalf of Metellus ' 
Cimber, Shakespeare erects before us. the, ‘Colossus’, that is ` 
to be overthrown. Ina flash the blow falls. ‘Butchered by ` 
Casca, sacrificed by Brutus, Cæsar lies dead’. 


The entire action of the play so far has been a preparation | 
for this very event, and we are only a quarter of the way ` 
through the first scene of the third act that this crisis takes 
place. Vet, with dead Cæsar lying there, Shakespeare ` 
manages to arouse such fresh interest in, the living that 
without belittling the catastrophe or damping our emotions 
down, our minds are turned forward. This is indeed, a great ` 
technical achievement. By the end of this long scene, our” 
interest in Cæsar is lost in our expectation of the Forum. ‘The 
main spring of the renewed action. lies, in the creation of 
Antony. He has been represented as an ineffectual figure. 
so far. But now in person, and by reference and contrast 
Shakespeare brings him to a sudden overwhelming importance. 


Against the helter skelter of the moment after Cæsar’s fall 
stands the calmness and dignity of Brutus. Antony has 
fled and the conspirators seem confounded -by their very 
success. But Brutus the man of principle isseen at his best. 
His deep sincerity is beyond reproach. S 

‘Fates, we will know your pleasures. 

That we shall die we know, “tis but the time 

And drawing days out, ‘that men stand upon.’ 
If Rome is ungrateful they must die—but in high principle 
that fears not. The exalted patriots led by their philosophic 
leader are stopped on their way, by the arrival of a servant. 
This is the turning-point of the play. On the one side is the 
group of triumphant and powerful men and on the other side 
suddenly appears, a humble messenger. Brutus at this 
moment is infatuate ; it is principles that blind him. Antony’s 
message shows an uncanny knowledge of the man. 


“Brutus is noble, wise, valiant and honourable.’ 


Then Antony makes his ‘debut by means of his verbal 
duel'with the conspirators. 


Brutus’ speech, many a.time, has been condemned as poor 
and ineffective. Shakespeare never intended to make it 
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so, for it attains its end in convincing the crowd. It is very 
noble prose and even seems to wear better than Antony’s : 
fine oratory. It. should be considered as a p ut of the 
representation of Brutus’ character. He must deliberately 
avoid an appeal to the sentiments of the pupulace, about whom 
Brutus has no illusions. 

“Only be patient till we have appeased the multitude, 


besides themselves with fear.” 
If he does not appeal to the’ passion of the citizens, he 
concedes nothing to their simplicity either. 
‘Censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, 
that you may be the better judge .’ 


It is a compliment rather to his own intellecttil pride. He 
has won them not by what he has said, but by what he is, 
It is clearly shown, men in the crowd do not think, they feel, 
They are ‘biddable’ and sensitive to suggestion like children. 
Mark Antony with his oration makes it plainer. 


There are two views of Antony’s speech. According to one 
it is “a triumph of effective cleverness. The cheapening of 
the truth, the appeals to passion, the perfect carillon of flattery, 
cajoler, mockery and pathos, swinging to a magnificent tune, 
all serve to make it a model of what popular oratory should 
be.” By another view there is nothing in this speech, false: 
or calculated. “Antony feels like this, and on these: occasions, 
he never lets his thought belie his feelings, that is all. And. 
he knows, without stopping to think, what’ the common 
thought and feeling will be, where reason and sentiment will 
touch bottom—and if it be a muddy bottom what matter !— 
because he is himself,............ , The common man raised to 
the highest power. So once in touch with his audience, he 
can hardly go wrong. 


How easy he makes things for them! No abstract 

arguments.” 

‘But here’s a parchment with the seal of Cæsar 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will.’ 
Antony sweeps the entire populace off its feet, the conspirators 
are routed from Rome; but the first victim of Antony’s 
eloquence, is the wretched Cinna the poet who is absolutely 
innocent. Against the high tragedy of the murder of Cæsar 
is set a poor poetaster’s ruthless slaughter, Shakespeare 
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composes this ironic picture, with an artist’s conscience, to 
effect a balance. ; 


The fourth act begins with the arithmetical calculations 
of the new masters of Rome. 


“hese men, then, shall'die ; theit means are pricked.’ 


This scene of fifty lines, is admirably done. Lepidus is 
represented in twenty-two words. Octavius is introduced 
and the features of his personality marked. He does not 
hesitate in expressing his opinion against that of Antony 
even when his own position, has not been clearly defined. 


‘You may do your will ; 
But he’s a tried and valiant soldier.’ 


Another feature of Antony’s character is shown. He is not 
only a clever orator, but also a thoughtful statesman, fully 
alive to realities. 

‘Brutus and Cassius 


Are ievying powers! We must straightway make head!’ 

At the next scene Brutus and his followers are shown 

straightway ready for war and henceforth till the end of the 

play, its action seems a straight course. The philosopher has 

turned a „military commander and never before was he as 
grave or austere. His austerity does not spare even Cassius. 


‘Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own charge, or by ill officers 


Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 


Things done undone.’ 


The next scene which is the longest in the play is 
dominated by Brutus and tuned prominently to his mood. 
To avoid the monotony and gloom that may arise from the 
dominance of a good man in adversity, Shakespeare has 
cleverly devised the emotional elaboration of the quarrel 
between Brutus and Cassius. The quarrel and reconciliation 
quicken, for a time though, our sympathy with the two chief 
conspirators. The eccentric interlude of the poet can only 
be justified as a preparation for the sudden drop to the deep 
still note struck by the pathetic revolution of Portia’s death. 


Bru: ʻO Cassius, I am sick of many griefs.’ 
EE E A E ‘Portia is dead, 
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The ghost of Cæsar causes a momentary thrill, but 


childish prattle of Lucius, while asleep, and the compo 
talk of the soldiers effect some relief. 


t 
S 


BOR Fo ei 


1 
The last act of the play begins with the parley in Whig 
the leaders of the Opposing armies indulge in mutual taunt 
and accusations which leave us cold. The act is all about the 
battle of Philippi, which we do not follow with much zest! 
Yet, the battle has a pathetic interest as it leads to the sad 
though heroic end of Brutus and Cassius. 


Throughout the play there is ‘one closely-workej 
motive’—the growing and irresistible Spirit of Cæsar which 
is even Strengthened by the death of Cesar. The first two 
acts are devoted to the hatching of conspiracy. The third act 
deals with. the execution of the design and its immediate 
Consequences. The last two acts are covered by the remote 
though, necessary Consequences of Cæsar’s death calling to 
the ultimate defeat and death of the two leaders of the 


conspiracy. ‘This ‘one closely-worked motive’ imparts unity 
` to the play, 
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Some Commentaries on Julius Cesar. 
1. Schlegel: Lectures, 1815 | 

Cæsar is not the hero of the piece, but Brutus, ‘he amiable 
beauty of this character, his feeling and patriotic heroism, are 
portrayed with peculiar care. Yet the poet has pointed out 
with great nicety the superiority of Cassius over Brutus in 
independent volition and discernment in judging of human 
affairs; that the latter, from the purity of his mind and his 
conscientious love of justice, is unfit to be the head ofa 
party in a state entirely corrupted; and that these very 
faults give an unfortunate tura to the cause of the conspirators. 
In the part of Cæsar several ostentatious speeches have been 
censured as unsuitable. But as he never appear in action, we 
have no other measure of his greatness than the impression 
‘which he makes upon the rest of the characters and his 
peculiar confidence in himself. In this Cæssar was by no 
means deficient, as we learn from history and his own writing ; 
but he displayed it more in the easy ridicule of his enemies _ 
than in pompous discourses. The theatrical effect of this -play 
is injured by a partial falling off at the last two acts compared 
with the preceding in external splendour and rapidity. ‘The 
first appearance of Cæsar in festal robes, when the music 
stops, and all are silent whenever he opens his mouth, and 
when the few words which he utters are received as oracles, 
is truly magnificent; the conspiracy is a true conspiracy, 
which in stolen interviews and in the dead of night prepares 
the blow whichis to be struck in open day,. and which is to 
change the constitution of the world,—the confused thronging 
before the murder of Cæsar, the general agitation even of the 
perpetrators after the deed, are all portrayed with most 
masterly skill ;- with the funeral procession and the speech 
of Antony the effect reaches its utmost height. Cæsar’s 
shade is more powerful to avenge his fall than he himself 
was to guard against it. Afterthe overthrow of the external 
splendour and greatness ofthe conqueror: and ruler, of the 
world, the, intrinsic grandeur of character of Brutus and 
‘Cassius is all that remain to fill the stage and occupy the 
minds of the spectators ; suitably to their name, as the last 
of the Romans, they stand there, in some degree alone ; and 
the forming of a great and hazardous determination is more 
powerfully calculated to excite our expectation than“ the 
Supporting the consequences of the deed with heroic firmness. 
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2. HAZLITT: Characters of Shakespeares plays. 1817. 


“Julius Cæsar is not equal, as a whole, to either of 
Shakespeare’s other plays taken from the Roman history. It 
is inferior in interest to Coriolanus, and both in interest and 
power, to Antony & Cleopatra. It, however, abounds in 
admirable and affecting passages, and is remarkable for the 
profound knowledge of character in which Shakespeare 
could scarcely fail. If there is any exception to this remark, 
it is in the hero of the piece himself.. ... Shakespeare has in 
this play and elsewhere shown the same penetration into 
political character and the springs of the public events as to 
those of every-day life. For instance, the whole design to 
liberate their country fails from the generous temper and 
overweening confidence of Brutus in the goodness of their 
cause and the assistance of others.” 


In Hamlet, the impassioned wavering hero looked with 
envy on. the. Roman character of Horatio, who, while he 
suffered everything, seemed to suffer nothing, who was the 
slave of no passion, taking with equal thanks the buffets 
and rewards of fortune, his blood and judgment well 
comingled. If we transport this character from christian 
times into heathen ages, and from Denmark into the excited 
public life of Rome, we have the main features of Brutus who 
forms the chief character in Julius Cesar. Of a phlegmatic 
temperament, calm and serious, indifferent to amusement and 
pleasure, unmoved by passion, ‘a lamb that carried anger, as 
the flint bears fire.’ Brutus is born to be a stoic, and practises 
the principles of that school which prescribes the passive use 
of life and enjoins the power of endurance. Of him, as of 
Horatio, it is said that none knew better how to endure than 
he, and Messala and Cassius acknowledge this with admiration. 
He possesses all the virtues which constitute a noble nature ; 
he has strengthened in himself all the virtues which practical 
life ripens and brings to perfection ; he has won for his own 
all the virtues which arise out of strength of will and the 
dominion of the mind over the passions. In his relations. to 

his wife and servant he is tender and mild, amiable and. full 
of kindly consideration ; in all his relations to society and to 
the state he is unselfish, armed with probity, incapable of 
flattery, unbiassed by party spirit, perfectly upright, and careful 
for the common weal ; in his relation to himself, in his 
condemnation of passion, he is discreet and circumspect, 
never rash in action or decision, but is resolution once taken, 
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he is invincible in spirit and action, firm and steady in carry- 
ing out his plans, and a stern ruler over inward emotions. 
Standing between the unmanly irresolute Hamlet and the 
manly overstrained Macbeth, the elements are 


‘Go mixed in him, that. nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man 1 


That man, whose nature Macbeth also originally possessed, 
that man, who does nothing less than whar becomes a man, 
and who proves his manhood, above all, by mastery over himself. 
Shakespeare has developed this distinctive feature in Brutus, 
by great examples. He has endowed him with a nature as 
profound and with feelings as powerful and as excitable as 


: Hamlet and Macbeth, but the poet has concealed the uncommon 


intensity of these emotions under the veil of heroic calmness 
and behind the accepted character of the determined politician. 
We scarcely perceive the uneasiness which disturbs him within 
those passages where, at the beginning of the conspiracy 
and towards the conclusion of it, he envies the careless sleep 
of his boy Lucius. Little adapted for dissimulation, he tells 
the conspirators to perform their parts steadily, like clever 
actors, and he sets them a good »xample. When they 
think their plans are betrayed by Popilius Leña, Cassius is 
about to kill himself, but Brutus calmly looks the suspected 
person in the face and observes that he is not dangerous. 
He conceals the project from his wife until he has heroic 
proof of her discretion. The early death of ‘his beloved 
wife overwhelms him with ‘grief and blood ill-tempered,’ 
and makes him more ready to quarrel with Cassius than is his 
nature, but immediately after he is able. to conceal Portia’s 
death from Messala, that the tiding may not shake his courage. 
Over the body of Cassius nature demands her rights, but he 
puts off the debt of tears; until another time that his personal 
anguish may not endanger the public cause. All these 
striking features of a sharply drawn character are without 
display and are almost silently indicated in the piece ; no 
more laconic characterization has Shakespeare ever made use 
of than in this laconic Roman who performs the greatest deéds 
with the utmost simplicity, and uses the fewest words over 
the grandest actions. : 


The play under consideration is a most striking variation 
on the theme of Hamlet and Macbeth, and gives us a iew and 
remarkable proof of'the depth and many sidedness with which 
Shakespeare thought out and elaborated any problem he had 
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ouce seized upon. A deed of as great, nay greater, Weigh 
` than that demanded of Hamlet or planned by Macbeth is laid 
this pattern ofa man, the murder of a hero who had Incregy 
ed the greatness of Rome as much as he had endangerg 
her freedom. It is a deed of nature doubtful in itself whic}, 
is required of him, not one decidedly tight or decidedly Wrong 
like that to which Hamlet was called and to which Macbeth 
was tempted. The uncertainty, the doubt, the discord lay in the 
‘other instances in the men themselves, here it lies in the 
‘thing itself, and is only from thence transferred ` to an even, 
` clear, and right-judging mind. Hamlet was urged to a just 


revenge, he was called to punish a wrong committed, he 


. ventured not to take the first and the only step, he scarcely 
desired the end, and: the means still less. Macbeth feels 
‘himself tempted to murder and treachery, to the performance 
ofa wrong not committed, he shudders at both end and means, 


‚but as soon as he is resolved, he takes with the first Step all 





.the ensuring ones ; as Soon as. he ig determined as to the 
end, he adopts the means also, ‘grasping even more than is 
necessary. Brutus is persuaded by his friends to ‘take part 


in a murder and Conspiracy, as he himself } calls it, fot the 
restoration of freedom; his task is to prevent an injustice as yet 
only apprehended on Casar’s part; he desires the end, but 
only the means most necessary for attaining it; he takes the 
first step, but not the second and third; whereas he should 
either not have taken the first, or he should also have taken 
others. With him it is not a disturbance of nature in conse. 
quence of an unequal temperament, and thus, resulting from 
»» this a sin of omission, as with Hamlet ;itis not a disorderly, 


sense, in the history of Julius Cesar, the tendency js 
political : to depict the collision of mor i 
duties. The struggle between the humani 


A Public dut > this is 
the soul of this play, and the most interesting 7 


A ae ; oint of th 
situation in which Brutus is placed,” p e 
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4, RUMELIN.. Shakespeare-Studien, 1866. 


. “Among the Roman dramas,- Julius Cæsar is the most 
: complete, and stands, moreover, in close proximity to the high- 
est achievements of the poet. It is not only rich in beautiful 
details, but the action throughout is well- constructed and 
intelligible. Few and far between aré the indications that 
the Poet moved with a lack of sureness among classic sut- 
roundings. Thus, for example, in the first scene a Tribune 
of the People ordering them to return to their houses asks 
` whether they are ignorant of the fact that workpeople must 
not walk upon a labouring day without the sign of their 
-` profession ; such a police regulation in a republic of that 
time is inconceivable ; likewise that Cicero in a. popular 
gatherivg should speak in Greek. The sketch of Cæsar himse f 
may serve.as an example that it is an unprofitable task if 
not well-nigh impossible to place upon the stage a character 
celebrated in history. Greas historic achievements presuppose 
that a man-in difficult situations, among many possible and 
plausible solutions, undeceived by conflicting. counsels, chooses 
, With judgment sure and swift and brings ‘to completion that 
one which best serves the purpose he’ is pursuing. Such does 
‘not, however; lend itself to dramatic, treatment,’ especially as 
-it provides too much realistic deatil, and the poet is -not 
„usually endowed with thai class of intellect’ necessary fòr the 
purpose he would hardly be a poet if he were. Thus it 
happens that great men are commonly shown on the stage 
using, big words. These, however, ususally sounds but inflated 
and thrasonical, and this especially applies to Shakespeare’s” 
Cæsar. That he refers to himself so often‘ in the «third 
person sounds offensively to us ;. likewise when he declares 
it beneath him that the Senaté should be told. that~ he cannot 
come ; Decius must simply say, ‘Cæsar does not wish to come.’ 
He could not threaten to ‘spuro as a dog out of his way’ a 
Roman Senator who prayed pardon for a brother’s banishment; 
When another.repeats this request. Cesar could -have replied 
‘wilt thou hold up Olympts?’ Had the poet read but a 
Single chapter of Cæsars Commentaries he would tot have 
assigned to his hero such ill-bred, bragging words. To us 
it is somewhat striking that, two really great men, Frederic 
and Napoleon, did not admire Shakespeare’s historic dramas ; 
they knew only too well that a great victory is-not won after 
the fashion of Henry Vat Agincourt, and that great men 
neither speak nor act as Çæsar, Antony, and Coriolanus. 
Further more, it will not pass for a portrayal and habit of 
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that period, if the hostile generals personally encounter | 
before the battle merely in order to abuse each other and 
make threats as did the Homeric heroes. If one frieud has 


accused another of base action and threatens chastisement, | 


such words cannot be simply wiped out as with a sponge, 
and to set matters right again with family afflictions as an 
excuse one should be in a more depressed mood. Even here 

the full tide of feeling corresponding to the momentary aim 
compels the Poet, though submerged in details, to bring the 
conflict, each situation and each part, to fullest expression 
along the proper lines.” 


5. HUDSON. Shakespeare : His life, Art, and characters, 
872. 


“As a whole, this play is several degrees inferior to 
Coriolanus. Admirable as is the characterization regarded 
individually, still, in respect of dramatic compositions, the 
play does not, to my mind, stand among the Poet’s 
masterpieces. But it abounds in particular scenes and passages 
fraught with the highest virtue of his genius. Among these 
may be specially mentioned the second scene of the first Act, 
where-Cassius lays the egg of the conspiracy in Brutus’s 
mind, warmed with such a wtappage of instigation as to 
assure of its being quickly hatched. Also, the first scene 
of the Second Act, unfolding the birth of the conspiracy, and 
winding up with the interview, so charged with domestic 
glory, of Brutus and Portia. The oration of Antony in 
æsar’s funeral is such an-interfusion of art and Passion as 
tealizes the very perfection of its kind. Adapted at once to 
the comprehension of the lowest mind and to the delectation 
of the highest and running its pathos into the very quick 


mightier than ever his genius and fortune were. The quarrel 


of Brutus and Cassius.is deservedly celebrated. Dr. Johnson 


thought it Somewhat ‘cold and unaffecting.’ Coleridge 
thought otherwise. Iam content to err with Coleridge here, 
if it be an error. But there is nothing in the play that seems 
to be more divinely touched than the brief scene of Brutus 
and his boy Lucius. The gentle and loving nature of Brutus 
is there out in its noblest and sweetest transpiration,” 
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6. HALLAM. Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
(Fifth Edition), 1873. 


“In Julius Cesar, the plot wants even that historical 
unity which the romantic drama requires ; the third and fourth 
acts are ill connected ; it is deficient in female characters, and 
in that combination which is generally apparent amidst all 
the intricacies of his fable. But it abounds in fine scenes and 
fine passages, the spirit of Plutarch’s Brutus is well seized, 
the predominance of Cæsar is judiciously restrained, the 
characters have that individuality which Shakespeare seldom 
misses; nor is there, perhaps, in the whole range of ancient 
and modern eloquence a speech more fully realising the 
perfection that orators have striven to attain than that of 
Antony.” : 


7. DOWDEN : Shakespeare: His mind and art, 1875. 


In Julius Cesar, Shakespeare makes a complete imaginative 
study of the case of a man predestined to failure, . who, 


„nevertheless retains to the end the moral integrity which he 


prized as his highest possession, and who with each new 
error advances a fresh claim upon our admiration and our 
love. To maintain the willin a fruitful relation with facts, 
that was what Romeo could not do because he brooded over 
things as they reflected and repeated themselves in his own 
emotions ; what Hamlet could not do because he would not 
or could not come into direct contact with events, but studies 
them as they endlessly repeated and reflected themselves in 
his own thinking. Henry V had been a ruler of men be- 
cause, possessing a certain plain genius for getting into direct 
relation with concrete facts, and possessing also entire moral 
soundness, his will, his conscience, his intellect, and his 
enthusiasms had all been at one and had all tended to action. 
Shakespere’s admiration of the great men of action is immense 
because he himself was primarily not a man of action, He 
is stern to all idealists because he was aware that he might 
too easily yield himself to the tendencies of an idealist,,.But 
with his sternness there is mingled a passionate tenderness. 
He shows us remorselessly their failure, but, while they fail, 
we love them.” Orpen 


8. VON FRIESEN. Shakespeare Studien. 1876. 


_ “The principal similarity between Brutus and Hamlet 
lies, nevertheless, in their mutual inclination to regard -all 
questions and circumstances of life from the ideal rather 
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than the practical side. The depth of nature from which 
this habit arises exercises upon us a peculiar magic of attrac. 
tive power. We feel and suffer with Brutus in the selfsame 
way as with Hamlet, although they both’ proceed from their 
natural dispositions and mode of action in complete contrast 
to each other. In as much as Brutus condenses his overflowing 
thoughts and ideas by the energy of his will power into short 
brief words, as though in accord with an inflexible resolution, 
he could not so lose himself as does Hamlet, who through a 
similar richness of thought and feeling is ever ready in 
wavering indecision for talk ingenious and Profound, yet is 
not in the position to form an energetic resolution. The 
genius of Shakespeare has worked most wonderfully towards 
Nature’s handicraft, he has brought out in the character of 
Brutus an ever rising mildness and loveliness, a determined 
denial to bitterness and cruelty, in distinction to Hamlet who, 
with similar natural talents, loses himself in fanatical 
bitterness and acrimony, indeed, even in cruelty. In spite of 


nevertheless the innermost source of tragic fate for both is 
óne and the same. Had Brutus but looked upon the intrusive 
tesolution,-to free his country from tyranny, not merely from 
the ideal ‘standpoint, the death of Antonius—probably also 
that of Octavius—would have seemed to him an unavoidable 
necessity. That this oversight bitterly Tevenged itself upon 
him, in the relinquishing of the interment to Antonius, 


directly after the assassination: his speech in the forum, and 
likewise the energy of his righteous indignation at the 
unworthy behaviour of Cassius.” 


9. ULRICI. Shakespeares Dramatic Art 1876. 


“In the historical drama the interest—if it is to be historical 
“must, above all things, be truly historical, then it will be 
truly poetic as well. History, however, in a certain sense 
does not trouble itself about persons; its chief interest is in 
historical facts and their meaning. Now in Julius Cesar, 
we have absolutely only one point of interest, a true, but a 
variously jointed unity. One and the same thought is reflected 
in the fall of Cæsar, in the deaths of Brutus and Cassius, and 

in the victory of Antony and Octavius. No man, even though 
he were as mighty as Cæsar and as noble as Brutus, is 
sufficiently great to guide history according to his own will ; 
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every one, according to his vocations, may contribute his stone 
to the building of the grand whole, but let no one presume 
to think that he can, with impunity, experiment with it. 
The great Cæsar, however, merely experimented when he 
allowed the royal crown to be offered to him, and then rejected 
it thrice against his own will. He could not curb his ambition 
—this history mignt perhaps have pardoned—but he did not 
understand her, and attempted that which he, at the time at 
least, did not yet wish. The consequence of this error which 
was entirely his own, the consequence of this arrogant 
presumption which the still active republican spirit, the 
old Roman love and pride of freedom, stirred up against him, 
proved his downfall. But Brutus and Cassius erred also by 
imagining that Rome could be kept in its glory and preserved 
from its threatening ruin simply by the restoration of the 
republic ; as if the happiness, the power, and the greatness of 
a state depended upon its form, and as if a’single man could 
repair a nation’s demoralization by a mere word of command. 
And as Cesar had thought life unendurable without the out- 
ward dignity of the royal throne, so they imagined life not 
worth having without the honour of outward freedom, for they 
confounded outward with inward moral freedom, or, at all 
events, omitted to consider that the former can exist only as 
the result and expression of the latter. They, too, experimented 
with history ; Cassius trusted that his ambitious and selfish 
will, and Brutus, that his noble and self sacrificing will, 
would be strong enough to direct the course of history. For 
both felt that the moral spirit of the Roman nation had sunk 
too deep to be able in future to govern itself as a Republic ; 
Cassius knew, Brutus suspected, that the time of the Republic 
was coming toan end. But in their republican pride and 
feeling their republican honour hurt, they thought themselves 
called upon to make an attempt. to save it, they trusted to 
their power to be able, as it were, to take it upon their 
shoulders and so keep its head above water. This was the 
arrogance which was added to the error, and which spurred 
them on not only to unreasonable undertaking, but to commit 
a criminal act; and, therefore, they doubly deserved the 
punishment which befell them. Antony, on the other hand, 
with Octavius and Lepidus—the talented voluptuary, the clever 
actor andthe good natured simpleton although not half so 
powerful and noble as their opponents, comes off victorious, 
because, in fact, they but followed the course of history, and 
knew how to make useof it. Thus in all the principal parts. 
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we have the same leading thought, the same unity in the — 
(historical) interest, except that it is reflected in various Ways, 
But it also shines forth in the secondary parts in Portia’s 
death, as well as in the fall of Cato, Cicero, and the other 
conspirators ; Portia and Cato perish with the noble but 
erring Brutus, who desires only what ‘is good; the others 
with the selfish Cassius, who thinks only of himself. All 
perish because they do not understand, but endeavoured 
arbitrarily to make history or, arbitrarily, went round the 
problem which had to be solved in its own time and ‘spoke | 
Greek.’ Thus history appears represented from one of its } 
main aspects, in its inner autocratic, active, and formative 
power, by which, although externally formed by individual 
men, it nevertheless controls and marches over the heads of 
the greatest of them.” 


10. SNIDER. System of Shakespeare's Dramas, 1877. 


“This drama may be said to exhibit the Ethical World of 
Shakespeare in its highest form, as well as in its’ most 
accurate gradation. Three typical characters are brought 
before us participating in the revolution of a great epoch. 
Domestic life is placed in the remote background, where, 
however, in the person of Portia, it shines through the 





tempest of political strife with a divine beauty. We now 
behold the Poet rising to the serenest elevation of historical 


insight, in which the nation is only a transitory element in - 


the great movement of Universal History. 


But first it would perhaps be well to enumerate some of the 
elements which belong to this Ethical World of Shakespeare. 
Those most obvious and most Commonly recognizéd are the 
Individual, Family, and State......For instance, a person may 
assert the right of individual conscience—a certain valid 
principal against the majesty of law, which is the command 
of the State; or, like Antigone, may prefer duty towards 
family to obedience to civil authority; or, finally, their may be a 
still higher collision that betweeu the defenders of State on 
the one hand, and the Supporters of the World Spirit on the 
other. Such is the collision between nations struggling for 
independence and their conquerors... a 


Now, it is just this collision which Shakespeare has presen- 
ted in Julius Cesar. For Cæsar is the representative of the 
World Spirit ; he appears upon the stage of History as the 
destroyer of his country’s liberties ; hence the great conflict of 
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his life was with the State. It is, indeed, this fact which has 
caused him to be calumniated by nearly twenty centuries 
of writers and speakers. But note that Shakespeare does 
not join in this cry of execration. To him Casar’s career is 
not political but world-historical; not limited to a single 
state, but having the World as its theatre. To him Cæsar 
stands at the head of that eternal and infinite movement in 
whose grasp the nations are playthings. But,on the other 
hand, let us not forget that this movement was nothing exter- 
nal to Rome—it was the movement of Rome herself ; 
the Roman Constitution was sapped perhaps before 
the birth of Cæsar. He only carried out the unconscious 
national will; he saw what Rome needed, and possessed the 
strength to execute it, and this is his greatness and, in fact, 
the only real political greatness, That one man can overturn 
the form of government permanently, against the will and 
spitit of a whole people, is preposterous. That such was not 
Shakespeare’s view is shown by the termination of the play— 
the conspirators are overthrown and the supporters of Cæsar 
are unsuccesstul, 


There are three leading moments in the drama : first, Cæsar 
in the consummation of his world-historical career on the 
pinnacle of his power and glory ; second, the reaction of the 
State against him, headed by Cassius ; third, the negation of 
this reaction through the restoration and absolute validity of 
the Cæsarian movement.: Hence we see that Cæsar is the real 
hero; and that the piece is justly entitled Julius Cesar. We 
also see that the collision is between the World Spirit and 
the Nation and that in this struggle three typical 
characters participate, forming a complete cyclus of characteri- 
zation. Cæsar represents the world-historical standpoint ; 
Cassius, the political ; Brutus, the moral. Cæsar perishes; the 
ancient national sentiment rises up for a moment and destroys 
the individual, for, being of flesh and blood, an assassin may 
tush upon him and stab him to the heart—but his thought is 
not thus doomed to perish. Next to him comes Cassius, whose 
great mistake was that he still had faith in his country—a 
pardonable error, if any, to mortals ! He did not, and perhaps 
could not, rise above the purely political point of view; to him 
the State was the ultimate ethical principle of the Universe. 
Hence he did not comprehend the world-historical movement 
represented by Cæsar, but collided with it and was destroyed. 
He is, indeed, a painful, deeply tragic character; with all his 
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greatness, devotion, and intelligent activity—still „finite and. 
short-sighted. The mistake of Brutus is that he had anything | 

` to do-with the matter at all—that he took a part—or, at least a. 
-leading part in this revolution. The collision lay Wholly | 

é beyond his mental horizon ; hence he represents nothing 
objeəctive—is the bearer of no Sreatest ethical principle, like | 
Cæsar and Cassius. He presumed to lead when he was | 
intellectually in total darkness, trusting alone to his own good 
intentions. We donot blame him because he was ignorant, | 

~ but because he did not know that he was ignorant. Every 

` rational being must at least comprehend its own limits—must | 

“know that it does not know. We may laud the motive, buy | 

` lament the deed ; still, man, as endowed. with Reason and | 
Universality, cannot run away from his act and hide himself 

' behind his intention, but 'must take the inherent conseqences 
of his deed in their total circumference. 


ie | 
‘Brutus is, no doubt, the sphinx of the play, aad has given | 
much trouble to critics on avcount of the contradictions of his 
` character. He seems both moral and immoral—to be actuated 
by the noblest motives for the public good, yet can ‘give no 
rational ground for his act, Indeed, we are led to believe that 
his vanity was so swollen by the flattery of Cassius that it 
hurried him unconsciously beyond the pale of his convictions, 
Still, Brutus was undoubtedly a good citizen, a good husband, 
and agood man. But any one of these three relations may 
come into conflict with the others, Waich, then, is to be 
followed ? Ifa man has not subordinated these speers into a 


what course to pursue. Sometimes he may follow one, some- 
times another, for in his mind they all possess equal validity. 
“Hence such a person can only be inconsistent, vacillating, and 
contradictory in his actions ; and such a person was Brutus,—a 
good moral man, who recongnized al] duties, but did not 


comprehend their limitations, and, hence, fell beneath their 
conflict.” $ 


11. STAPPER. Shakes 


“But of this deep inner affinit 
‘Julius Cæsar, there is none betwe 
‘two later Roman tragedies. Anto 
Coriolanus, both written about the same time, proceed from 
an entirely new order of thoughts and reflections, their motive 
‘being the portrayal of selfishness, which in the oneicase presents 
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itself in an amiable, open, and attractive character, and in. the 
other in a proud and reserved one. Ali these plays are 
- pre-eminently ethical studies, not historical sketches.” 
. 42, MOULTON. Shakespeare as Dramatic Artist, 1893. 
“To catch the Grouping of Characters in’ Julius Cesar it 
_ must be contemplated in the lignt of the antithesis between 
the outer and inner life. In Brutus the antihesis disappears 
amid the perfect balancing of his character, to reappear in 
the action when Brutus has to chose between nis cause and his 
friend. In Cæsar the practical life only is developed, and he 
fails as soon as action involves the inner life. Cassius has the 
powers of both outer ‘and inner life perfect, and they are 
fused into one master-passion, morbid but unselfish. Antony 
has carried to an even greater perfection the culture of both 
lives, and all his powers are concentrated in one purpose, which 
is purely selfish. Inthe action in which this group of 
personages is involved, the-determining fact is the change that 
has come over the spirit of .Roman life, and. introduced ~ into 
its public policy the element of personal aggrandisement and 
personal risk, The new spirit works upon Brutus: the chance 
of winning political liberty by assassination Of one individual 
just overbalance his moral judgment, and he falls. Yet in his 
fall he is glorious : the one false judgment of his lite brings 
himwh at is more to him than victory, the chance of maintain- 
ing the calmness of principle. amid the ruins of a falling 
cause, and showing how a stoic can fail and die. The new spirit 
affects Cæsar and tempts him into a personal -enterprise, in 
‘which success demands.a meanness that he lacks, and he ‘is 
betrayed to his fall. Yet in his fall he is glorious: the assassin’s 
daggers purge him from the stain of his momentary personal 
ambition, and the sequal shows that the Roman-world was not 
worthy of a ruler such as Cæsar. The spirit of the age affects 
Cassius, and fans his. passion to work itself out to his own des- 
truction, and he falls. Yet in his fall he is glorious ; we forgive 
him the lowered tone of his political action when we see by the 
Spirit of the new rulers how desperate was the chance for 
which he played, and how Cassius and his.loved cause of 
republican freedom expire together. The spirit of the age 
which has wrought upon the rest is controlled and used by 
Antony, and he rises on their ruins. Yet in his rise he is less 
glorious than they in their fall; he does all for self; he -may 
claim, therefore, the prize of success, but in goodness he has 
no share beyond that he is permitted, to: be the passive 
instrument of punishing evil” é 
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13. J. M. Brown: Julius Cæsar: A study, n.d. | 
“Though Shakespeare paid no attention to the unities nor 
consciously followed the rules of classical art, this Play 
approaches more nearly to a Greek tragedy in its exclusion | 
of humour, its introduction of the fury or spirit of revenge, | 
its unfigurative strength cf diction, and its statuesque art than | 
any other of his tragedies. There is none of the exuberance of | 
wisdom and poetry, none of the overflow of thought and | 
character, none of the tragic humour that we find in Hamlet or | 
Lear. We see him holding the reigu upon his imagination, 
His passion never overcomes him or leads him to heights | 
whence he may contemplate all existence and its deeper 
problems. He was too absorbed in realising a state of society, 
and aform of character so different from what he knew and | 
worked in, to give expression to the racking thoughts that 
were beginning to harass his nature. 


In no other play except Coriolanus which is also from | 
Plutarch, has Shakespeare used his original with such reverence | 
as to adopt almost all its features and tones. He has resorted | 
to no other source for his material. He seems to have accepted 
it as entirely ready for the dramatic mould. And in history, | 
‘without a doubt, the dramatist is at the mercy of the historian ; 
he reads if the historian is popular ; he must retain the 
traditional facts and even views of the facts. His whole 
genius must be spent on the scenes so that they shall be 
vivid and easily represented, on the characters and their rela- 
tions to each other, and on the wisdom and poetry he puts | 
into their mouths. 


And closely as we feel the incidents, ard the characters, and 
even their speeches in the play follow the narratives of 
Plutarch, still we recognize that there is a wealth of genius 





above his other and greater tragedies. He has caught the 
sp:rit of the staunch Roman republican and interpreted his 
ideals so as to ennoble them. He takes the Brutus of Plutarch 
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To begin with, the relations of Brutus to Cæsar are not 
altogether plain or satisfactory ; if the conquerer is not his 
friend and adorer, then half the tragedy of the death is gone. 
In the narrative the would-be king is made to distrust Brutus, 
and to have his mind poisoned by tales against him; he fears 
‘these pale and lean men,’ meaning both Brutus and Cassius. 
The poet rejects this feature‘and makes the friendship between 
the two of the noblest ; into Cassius he gathers up the offensive 
touches of the picture ; only to Cassius is the remark about 
lean men made to apply. .And from some. cther source 
than Plutarch (probably Suetonius’s lives of the Cæsars, where 
the éxpression is quoted in Greek), however, he introduces the 
striking phrase ‘et tu Brute,’ adding himself, ‘then fall Cæsar’ 
who can measure how much this deepens the tragedy ? It 
turns the assassination as far as Brutus is concerned froma 
vulgar conspiracy against an ambitious tyrant into the mistake 
of a lofty spirit after long spiritual struggle. The sleepless: 
ness that haunts the patriot in the original, as only physical 
fatigue from constant exertion and trouble, is raised into new 
significance, it is the result of the conflict within him between 
friendship and patriotism. The last stroke that Brutus gives 
the victim is yulgarized in Plutarch ; here it is spiritualized 
and greatened by the tragic surprise of the loyal. friend 
disillusioned ; here the last moments of the tyrant are made 
immortal by his willing surrender of a life that had not an 
unsullied friendship, a loyal Brutus in it.” 

14. MABLE: Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist and Man, 1900. 

“In point of style Julius Cesar marks the culmination of 
Shakespeare’s art as a dramatic writer. The ingenuity of 
to the earlier plays ripaned in a rich and pellucid flexibility; the 
excess of imagery gave place to a noble richness of speech; 
there is deep-going coherence of structure and illustration; 
constructive instinct has passed on into the ultimate skill 
which is born of complete identification of thought with speech, 
of passion with utterance, of action with character. The long 
popularity of the play was predicted by Shakespeare in the 
words of Cassius: 

‘How many ages hence 
Shall this, our lofty scene be acted over 
In States unborn and accents yet unknown.’ 
The great impression made by Julius Cæsar in a field 
which Jonson regarded as his own, probably led to the writing 
of Sejanus, which appeared two years later, and of Catiline, 
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which was produced in 1611. A comparison of „these plays 
dealing with Roma history brings into clear relief the 
vitalizing power of Shakespeare’s imagination in contrast with 
the conscientious and scholarly craftsmanship of Jonson. In 
Sejanus almost every incident and speech, as Mr. Knight 
has pointed out, is derived from ancient authorities, and the 
dramatist’s own edition of the play was packed with references 
like a text-book. The characters speak with admirable 
correctness after the manner of their time, but they do not 
live. Brutus, Cassius, Antony, Portia, on the other. hand, 
talk and act like living creatures, and the play is saturated 
with the spirit and enveloped in the atmosphere of Rome.” 
15. SCHELLING. Elizabethan Drama 1908. 


“Julius Cesar is one of the most regularly constructed of 
the tragedies of Shakespeare, excelling greater plays in the 
uniform adequacy of its diction and in the evenness and finish 
of its workmanship. Essentially ornate although the art of 
Shakespeare is, in this tragedy he seems to have caught by 
inspiration the atmosphere of dignity and restraint which we 
habitually associate with the republic of ancient Rome ; and this 
even although his picture is made up at times of details open 
to stricture at the hands of the classical’ purist: and’ specialist 
in archeology.” ; 


——0:—— 
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THE TRAGEDY 


OF 


JULIUS CÆSAR 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


JULIUS CÆSAR. 


OCTAVIUS CÆSAR, ) i 
MARCUS ANTONIUS, } Triumvirs after the death of Julius Cesar, 


M. ÆMILIUS LEPIDUS, J 


CICERO, 
PUBLIUS, f Senators. 
POPILIUS LENA, 


Marcus BRUTUS, ) 
Cassius, 


CasCa, | ; ; 
TREBONIUS, f Conspirators against Julius Cæsar, 


LIGARIUS, 

DECIUS BRUTUS 
METELLUS CIMBER, 
CINNA, 


FLAVIUS and MARULLUS, Tribunes. 

ARTEMIDORUS, @ Sophist of Cnidos. 

A Soothsayer. 

CISNA, a Poet. Another Poet. 

Licitius, TITINIUS, M-ss\Lta, Young Cit), and VOLUMNIUS, 

Friends to Brutus and Cassius. 

VARRO CtLiItus, CLAUDIUS, STRATO, Lucius, DARDANIUS, 
Servants to Brutus. 

PINDARUS, Servant to Cassius. 

CaALPURNIA, Wife to Cesar, 

PorTIA, Wife to Brutus. 

Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, etc. 

SCENE: During a great part of the play, at Rome; afterwards at 
Sardis and near Philippi. 
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; . 
is 
call 


of this play. Thus Gildon writes :— This Play 


à Marcus Brutus; Cæsar is the shortest 
inconsiderable part in it, and he is kill’d in the begin 


The Tragedy 


JULIUS CÆSAR 


ACTA 
SCENE I.— Rome. A Street. 
Enter FLAVIUS, MARULLUS, and certain Commoners. 
Flav. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home : 
The Tragedy. Critics often object to the 


name 


or History 
call’d Julius Cæsar, tho’ it ought rather to be 


and most 
ning of the 


Third Act. But Brutus is plainly the shining and darling character 
of the Poet; andistothe end of the plav the most considerable 
Person. If it had properly been call'd Julius Cæsar it ought to 


have. ended at his Death, and then it had been mach more 


regular, 


natural, and beautiful. Bat then the Moral must naturally have 


and 


been the punishment or ill Success of Tyranny”. Shakespeare’s justi- 
fication for the title would be that ‘during the first half Cæsar himself 


during the latter half his spirit dominate the plav Cf. the 


sdeath of Cassins V. iii. 45-16, the speech of Brutus V, iii, 94 96, and 
his last words V, v, 59-51. 


TY 
This plav is not so highly poetical as the other tragedies of 


| Shakespeare. nar, does it contain’ many delicate descriptions, but 
„it isnot difficult ‘to understand either, and is notable for its brisk 


action and spirited dialogue. It is dignified without being stiff or 
boring. The lang speech of Antony in III, fi, is a masterpiece of 


mob oratory. Shakespeare is more regular here than elsewhere because 
he has founded his play strictly upon history. 

A Street. The action takes place in an open square decorated 
with statues and memorials, a temple or a palace with a colonnade 
in the distance”. 


Enter Flavius etc. The play opens in amanner typical of the 
Shakespearean tragedies. The crowds are gathering to see Czesar pass. 


the 


They are ignorant and foolish, out to amuse themselves even at 


cost of their proper business, easy to be imposed upon by a 


forceful speaker, uncritical in their judgments and solely guided by 
the feelings of the moment. And yet the destiny of a democracy 
depends upon their shifting: attitudes!’ Brutus takes them seriously 


——— A 


` 


+ 
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Is this a holiday ? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 


and fails, Antony knows their weaknesses,—a pathetic appeal, 
the lure of money ete—plays upon them, and wins them over to his side, 
The politics of the mob is entirely personal ; they are prepared to shout 
for Cæsar because Cæsar is giving them a show; they go creeping off 
when chidden by the tribunes, 


The opening scenes of Shakespeare’s plays give significant 
indications, as Coleridge remarked, of the forces which determine 
their action. Thus Hamlet opens with the ghost, Macbeth with the 
witches, and The Tempest with a storm. Herea mob shouting for 
Cæsar is faced by two tribunes who are party politicians, thinking 
more about their own diminishing prestige than about the good of their 
country, And so we hear “ the first muttering of the storm against 
Cesar; and the spirit of the storm is the veiled figure of the 
Nemesis of Pompey, justifying the conspiracy that is to be. It 
is the beginning of the dip of the wave of public opinion which 
curls in continuous motion throughout the play,—it is crested with 
Cæsar’s triumph, sinks to its trough at Cæsar's death, and rises once 
more crested with Caesar's revenge”. —Kolbe, . 


Commoners, Citizens, common people. At first there were two 


classes of the Roman nation—(a) patricians or senators, who ` 


formed the upper class and (b) plebeians or the common people: 
Flavius and Marullus are tribunes or the elected representatives 
of the plebeians. The lower classes of Rome secured this right in 
B. C. 494. They could now elect two tribunes who had special 
powers to protect citizens, on appeal, from the action of some other 
magistrate and to veto any measure brought forward by another 
magistrate. As time went on, the number of these yearly iribunes 
was increased to ten, but their power diminished as the plebeians 
themselves gained greater control in the State, At this time, 


atribuneshin was merely a step in one’s political career ; “ the. 


tribunes had long since ceased to be champions of the rights of the 
penple.” Coriolanus, another Roman plav of Shakesreare also opens 
with a gathering of the common people, but there instead of rebuking 
them, the tribunes encourage them in their demands against the 
patricians. The Rome of Julius Cæsar’s day has much changed ; it 
is the Rome of mighty conquests and terrible party strife, 


Shakespeare's contempt of the mob is well known. Here, as in 
Coriolanus, he has notedin minute detail the characteristics of the 
people. “He depicts with great complacency their exigencies, their 
credulity, their ignorance, their violent exaggerations, everything, in 
fact, that history has ever reproached them with”. —Jusserand. 
His scornful attitude towards the people never changed; it is the 
same people who follow Jack Cade in Henry VI, who applaud 
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ACT I SCENE I. co) 


Upon a labouring day without the sign 


gı 


Of your profession ? Speak, what trade art thou ? 
First Com. Why, sir, a carpenter. 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? 


You, sir, what trade are you ? 


now Brutus and now Antony, who exile Coriolanus, and who are 
willing to proclaim Laertes king in order toconsole him for his father 
slain by Hamlet. A creature of his own times, Shakespeare: was no 
lover of the smelling crowds. He makes Coriolanus tell the populace :— 


He that depends, 
Upon your favours swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes. 

1. Hence ! home, go hence, go home. To convey the excitement 
of speech, the verb of motion is often omitted. 

2. Holiday, used in the original sense, a religious festival on 
which no work was permitted. 

3. Mechanical, artisans, mechanics.—since ye are manual labou- 
rers. Mechanical labour was looked down upon incomparison with 
the ‘artistic,’ because it hardened one’s hands. 

Ought not walk, ought not fo walk ; ‘to’ is often omitted with 
auxiliary or quasi-auxiliary verbs, cf. the common idioms, I dare 
say’, Make him do it.’ 

4, Labouring Day,—a working day,a day for labouring. By 
getting rid of the proposition, we gain in brevity. 


Without the sign, refers to their tools and working clothes. 
No law has been found in Elizabethan England or in Rome which 
required men to dress according to their profession. 


5. What trade, of what trade. 

7. Rule, a wooden scale used by carpenters for measuring and 
keeping lines straight. 

Thou, used by master to servant, generally a mark of contempt. 
In Shakespeare’s time, it was also used in addressing near relatives or 
Intimate friends. 

9. Here Marullus changes the 
he were addressing an equal. 
does not relish evasive answers. 
a question which puts a stop to evasions but not to 


‘thou’ to ‘you’ in sarcasm, as though 
Marullus is grave and severe and 
Flavius is a little gentler and asks 
quibbling. 
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Second Com. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, 19 


Iam but, as you would say, a cobbler. 


Mar, But what trade art thon ? Answer me directly. 

Sec Com. A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a safe con. 
science ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles, / 

Mar. What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, 15 
what trade ? 

Second Com. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out witl 


me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you, 6 


10. In respect of, in comparison with, cf. “Thou worm’sdneat in 
respect of a good piece of flesh indeed.” A. Y. L. ilg: 
But. only. 

11. Cobbler, There is a pun upon the word here. (1) Cobbler 
means a mender of shoes, which the commoner really is, and (2) an 
unskilled workman, which the tribune takes him to mean. That 
is why he asks the following question. 


12. Directly, without quibbling, without circumlocution, plainly. 


14. A mender of bad soles, again a pun on ‘soles’, since ‘soles’ and ` 


‘souls’ have the same sound though different meanings. The word ‘cons- 
cience’ in the second citizen’s speech makes Marullus think that he is 
speaking of ‘bad souls,’—that is why he still asks him about his trade. 
The same quibble is found in Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 123, 


“Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou makest thy knife keen.” 


Shakespeare, along with the other Elizabethan dramatists, was very 
fond of punning, because the English language was practically new 
at that time, and people were delighted to find the various meanings 
it could be made to yield. Richard II and Hamlet are full of 
verbal quibbles. Some of these Elizabethan jokes seem very tedious to 
us, though many of Shakespeare’s puns are still interesting. 


15. Naughty, worthless, of no value zwe apply this term chiefly, 
to children now, though in Shakespeare’s time it was applied to 
inanimate objects and to grown up men, 

17. Be not out with me, do not be angry with me, cf. ‘to fall out’, 
which means to quarrel.’ Immediately afterwards, he puns upon the 
word out,’ using it in the sense of ‘worn out. If you be out, means, 
if you are ‘out at heels’, if your soles are worn out. 
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Mar. What meanest thou by that? Mend me, thou 
saucy fellow ! 20 

Second Com. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 


Second Com, Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl : I 
meddle with no tradesman’s matters nor women’s mat- 
ters : but withal I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to 'old:25 
shoes ; when they are in great danger, I recover them. 


As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s-leather have 
gone upon my handiwork. 
Flav.¥ But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 


Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 30 


19. hat meanest etc, what do you mean by your saucy remark,- 
‘mending me’? 


Zl. Cobble, I only suggested I would patch up your shoes. 


23. With the awl, again a pun. Awl is a shoemaker’s tool, and 
the word sounds like all. The cobbler means to say that he works 
by the tool called awl, and all have to come to him some time for 
getting their shoes mended. 


24. Woman’s, means tradeswoman’s, the prefix ‘trades’ being 
. c 
carried on ‘from tradesman’s’ to ‘woman's.’ 


25. But withal, moreover, at the same time. He still keeps up 
the pun on ‘with awl’. 


26. Surgeon, originally, one who worked with his hands. 


27. Recover them, the second cobbler takes a great delight in 
punning. Here is another. I. Recover means re-sole, to put on 
fresh leather or cover on old shoes, and 2. to make sick people well, 
just as a surgeon does. 


Proper, handsome, good-looking. 


28. Neat’s-leather, ox hide, ‘trod upon neat’s leather’ means, 
walked in shoes. cf. Tempest, II, ii, 73, He's a present for any 
emperor that ever trod on neat’s leather.’ 


Gone, walked. 
handiwork, work of the hand. 


29. Art not, art thou not, the second person singular of the 
Pronoun is often omitted. 
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Second Com. ‘Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into'more work. But, indeed, sir, we make 
holiday to see Cesar and to rejoicein his triumph. 
Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome 35 


To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 


31 32. Truly...... indeed, Delius suggests that “the cobbler, 
with the jocular subtlety of the clown, makes a distinction between 
‘truly’ and ‘indeed’ as though there were two meanings.” Truly 
in Shakespeare often introduces the jesting answer, and indeed, 
as here, the real reason. The second citizen is fond of beginning 
his speeches with ‘Truly, sir,’ as in Il. 10 and 23. 


33. Triumph, the name given to the public procession through 
the streets of Rome to mark the victories of a great general. This 
was the second triumph granted to Cæsar and was celebrated jn Septem- 
ber, B.C. 45 for his victory on March 17th of that year at Munda in 
Spain over Pompey’s two sons. In this battle Caeser crushed 
the last opposition against himself, but as he had gained his victory 
over fellow-Roman citizens, and not over barbarians, the noblemen 
could not be expected to like it,-hence Marullus’s pointed reproach, 
Not caring for dates, Shakespeare places his ‘triumph’ at the time 
of the Lupercilia which was held on February 14, B.C. 44,—six 
months after the actual procession. 


34. Wherefore rejoice, “After the low . and farcical jests of 
the saucy cobbler. the eloquence of the Roman Tribune, Marullus, 
springs upwards like a pvramid of fire ’...... It can be no exaggeration 
to say that these lines are among the most magnificen. i: the 
English language. They roll over my mind’s ear like the 
lordliest notes of a cathedral organ, and they succeed immediately 
to the ludicrous idea of .a cobbler leading a parcel of fools about 
the streets, in order to make them wear out their shoes and get 
himself into more work.”—Campbell. 


34. The questions in this speech. are merely rhetorical. 

No answer is expected. : 

Conquest,—the spoils of conquest, booty. 

35. Tributaries, prominent captives, who were released on 
the payment of a tribute or ransom. 


36. Captive bonds, an example of ‘transferred epithet.’ The 
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You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel memof Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 40 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, j 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

- The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome: 
And eran you saw his chariot but appear, 5 


Have you not made an universal shout, 


bonds or fetters are not captive, but those who wear them are 
captives. It was customary for the victorious general in these 
triumphal processions to be accompanied by captives taken during -the 
war, these being generally tied to his chariot. Grace, toadorn. The 
idea is that Cæsar is not bringing any troop of captives in chains to 
adorn his triumphal procession. 


37. Blocks and stones, blocks are lumps of wood. In rejoicing 
at the victory of Cæsar over Pompey, who was for so long the 
favourite of his countrymen, the citizens are showing their want of 
feeling, and stupidity. They are as unfeeling as wood and stone. Sense- 
less, devoid of feeling. Such lack of feeling in men makes them really 
worse than lifeless objects. 


39. Pompey, have you already forgotten Pompey ? Pompey, 
B.C. 106— B.C. 48, was a Triumvir, anda great popular hero during 
the earlier part of his life. He enjoyed three triumphs during 
his life-time. In order to hold _ undisputed.. sway- over Rome, 
Cæsar drove Pompey out of the capital and defeated him in the 
battle of Pharsalia (48 B.C.). He crushed his sons three years later 
at Munda in Spain, and was now returning from this victory. 

40. Battlements, parapets on tower or wall; originally meant 
for defence, later as an ornamental feature. 

43. Livelong day, a day that seems to be as long as one’s lifetime. 
Compare this description with Bolingbroke’s victorious entry into London, 
King Richard, II, v, ii, or that of Coriolanus into Rome Corilanus, Il, 
i, 224 ff. i 

45, That is, the moment you caught sight of his chariot, long 
before it appeared in front of you. 


46. That is, have you not all shouted together like one man ? 
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That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 


u 


To hear the replication of your sounds ¢ 

Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 50 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 


That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 


4+7. Tiber......... her banks, Tiber, a river in Central Italy 
upon which Rome stands. Within the city it has a strong current, 
cf I, 7, 100. Rivers in Latin are usually masculine, Tiber being 
generally spoken of as ‘ Father Tiber. The Elizabethans 
freely personified them as feminine. In his Faerie Queen, describing 
the marriage of the Thames and Medway, Spenser makes Medway 
the bride and Thames the bridegroom. Milton in Comus personifies 
Severn as a female goddess. 


48. Replication, echo. 
Your sounds, your shouts of joy. 


49. Concave, hollow, the overhanging banks of the Tiber were 
hollowed out by the action of the stream, and so they produced an 


echo. The echo seemed to be an ‘answer’ of the Tiber to the 
shouts. 


This short line indicates a natural pause in the speech. Shakes. 
Peare frequently introduces such dramatic pauses in his later plays, 
though they are not to be found in the earlier. 


51. Cull out, select, pick out this day, just as children cull flowers 
from the fields. The word ‘ cull’ naturally leads on to the idea 
of ` strewing flowers’ in the next line. 


53. That, who. 


Pompey’s blood, offspring, progeny. The reference is to 
Pompey’s two sons, Cnzeus, who was killed soon after the battle, and 
Sextus, over whom Cesar had scored a triumph in Spain. This 
triumphal march was very offensive to the Romans, because now for 
the first time a general was celebrating his victory over Roman 
citizens. The tribune expresses the resentment which many felt, because 
as Plutarch says, Cæsar “ had not overcome captains that were 
strangers, nor barbarous kings, but had destroyed the sons of the 
noblest man of Rome, whom fortune had overthrown”. 
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Be gone ! 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, “ye? 55 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague C 
hat needs must light on this ingratitude. 
Flav. Go, go, good countrymen, and for this fault, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 60 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 
Ñ [Ezeunt all the Commoners. 
54. The metrical break here will be filled up by dramatic action 


on the part of Marullus. 
56. Intermit, to omit, leave out, pass over,—used here in the 
original Latin sense. 

Plague, calamity. 

57. Needs must, of necessity must. 

Light, fall, alight ; a calamity will certainly fall on you asa 
punishment for your ingratitude, unless you pray to the gods to leave 
it out. 

The speeches of Marullus ‘and Flavius give us the first hint of 
the danger to the state because of Ceesar’s unchecked ambition, and this 
is an important idea in the play. 


59. Sort, class or rank. 


60. Tiber banks, Tiber, a noun, is here used as an adjective, 
—a conversion frequent in Shakespeare, cf 1V, v, 19, Philippi 
fields.” i 


61-62. “ Until the water deepest down below the level of the 
banks rise to the highest water-mark.” 


Kiss, a good example of Shakespeare favourite form of 
Metaphor, in which he transfers human emotions to inanimate objects. 
The waters are anxious toreach and kiss the banks in their highest 
part. Speaking of the morning sun, Shakespeare says that it “stands 
tiptoe on the misty mountain tops”. Metaphors of this type make 
the language graphic and vivid. 
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See whether their basest mettle be not mov’d ; 


They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness., 


Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 65 | 


This way will I: Disrobe the images 
If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies, 


Mar. May we do so ? 


It should be noted that Shakespeare frequently refers to sighs and 
tears in terms of floods and storms. Thus “the Romans risk causing 
the Tiber to overflow with their tears ; Richard II spoils the harvest 
with his sobs and sighs. Juliet is ‘a bark, a sea, a wind’ ; her tears, 
old Capulet explains, are the sea, her body is the bark, her sighs are 
the wind......... Romeo roams abroad before sunrise: ‘ with tears 
augmenting the fresh morning’s dew, Adding to clouds more clouds 
with his deep sighs’. The habit isa settled one; the poet reverts to it 
almost mechanically ; his heroes feel they have never said 
enough, they try to outdo each other.” —Jusserand. 


63. Their basest mettle, their ignoble minds, ‘their disposition 
base though it be’, the characters of men are often compared to 
metals (which etymologically is the same word as mettle), the noble 
ones being gold, the baser ones being iron. “ These men have 
hard’ hearts, but now these hearts are moved to pity, and they 
creep away so silently and quickly that they may be said to ‘ vanish,’ 
because they feel guilty or wrong, in thus forgetting their benefactor, 

. Pompey.” —Dunn. 


64. Tongue-tied, silently. See preceding note. 


65. Capitol, one of the most famous buildings in ancient Rome, 
—namely the national temple dedicated to Jupiter: Shakespeare uses the 
name for the whole hill on which the temple was situated, and seems 
to think that the Senate met there. 


66. Disrobe, strip, pull off the scarfs mentioned in I, ii. 289. Plutarch 
says :—“ There were set up images of Cæsar in the city, with diadems 
upon their heads like“ kings. Those the two tribunes, Flavius and 


Marullus, went and pulled down.” 
67. Deck’d, decorated. 


Ceremonies, external accessories of worship or pomp, festal 
ornaments. Abstract word used for the concrete thing ; Ceremony, 
which is an act, used for the material decorations which are the 
marks of that act. . 


68. A short line suggesting dramatic pause for hesitation. Will it 
be proper to do so on a boly day? $ 
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ACT I SCENE I. 13 


You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Flav. It is no matter ; let no images 70 
Be hung with Cæsar’s trophies. Pll about 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets: 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
These growing feathers pluck’d from Caesar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 75 


Who else would soar above the view of men. 


69. Lupercal—the Lupercalia, a yearly festival held in Rome 
on February 15. Romulus and Remus, the traditional builders of 
Rome were said to have been found on the side of a hill wherea 
she-wolf (Zupa) was suckling them, (the place of their discovery 
being called the Lupercal), and it was here that the festival took place. 
In course of time, the festival became associated with Pan Lupercus, 
the god of shepherds and fertility. There were three companies of 
priests or Luperci, “two ancient, called the Fabiani, and Quintiliani, 
and a third called Juliani, instituted in honour of Julius Cæsar, whose 
first chief was Antony.” Because Cæsar was to preside at the 
rites this year, Marullus hesitates to disrobe his images. 


71. Trophies, tokens of victory, decorations of honour. Originally, 
it meanta pile of shields, arms etc’ set up on a field of battle by victors 
as a sign of the defeat of their enemies. 


I'll about, I will walk about the streets. 
72. Vulgar, the mob, from the Latin vulgus, the common people. 
73. Thick, collected in crowds. 


74-75. The metaphor has been taken from hawking. Cesar is like 
a young hawk whose wings are growing. If we pluck them now, 


he will not be able to take extraordinary flights ; if we do not, he will 


fly far beyond our ken, and keep us in perpetual dread, as we shall 
not know when he might swoop down on us. In other words 
we must nip Cesar’s ambition in the bud, or else the consequences 
will be disastrous. Shakespeare is keen on making his meaning clear 
by means of metaphors drawn from homely sports which the Eliza- 
bethans loved so well. The other sports he draws upon are bear- 
baiting, hunting the boar, the deer, the hare and the fox, and 
also the game of bowls. 


76. Pitch, the height to which a hawk soars; ‘this check will bring 


him down to his proper level.’ 
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14 JULIUS. CÆSAR | 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. | 
= 

Scene II. The same. A public Place. 
Enter, in procession, with music, CÆSAR ; ANTONY, for the 
course; CALPURNIA, PORTIA, DECIUS, CICERO, BRUTOS, 
Casstus, and Casca ; @ great crowd follawing, among them 


a Soothsayer. 


Ces. Calpurnia ?' 





Casca. Peace, ho ! Cæsar speaks. 


Ces. Calpurnia ! 


77. Servile fearfulness, slavish terror. 


Scene II, In the last scene, we had a glimpse of the state of 
affairs in Rome, and here we are introduced to all the principal 
characters of the drama. The first suggestion of conspiraey against 

æsar is made, and from their casual remarks we are led to surmise 
about the characters of the conspirators. Cæsar behaves like one 
who takes for granted that his orders will be carried out without 
question. Brutus, sober and aloof, meditating upon ideals, does not 
know how he can change the course of events in the state until 
Cassius subtly shows him the way. Cassius himself is @etuated by 
a strong sense of jealousy, with whieh is mixed a certain amount of | 
Patriotic ardour and republican sentiment. He plays cunningly upon | 
the mind of Brutus and Shakespeare has depicted with masterly skill 
the gradual victory he gains for his deep-laid schemes. Intellectual 
force tiumphs over moral nobility, till in the end Cassius is left alone | 
to enjoy his sense of power in working upon Brutus for his ends. The | 
cunning with which Iago changes the loving confidence of Othello into | 
a murderous hate for Desdemona, nd the skillful way ın which | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


\ 
[ Musie ceases, | 


Claudius Pacifies Lzertes in Hamlet are other examples in Shakespeare — 
in which the cunning of one mind moulds the character of another. 
Although the motives of Cassius and lago are véry different from 
each other, the methods they employ are thé same, — “the casual allusion, 
the clever insinuation, the subtle appeal to yanity and reputation. the 
cunning enlistment of honour itself, til Nssgruples vanish in the | 
overwhelming sense of an inevitable duty.”—Dunn. 


The external interest of the scene lies in the Pomp and pagentry 
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ACT I SCENE IL. 15 


Cal. Here, my lord. 
Ces. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way 


When he doth run his course.’ Antonius ! 
Ant. Cæsar, my lord. : 8 


Ces. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, Cry 
To touch Calpurnia ; for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember : 


When Cæsar says “ Do this,” it is perform’d. 10 


of the procession, but the real interest lies in whispered asides, and 
in the wrong estimates Brutus has of Antony and Antony of Cassius’s 
character. How accurately like life are these disastrously mistaken judg- 
‘ments ! 

Antony for the course, ready for running, being one of the priests. 


Calpurnia, was married to Cesar in 59 B.C. She;was his fourth 
wife, the other three being Cossutia, Cornelia and Pompeia. The last, 
named was divorced in 61 B.c. Cæsar had no son to succeed him 
and is depicted here as anxious for an heir. 


1. Peace, ho, keep quiet. Unless he is ironical, Casca shows himself 
as a servile flatterer of Cæsar here. ` 


3.4, When Antonius runs the race through the city in the feast 
of Lupercalia, you stand straight in his path. On this day, many 
noble men’s sons and other young men run naked through the city, 
striking in sport them they meet in their. way with leathern thongs”. 
These thongs were strips of'the skins of the goats which the priests 
had sacrificed, and their touch was supposed to remove sterility. 


It has been suggested that Cæsar shows himself childishly 
superstitious here, but perhaps Shakespeare wishes to indicate Cæsar’s 
anxiety for an heir so that he may be able to establish a dynasty. That 
he was not actually superstitious is shown by his curt dismissal of 
the soothsayer a little later. 


6. In your speed, because you are running so fast. 


; 8. Holy chase, holy race, because the Lupercalia was: a religious 
estival. 


9. Sterile curse, curse of barrenness. 
10. Itis perform’d, it is as good as done. Antony is as servile 
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16 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Ces. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out. [Music. 
Sooth. Cæsar ! 
Ces. Ha! who calls ? 
Casea. Bid every noise be still ; peace yet again ! 
‘ [Music ceases, 


Ces. Who is it in the press that calls on me ? 15 


I hear a tongue shriller than all the music, 


N 
Cry, “ Cæsar !” Speak ; Cæsar is turn’d to hear, \ 


Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 


Ces. What iman is that 2» 
Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March, “ 


as Casca to the great man. 


11. Set on, proceed with the procession. bey 
Ceremony, religious ceremonial, Cæsar was Particular about rites, 


12-14. “This incident strikes the note of mystery. The strange- 
ness of this unknown voice from the crowd giving its strange warning 
Creates an impression of danger. In Plutarch the warning is more 
Precise ; here the vague sense of undefined peril inspires greater awe.” 
—Verity, 

l4. Once again it is Casca who calls for silence. Later on he 
speaks of it all as “foolery;” it pleases him to humour Caesar’s vanity. 


15. Press, crowd. 


17. Caesar, Cæsar like Othello shows his pride by speaking of 
himself in the third person. 


Turn’d, as Cesar was deaf in one ear, the word is appropriately 
used. 


18. Ides, the 15th of March. The brief warning of the 
diviner has an ominous sound. It isa hint of the coming tragedy. 
Cæsar, like the victims of all tragedies, disregards it with contempt. 


19. “It is noteworthy that it is Brutus who immediately repeats 
the soothsayer’s warning words to Cesar, And they are to be 
heard again by both as we see later. To one as a warning, 
which, if heeded, could have been his salvation ; to the other as 
a magnetic attraction towards the assassin’s dagger.” 

soothsayer, prophet. 
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ACT 1 SCENE I. ` 17-. 


Ces. ` Set him before me ; let me see his face. 20 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng ; look upon Cæsar. 
Ces. What say’st thou to me now ? Speak once again. 


Sooth. Beware the ides of- March. 
Ces. ` He is a dreamer ; let us leave him : pass. 

- '[Sennet. Exeunt all but Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. Will you’go see the-order-of the course ? _ 25 

Bru. Not I. 


Cas.? I pray you, do. EAE 


Bru. I am not gamesome ; I do lack:some “part 
Of that quick spirit that is in “Antony.- 


; , Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires $y et 
isa I'll leave'you. -= fo. oie e 130, 
Cas. . Brutus, I do observe you now of late ; 


20. In this ie. we ave two short and direct orders from a a victor 
iousgeneral accustomed to-giving them. . a 
<21. ` Look Cæsar in’ the face’so that hè might jide your character. 


24.' „pass, let us pass. ° KALIEN y UÉ 3 
Sennet, a set of notes played on the trumpet.“ 

.25. go see etc, will you go and’see-them run? z 

26. This curt refusal of Brutus shows that he does not like sports” 
and that- he i is out of humour with events and pith life. 

27. gamesome, fond of amusement. eae 

28. quick spirit, lively spirit, fondness for gaiety... ‘They „grave and 
Serious Brutus belongs to the stoic school of philosophers ‘who despised 
Pleasure, à 

29 Your desires, let a not een you - from ‘going to the 
course. | aaa ae ie EP ca 





31. According to Plutarch, the quarrel between Brutus’ and. ` 
Cassius arose °from.-their. contest for the. : pretorship which’ Cæsar 
assigned to Brutus. This was one of the reasons why Cassius 
hated Cæsar, and as soon as Brutus joined the plot for Cesar’s 
murder, Cassius became friendly with him. Shakespeare does not 
mention the cause of the quarrel in the play. 
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18 JULIUS CÆSAR 


I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have ; 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
——_ 
Over your friend that loves you. 
Bru. 3 Cassius, 35 
Be not deceiv’d : if I have'veil’d my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance ` 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 40 


Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours ; 


32-33. Your looks now-a-days do not indicate that kindness and 


affection which they used to do before. Show, outward marks of 
love. 


that...... as, now a days we use such with as,and that with 
which. x 
34. bear too.........hand, this metaphor has been taken from 
riding. To bear a stubborn hand is to ride with a tight rein,—here, 
to be hard upon. A horse does not go well if it is driven by a strange 


hand. The manner of Brutus is distant and unfamiliar, “ such as 
might become a stranger.” 


36. veil’d my look, not allowed my face to reveal my thoughts, 
not been spontaneous, 


37. Ptactising reserve, Brutus did not tell his friends the secret 
troubles that were indicated by his sad face. They saw that he was 
sad and reserved, and thought that it was due to a lack of friendliness. 

38. merely, entirely, 


39. passions of some difference, conflicting emotions, contend- 
ing feelings. There was a war in Brutus’s heart between his love 
for Cæsar and his love for freedom and for Rone. Passion, in 
Shakespeare, is any kind of feeling by which the mind is powerfully 
affected. 


40. conceptions etc, thoughts that concern myself alone. 


proper, peculiar, 


* 41. soil, taint, gloom, behavi S 
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ACT I SCENE II 19 


- But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d, 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one, 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 45 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 
Cas. Then, Brutus, I have mnch mistook passion ;' 
By means where of this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 50 
Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection by some other things. 
Cas, ‘Tis just: 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
that you have no such mirrors as will turn 55 


Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 


44. construe any further, find more meaning in. aes 
46. Forgets to indicate by outward marks his love for other mení 
47, passion, state of mind. cf note to 1, 39. 


48-49 Becausc of this mistake, I have kept to myself many 
important thoughts which 1 would have otherwise conveyed to you. 


cogitations, reflections. 


50. can you see, —‘ Cassius is now proceeding to move Brutus 
to conspiracy. Obsorve how artfully he employs the considerations of 
his affection for Brutus, of the respect in which Brutus. is held by 
others, and in which he should hold his own honour; of the republican 
principles which Brutus cherishes, and of his being a- descendant of 
that Brutus who drove Tarquin from the throne ; and then observe the 
result which manifests itself in the speech, ‘That you do love me etc.” 

—jJ. Hunter. .- 


53. That is so. Shak. was interested in “the operations: of sight, 


and refers to them frequently. The eye cannot see itself except through 
reflection in a mirror. : 


X 3m 
56. your hidden worthiness, that might reflect your hidden 
value, so that you should see and know what you are. Cassius | 
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20 JULIUS:CÆSAR SS, 
That you might: see your shadow. I-have heard 
. Where many of the-best. respect in. Rome, 
Except immortal Cæsar, speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age’s. yoke, 60 
Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Bru, Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, ., 
s That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? : A 
Cas. Therefore, gòod Brutus, be prepar’d to hear ; 65 
And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well ds by reflection, I, your glass, ` 
Will modestly discover to yourself i 
That of yourself which you yet know not of, 
And be-not jealous ‘on me, gentle Brutus : 70 
first of all emphasizes’ the- High opinion in which Brutus is held by 


others. He wishes to rouse his jealousy against Cæsar. Judging by 


his own standards, he misreads Brutus. 
57. shadow, reflection. > 
58. where, often used ‘in Shak, for when. 
© respect, position, repute. 


59, except etc. Cassius says” this sarcastically, implying that 
Cæsar is too great to think about Brutus. 


60.° “Impatient of the: increasing interference with the ancient 
liberties of Rome.’ . 


61 “had:his eyes; saw clearly and realized his duty to the republic, 
62. Brutus goes straight td the ‘point: 

64. : that which isete. thoughts:of which I am not aware. . 

65-67. Just because)'you: are not aware of what is within you; 


be prepared to heat your thoughts-put into words by me, since, as 


you say, things are known‘only’ by their reflection, 
68. modestly, without exaggeration. 


discover! reveal. 


70. jealous on me, suspicious about my intentions. cf. 1. 160. 
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ACT I SCENE II. 21 


Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
‘To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard, 


And after scandal them ; or if you know 75s ¢ 


É 


That I profess myself in banquenting yid 4 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. A 
[Flourish and shout. 
Bru. What means this stouting ? I do fear the people 


choose Cæsar for their king. 


Cas, Ay, do you fear it? 


Then must I think you would not have it so. . 80 


71. Common laugher, one who is prepared fora joke with any 
one at any time, a general jester. f7. has ‘laughter’, in which case 
it would mean, ‘the common iaughing-stock.’ Most editors, however, 
adopt the change. Cassius is certainly not one who smiles generally, 
hence his frank talk with Brutus must be treated with respect. 


72, stale, make common or worthless. 
ordinary oaths, oaths which I use frequently. 
73. new protester, every fresh person who professed love for me. 
Cassius says that he doesnot swear common vows ot friendship to 


every one who seeks to make him a friend. He says, ‘he is | a plain 
man, not at all sociable, a man of few friends and few words. 


74. fawn etc, if I dance attendance on them. 
75. after, afterwards. 
scandal them, defame them, spread evil reports about them, 


76. profess myself, make profession of friendship, declare myself 
to be a friend of every one I meet at a big feast. 

_ 77. rout, mob; hold, regard. | In this speech, Cassius is putting 
his credentials before Brutus; ‘his freedom from those vices which 
Brutus most contemns, as if there were no dangers from the man 
whose life is not lax, ostentatious, and self-indulged.”—Dewden. 

Florish, a set of notes on the trumpet. Shout reminds us of the 

Scene which is at the moment going on in the Capitol. 
79. How eagerly does Cassius fix upon the two words in 
Brutus’s previous speech (namely, ‘fear’ and ‘king’) which help him 
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Eru. | I would not Cassius; yet I love him well. 
| But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
| What is it that you would impart to me ? 
\ If it be aught toward the general good, 


Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, 85 


| 
y$ | And I will look on both indifferently ; 


| For let the gods so speed me as I love 
| The name of honour more than I fear death. 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As will as I do know your outward favour. 90 
Well, honour is the subject of my story, 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self, 


I had as lief not be as live to be 


In awe of such a thing as I myself. a 95 


in unfolding his plan ! 
82. hold, detain. 


84. be aught etc, if it be anything which promotes public wel-- 


fare “This is the key-note of the action of Brutus. He is 
influenced by “ no personal cause” (II, i, 11): what he believes to 
be the “common good to all” is his sole motive—as Antony 
himself allows ( v, ii, 72 ).”—Verity. 

85-86, “If honour and death appear together, the presence ‘of 
death will not make me turn my eyes away from honour.” 
Honour requires him to promote the public good, a task in which 
he will not be prevented by the fear of death. 

Set honour in oen eye, full in the view of one eye. 
indifferently, impartially. 


: 87. speed me, give me prosperity. Let not the gods favour me 
if my love of honour is not greater than my fear of death. 
89. piste, power, 
90. favour, face, looks. - “W ell-favoured” is i 
tace, . ood looking. 
oi hadaa Hel not besan das. lingl dios Cango : 
. suc ing as f myself, namely Cæsar, who, after ali, was 


JULIUS CÆSAR. | 
Then must I think you wyuld not have it so 80 





ACT I SCENE Il. 23 


p was born free as Cæsar ; so were you: 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 

Endure the winter’s cold as well as he: 

For once upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 100 
Cæsar said to me, “Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?”? Upon the word 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 

‘And bade him follow ; so indeed he did. er 105 


The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it X 


With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 


But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 


only a man, even as Cassius was. ‘Thing’ when applied to a person 
expresses contempt. 


99. raw, cold and bleak 
gusty, when the wind was clowing in storms. 


once, “This incident is not to be found in Plutarch or Suetonius; 
but both these writers relate how Cæsar saved his life and his 
Commentaries by swimming in the harbour of Alexandria, from which 
it is clear that he was a good swimmer.” —Macmillian. 


100, chafing, angrily dashing its waves against the banks. 


troubled, the strong wind made the river restless and 
disturbed. 


102. angry flood, troubled waters. ‘Angry’ is used metaphorically. 
103. upon the word, as soon as he had challenged me. 

104, accoutred, fully dressed. 

106. buffet, beat and fight against. 

107. lusty sinews, stout muscles. 

108, stemming it, breasting the current 


hearts of controversy, with hearts keen on overcoming 
the current and one another ; emulous, comtative hearts. 


109, arrive arrive at. Ce 
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24 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Cæsar cried “Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 10) 


I, as Æneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tird Cæsar. And this man 

Is now become a God, and Cassius is 115 
A wretched creature and must bend his body 

If Cæsar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 


How he did shake ; tis true, this God did shake ; . 120 


111-113. Classical similes are not very common. in Shakespeare. 
This one also occurs in 2 Henry VI, V, il 63. When Troy was 
sacked and burnt by the Greeks. Æeneas escaped from the city, bearing 
his old father Anchises on his shoulders. /Æ@eneas was regarded by the 
Romans as their ancestor. The reference is very apttere ‘since Cæsar 
was a number of Julian family which E, direct . from 


Æneas. 


115. “Cassius overflows with mocking conparisons, and finds his 
pastime in flouting at Cæsar as having managed, by a sham heroism, 
to hoodwink the world. And yet the poet makes Cæsar cha 
himself very much as Cassius, in his splenetic temper, describes him. 
Cæsar gods ‘it in his talk, as if on purpose to approve the style in which 
Cassius mockingly gods him.”—Hudson. After his death, Cæsar 
was, however, literally exclaimed a god. 


Macaulay. was a great admirer of this 
Brutus and Cassius, 


racterize 


conversation between 


116. wretched creature expresses 


: the keenness of Cassius’s 
disgrace, 


bend, ic. ina low bow. 


117. but nod on him, 


recognize him 
manner, B 


in a casual and careless 


118. He hada j 
to the “falling ae a iiri ae a an aoe 
: 2 woich to i 5 i it i 
reported, in Corduba, a city of Spain,” Cx him the first time, as it is 
120. shake, KEMPI ee search Institute, Srinagar. Digitized by eGangotri 








ACT 1 SCENE II. 25 


His coward lips did from their colour fy, 
` and that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
pid lose his lustre ; I did hear him groan ; 
Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
. Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 125 
“Alas !” it cried “Give me some drink, Titinius,” 
As a sick girl. Ye Gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
\ Go get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 
(Shout. Flourish 


Bru. Another general shout ! 130 


121, The natural way of expressing would be that the colour 
fled from his lips. Cassius inverts the order in order to suggest 
the idea of a coward deserting his colours (fag). Just as in cowardice, 
the soldiers leave their flag and run away, SO the blood left Cæsar’s 
lips in fear. Cf. Lucrece, 461, “The eyes fly from their lights,” as 
another instance of this inversion. 

122. bend, look, glance. Suetonius says that Ceesar’s eyes were 
black and lively. 

123, his, its, as often in Shak. ‘His’ as possessive is rare in Shak. 

125. books, writing tablets. Suetonius attributes to Cæsar the 
remark “that men should take heed when they spoke with him and 
should regard what he said as laws.’ 


127. ye gods, Cassius is. of course, swearing by the gods of Rome. 
` 128., temper, constitution’ Cf.1.251 in which Czsar’s ‘falling 
sickness’ is described. 


> 129-130. ` The metaphor is taken from foot-racing at the Olympic 
‘games. 3 


te get the start of, ‘outstrip in the competition for power, honour 
and glory.’— Macmillian. ws 
majestic world, all the other great men of the Roman world. 


: palm, the reward of victory. The victors in Olympic games 
were given a palm branch each. ayer j 


alone, this is‘ intendéd. to rouse Brutus’s jealousy. 


CCo. K 3 3 
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26 JULIUS CÆSAR 


I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap’d on Cesar, 
Cas, Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 135 | 
{ ‘To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
\ Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 


But in ourselves, that we are underlings, 


Y 


Brutus and Cæsar: what should be in that “Cæsar”? f 


: The drift of Cassius’s speech is that Cæsar who is a mere mortal and 
is subject to physical weaknesses is being treated as a god when he is | 


nothing of the kind. Cassius is not suggesting that Cesar is 
incompetent. 


133, Inhis excitement, Cassius adopts a familiar tone. 
: __ narrow, Cæsar makes the world seem narrow by bestriding 
it. Itis narrow in comparison with his great ambition. 

134. Colossus, a gigantic statue. Shak. is thinking of the huge 
brazen figure, about 90 feet high, which was said to have stood 
astride over the entrance of one of the harbours of Rhodes, and 
was so huge that ships could sail between its legs. 





136. ourselves dishonourable, to find ourselves unhonoured 
graves, because we die in slavish subjection. 


137. masters, at some point in their lives E 
i 5 smen ar le t 
control circumstances and determine their future, i y 
138. in our stars, in our luck The i 
$ 3 popular belief was thiat the 
faucet and fortunes of men were determined by the influe: * of | 
eiar under which they were born. In Lear, i, 2, 128-144, WShak. 
ma es Edmund ridicule these beliefs. Hotspur in I, Henry IV? 111, 
Te taona an Okello T, 3, 323 (* ‘Tis in ourselves that J Ae are 
5; s share this disbelief in planetary influences. 
These lines express 
Shakesperian drama 
man’s own character. 


is founded,’ viz. 
Man in his own star’.” — Verity. 
IU: 


139. underlings, is | 


inferiors. 
140. wh 


what should be, What, could: therechbey eGangotri 


the conception on which thea, whole | 
that so-called ‘ P ‘ate’ isa | 


ee. eee ee 


ACT I SCENE II 27 


Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with ’em, 


“Brutus” will start a spirit as soon as “Cæsar”, 145 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham’d ! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 150 
But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 


141. be sounded, be more celebrated. 
142. fair, looks quite as well when written. 
143. sound them, utter them. 


become the mouth, is as pleasant to pronounce as the 
other. 


144, conjure with ‘em, invoke dead spirits to appear by 
pronouncing them. 

145. start a spirit, raise a ghost from the lower world. 

147. meat, food. Cassius emphatically expresses his inability 
to understand the cause of Ca@sar’s greatness. 


148. Age.........sham’d, It is a disgrace tothe present times 
that there should exist only one great man in it. 

149, breed of noble blood, men of spirit, men of the highest 
qualities. 


150. the great flood, Nearly all mythologies have a flood in 
which all mankind perished, barring a few. The most famous of 
these is the flood of Noah which is mentioned in the Genesis. 
According to the Romans, there was once a universal deluge 
from which there escaped only Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha. “ By 
the advice of an oracle, they threw stones behind them’ which were 
turned into men and women". — Innes. But this deluge is not so 
well-known a mythological event that a Greek or Roman would 
simply refer to it as ‘ the great flood’, Shak. is rather thinking of 
the flood of Noah after which began the history of the world. 


151. fam'd with, celebrated because of. 
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98 JULIUS CÆSAR 


When could they say, till now, that talk’d of Rome, 

That her wide walks encompass’d but one man ? 

Now is it Rome indeed and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 155 
' O ! you and I have heard our fathers say 
There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 


153. The reading of Fi is ‘ walks’, which would mean the 
open spaces of the city. Rowe has amended it to walls’, But the 
walls of Rome did not include all the inhabitants of Rome, there 
were many living outside the ramparts. On the other hand, the vast 
ring of groves and parks and the pleasure-grounds in which the 
citizens usually walked, — “ these contained within their compass 
all the inhabitants of Rome, and to-insinuate- that but ‘one man 
could be found within ¢hem was monstrous, startling, invidious.” — 
Parring: ‘Walks’ is more picturesque and more - poetical .than 
walls’, 


154, * Rome’ was pronounced like ‘room, — hence the pun. 
This is the third time that Cassius has juggled in this scene. Shak. 
makes his characters indulge in puns when ina bitter and despairing 
mood. The dying Gaunt in Richard II, 11,i, 74 puns on his name: 

Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old.” In King John, IIl, i, 
180, there is a similar punon Rome, — “I have room with Rome 
to curse a while.” Compare it with the equivocation in M. of V. 
Ill, v.44, — “It is much that the Moor should be more than 
reason,” 

157. There was a Brutus, namely, the old Lucius Junius 
Brutus, who played the most important part in the expulsion 
of the kings from Rome, and from whom Marcus Brutus claimed 


coore Cassius is now appealing to the traditional devotion of 
he Brutus family to the cause of liberty, apo 


brook’d, yielded to. 


me Perea devil, It is an anachronism for a Roman to 
F of the Christian devil. Eternal might have been used to 
2 pes meme abhorrence : in the dialect of the eastern counties 
a ene an Et e ae is used in the sense of “in-fernal’ or pertaining 
a = sna Koul Bive an intensive force to devil Or 
sera mig ie a to the deathlessness of the devil, in which case, 
Rome was ae ae S Brine cise aed eee 
a e idea ing dominic 
of the devil. COT KRAAPRescarch Institute, Srinagar. rae yera nting dominion 
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ACT I SCENE II © 29 
As easily as a king. 
Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 160 
What you would work me to, I have some aim. 
How I have thought of this and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 
I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further mov’d. What you have said 165 
I will consider ; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. j) 
Brutus had rather be a villager | (/ 170 
P Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
l Under these hard conditions as this time ~~ 


Is like to lay upon us. | 


to keep his state, to maintain his court. Fa 


160. jealous, doubtful ; nothing, not at all. I do not at all 
doubt that you love me. 


161. work, induce. 


. ¢ . 
I have some aim, I can partly guess; alm means 
conjecture. 


162. these times, the present state of affairs. 
163. for this present, for the present time, now: 


164. so with love etc., provided I might make this request to 


you in a spirit of affection. Please stop trying to influence me for the 
present. 


168. meetto hear, proper for the hearing of: such things. 
high, important. 


169, chew upon, think over, ponder upon. We have the same 
metaphor in ‘ ruminate’. 


170. avillager, a backward, ignorant person, living 


away 
from Rome, the centre of civilization. 


171, to repute himself, to call himself. 
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given this portrait of Cicero, the great R 
. . . 9 
imagination, There is e a van 


Cicero was a political opp 


30 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Cas. I am glad 
That my weak words have struck but thus much show } 
Of fire font rine 175 

Bru. The games are done and Cæsar is returning. 

Cas. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve, 


And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
Re-enter CÆSAR and his Train. 





Bru. I will do so. But, look you, Cassius, 180 
The angry spot doth glow on Cæsar’s brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train : 
Calpurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero 
174. " By this metaphor, Cassius compares his words to the 
steel and Brutus to the flint frem which Sparks are struck,” 
Weak words, halting eloquence. 


show, appearance. 


Cassius shows great tact in not Pressing 
the matter further. 


» draw Casca apart, by catching hold 
sca was one of the tribunes of the 


178. sour fashion, 
envious Casca.” 


179. proceeded, happened, 


caustic manner, In III, 22, he is called “the 


worthy note, worthy of note, deserving attention. 


18]. angry Spot, t 
graphic touches in this spe 
individual] 


he red ‘flush of anger. 
ech which Place the 
y and collectively, eo 
182. a chidden train, each member of C 4 i i 
if he has been scolded for some fault. SE eg . ga 


184. ferret, is a variet 
fiery. Red eyes indicate an 


Notice the few, 
before our eyes, 


Yy of pole-cat, 


l Its eyes are’ small and 
angry or fiery’ 


temperament, Shak. has 
wee a from his own 
D e ony for this description. 
“tuaist, so the conspirators | j 
C 1 òm out. 
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ACT I SCENE II. 31 


Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 185 
Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 

Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Ces. Antonius ! 

Ant. Ceesar ? Be 

Ces. Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep a-nights. 190 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 


He thinks too much: such men are dangerous, 
| 


Ant. Fear him not, Cæsar, he’s not dangerous; } ` 
A He is a noble Roman, and well-given. 


Cos. Would he were fatter! But I fear him not: 195 


185. in the Capitol, “In reality the Curia Pompeiana was used 
for meetings of the senate, and it was there that Czasar’s assasination 
actually took place. Shakespeare yields to tradition in transferring 
it to the Capitol.”—Armour. 


186. cross’d in conference, opposed in debate or argument. Arn 


- 180-186. Mark the fine alliteration of this speech. 


189 ff. The details for Cæsar’s dislike of lean men are found in 
Plutarch : ‘Cæsar also had Cassius in great jealousy, and suspected 
him much ; whereupon he said ona time to his friends, “What will 
Cassius do, think ye ? I like not his pale looks” Another time 
when Cæsar’s friend complained unto him of Antonius and Dolabella, 
that they pretended some mischief towards him: he answered them 
again, “As for those fat men and sm»oth-combed heads”, quoth he, el 
never reckon of them ; but these pale-vicaged and carrion-lean people, 
I fear them most”, meaning Brutus and Cassius.’ 

190. sleek-headed men, men with smooth, unwrinkled faces. 
Fat men are supposed to be good-natured. 


sleep a-nights, sleep at nights. Plutarch mentions Cato as 
attaching importance to sound sleep- 
191. yond, that. 
lean and hungry look, bas a thin and emaciated appearance. 


194. -well-given, inclined to good, excellently disposed. Antony 
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32 - JULIUS CÆSAR 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 


1 do not know the man I should avoid. TE 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 


Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, | ; 200 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing, j 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease eat: 205 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 


And therefore are they very dangerous. 


j 


has misread the character of Cassius, whereas, later on, Cassius 
judges Antony correctly. 

196. my name, a periphrasis for “I”, Yet if I could possibly be 
afraid of any one. This line gives one ot the Many arrogant touches to 
Ceesar’s picture in this play. Casar’s renown consisted in his name. 

= 198. spare, lean. 


& 200. He isa clever judge of men’s actions and their motives, 


«,, 201. as thou dost, In Antony’s house, according to Plutarch, 
they did nothing but feast, dance, and mask : and himself passed 
away the time in hearing of foolish plays.” 

hears no music, “A man’s appreciation of music, or the 


lack of it, is frequently made to be, in Shakespeare's plays, an indication 
of his character, 


Thus we know Hotspur, Shylock, Orsino,. and 
Jacques the better from what is sai i 
music.” Armour Shakespeare's Plays are full of music an 
assume that he loved the art. Cf. M. of V V, í, 83-88. 
e man that hath no music in bimself, 
Or 1S not moved with concord of sweet 
Is fit for treasons, Stratagems and Spoils 
Let no such man be trusted”, Ro 


sounds, | 


sort, manner. 


As if he scorned hj i S - 
con horned himself for Raving given bexpression to such 


203. 


—<— 








ACT I SCENE II 33 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 
Than what I fear, for always I am Cæsar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 210 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 
[Sennet. Exeunt CÆSAR and his train. CASCA stays behind. 


Casca. You pull’d me by the cloak ; would you speak with 


me ? 
s Bru. Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chanced to-day, 
į That Cæsar looks so sad. 
Casca: Why, you were with him, were you not ? 215 
Bru. I should not, then ask Casca what had chanced. 


Casca. Why, there wasa crown offered him; and, being 
offered him, he put it by with the back of his 
hand thus ; and then the people fell a-shouting. 


an unworthy emotion. j 
295. at heart’s ease, contented at heart. a 
. 209. I am Caesar, and therefore, too great for any fear. 


210. deaf, Czsar’s deafness, like Cicero’s ferret eyes, is an 

invention of Shak. But in Shakespeare’s day, a temporary deafness, 

particularly of the left ear (such as Cæsar has here) was recognized as 

an after-effect of epilepsy—and does not Casca inform us that Cæsar 
has but lately recovered from an epileptic fit ? Shak. reveals himself 
as a keen observer of facts here. 


Exeunt. Commenting on lines, 180—210, Hazlitt-says— We 
know hardly any passage more expressive of the genius of Shak. than 
this. It is as if he had been actually present, had known the different 
characters, and what they thought of one another, and had taken down 
what he heard and saw, their looks, words, and gestures, just as they 

happened.” The searching analysis of Cassiu’s character, coming as 
\it does soon after Cassius had denounced Cesar, is dramatically very 
appropriate. 





213. chanced, happened. 


sad, serious, grave. 
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\34 JULIUS CÆSAR | 
j Bru. What was the second noise for ? 200 | 


Casca. Why, for that too. 
Cas. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for ? 


\ Casca. Why, for that too. 
| Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 
| Casca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 225 
} every time gentler than other; and at every 
putting-by mine honest neighbours shouted. - 
Cas. Who offered him the crown ? 
Casca. Why, Antony. 
Bru, Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 230 


Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it; 


219. thus, Here Casca imitates Cesar's action, 


225. marry. by Virein Mary: a corruption of “Mary’=Marry, 
In marry’ the oath was disguised. 


i 226. gentler, with greater reluctance; gentler than the last 
me. j 


227. mine honest neighbours, those honest fellows who eed 
Standing near me in the crowd. ‘Honest? is used here in a 
contemptuous manner, 

“229. The brief 
nature, 


u > 
TEE Ainars instructive _to note how in parts 
a a onal; nat tragic or poetical, effect is desired, verse 
are wine k ET A vice versa zand how characters which 
alone. Thus in this . tragic or poetical light normally use verse 
Prose, Brutus and Cae wpile Casca gives his description in 
verse ;and C ASSIUS ` make their comments and questions in 

; asca himself Speaks entirely in verce at his next 


anne = F : 
chee ane, where the Interest js Purely tragic, and his own inner 

ye IS revealed under Stress of the a itati h 
storm.” —Verity, sea aes” a 


231. 


replies of Casca „indicate his plain, blunt’ 


behanged ; u“ 
50d, a way of sayin ; E erp 
CC-0. Kashmir Research nee sh Sls aat possibly:describe it. 


ACT I SCENE Il 
it was mere foolery ; I did not mark it. I saw 
Mark Antony offer him a crown ; yet ‘twas 
not a crown neither, ‘twas one of these coro- 
nets; and as I told you, he putit by once ; 
but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain 
have had it. ‘Then he offered it to him again ; 
then he put it by again ; but, to my thinking 
he was very loath to Jay his fingers off it. 
And then he offered it the third time; he put 
it the third time by; and still as he refused 
it, the rabblement shouted, and clapped their 
chopped hands, and threw up their sweaty 


night-caps, and uttered such a deal of stinking / 


breath because Cæsar refused the crown, that 


it had almost choked Cæsar; for he 


35 


235 


240 


245 


235. coronets, laurel crowns, a diadem wreathed with laurel 
leaves. Casca’s remark appears to be perfectly natural because of 


his revision. 


236. fain, gladly. 
239. fingers off it, he was very unwilling to take off his fingers. 
241. still, every time. 


242. rabblement. the crowd. 


Another instance of Shakespeare’s 


contempt of the mob. The Roman writers also beld a poor 


Opinion of the populace. 


hate the contact of the evil-smelling lower classes. 


243, chopped, cracked and roughened on account of hard toil. 


sweaty, smelling foul with perspiration. 


244. night-caps, caps worn in bed at nights. 


The perfumed Elizabethan gallant would 


; such a deal............breath, uttered such a quantity of foul 
breath in talking, SS 
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swounded and fell down at it. And for mine 
own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening 
my lips and receiving the bad air. 
Cas. But soft, I pray you: what ! did Cæsar swound ? 250 
Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed at 
mouth, and was speechless. 
Bru, 'Tis very like he hath the falling sickness. 


Cas. No, Cæsar hath it not ; but you, and J, A 
And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness. 255 


Casca. I know not what you mean by that ; but I am sure 


247. swounded, swooned. ‘Swounded’ isan old form found in 
Chaucer and Spenser, 


247. for mine own part, so far as I was concerned. 


249. Casca’s account is wonderfully vivid and is full ofa grim 
humour. It also makes us realize that the crowd had nothing 
Solid or. intelligent about it, and that if Cæsar had been deter. 
Mined enough to set the crown on his head, the same crowd 
“that applauded his respect for the law would have been equally 
ready to applaud his violation of it,” 


250. soft, talk slowly. 


251. market-place, the Forum where the law-courts were held and 
the public business transacted. 


253. very like, extremely probable. 


falling-sickness, the common name for epilepsy, which 
causes its victims to fall down in sudden fits. In North’s Flutarch, 
we are told that Cæsar was “often subject to head-ache, and otherwise 
to the falling-sickness (the Which took him the first time, as it is 
reported, in Corduba, a city in Spain),” Casca has described one 
such epileptic seizure in the preceding lines, 


255. Casca uses the term ‘falling sickness’ in a figurative sense. 
He Says that it is not Cæsar but the Remans who are suffering from 
the falling sickness’, because they have fallen to the position of slaves 


under Cæsar. They have all come under Cesar’s domination. 


_. 256. ‘Henest Casca’ dees not get the point of Cassius’s bitter 
joke; he thinks (bat Cassius is dqubting. the trsthisof bisGstatément. 





ACT I SCENE IE 5 37 
- Cæsar fell down. If the rag-tag people did not 
clap him and hiss him, according as he 
pleased and displeased them, as they use to 


do players in the theatre, I am no true man. 260 
Bru, What said he when he came unto himself ? 


Casca, Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived 


the common herd were glad he refused the 


crown, he plucked (me ope) his doublet) and 


gh 2 LAINIE 


offered them his throat to cut, And I had been 265 
a mau of any occupation, if Y would not have 
taken him ata word, I would I might go to 


hell among the rogues, And so he fell, When 


257. rag-tag, the mob ; the longer form is “rag-tag ‘and bob-tail.” 

It means “Deople regarded as a ragged appendage to society.” 

258. hiss him, the people hissed him when he was inclined to 
accept the crown. 

259. use, are accustomed to. 

260. players in the theatre, Shak. is, of course, thinking of his 
Own audiences, 

j true man, honest man. A common form of swearing. 

261. came unto himself, recovered his consciousness. 


, 253. common herd, the rabblement; another contemptuous 
erm, 


254. plucked me ove, ‘me’ is an ethical dative meaning, ‘look 
you’ or ‘I tell you’. Ina narrative, it calls the listener’s attention toa 
Particular fact, ‘I tell you, he unfastened his doublet’. Following 
North, Shak. gives an Elizabethan coat instead of a classical toga 
and tunic to Cesar, 

266. a man of any occupation, a workman; ‘occupation’ means 
manual labour.’ Iris also used in the other sense of ‘seizing’. .Had- 

been a Practical man, ‘a man at all quick at seizing an opportunity.’ 

263. ata word, at his word. I should have done as he said. 

,80 to hell, T wish I may be damned. as the rogues would be. 
la Casca S opinion, the ‘rogues’ would include ‘the common herd’. 
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he came to himself again, he said, If he had 


| done or said anything amiss, he desired 270 


a OF a T their worships to think it was his infirmity. 
a Three or four wenches, where I stood, cried 
“Alas! good soul,” and forgave him with all 
their hearts ; but there is no heed to be taken 

of them : if Cæsar had stabbed their mothers, 275 
they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say anything ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 280 
Cas. To what effect ? 


270. amiss, wrongly. £ : 
271. worships, Casca is trying to imitate Cæsar’s politeness to 
the mob. He thinks it was only Cæsar’s trick to gain popularity. 


271, it was his infirmity, that it was due to his illness, the 
fal’ing ‘sickness.’ His strange behaviour should be ascribed to his 
disease. ; 

272. wenches, girls, specially of the lower class. 

1273. gond soul. good creature. 

274. with all their hearts, readily. 

eed, notice. 


280. As Cicero was an important man in Rome, Cassius is anxious 

to know his attitude towards Cæsar in order to decide whether 

he should be included in the conspiracy. Casca’s reply is characteristic, 
Cicero who knew Greek as well as his mother-tongue, was called by 
the common people as ‘the Grecian.’ His biting sarcasms were often 
uttered in the form of G-eek quotations. The smiles of those who 
understood him suggest that he had made some such remark here 
The unlettered Casca, blunt and plain, refers to Cicero’s pedantry 
with contempt. Brutus and Cassius could not have so referred to 
him. Horn says that these three words, ‘He spoke Greek’ sum u 
the complete character of the Cicero of this period: he Aa Hui 


decide definitely nor did he wish to make hi e 
, S op: 
Inlons comprehensibl 
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ACT I SCENE II 39 

Casca. Nay, and I tell you that, I’ll never look you 7’ 
the face again; but those that understood him 
smiled at one another and shook their heads ; 
but, for mine own part, it was Greek to me. I 285 
could tell you more news too ; Marullus and 
Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Cæsar’s images, 
are put to silence. Fare you well, Shere was 
more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 290 

Casca, No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 


Casca, Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 


dinner worth the eating. 


Cas. Good ; I will expect you. 295 


Casca. Do so. Farewell, both. (Exit. 


282. “Nothing will persuade me to tell you, for I could not tell you 
without telling a lie, which I should be ashamed to do.”—Deighton- 


285, Greek to me, quite unintelligible to me. The real Casca did, 
of course, know Greek. His confession of ignorance would probably 
cause a laughter in the Elizabethan audience. 


a 287. for pulling scarfs off, ie, for disrobing the images. 
Scarfs’ refers to the crowns, composed of laurel leaves and cloth shidh 
were placed on Cæsar’s statues. 


288. putto silence, have been deprived of their Tribuneship, 
and so they could no longer address the public. 


re 291. promised forth, I have a previous engagement for, 
inner. 


293. your mind ‘hold, i.e., if you still intend to invite me. 


This remark shows the cynical wit of Casca. His next remark is 
blunt too. 
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Bru, What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
He was quick mettle when he went to school, 

Cas. So is he now in execution f 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 30) 
However he puts on this trady form. 
TÅ is rudeness is a sauce to his gcod wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite, 

Bru. And so it is, 





For this time I will leave you, 305 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 

I will come home to you ; or, if you will, i 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you, 


I will do so ; till then, think of the world. 
: [Erit Brutus, 


Cas, 


297. blunt. rough 
Student of books as of 

ntony later, 
estimate in ea 


unpolished. Brntus js not such a good 
men. His estimates of Casca here, and of 
are both wrong, whereas Cassius forms a 


correct 
ch case, 
298. quick mettle, full of spirit. 
299, execution, in the ractic: i 
al carrying out. Casca was the 
first to stab Cæsar, : p pitt e | 
301. However, although, | 
A i 
tardy form, this appearance of sloth, slack ness, indifference, 
302-304 


*, 2 metaphor from the dinner-table, Just as a sauce | 
igestion, Similarly Casca’s blunt | 
à he more striking. j 
Igestive Power, hence willingness, | 
if you like, 
. 1 i 
ee Biok ae worl, Bee of helt whieh oe | 
Thio al £ O° alairs ; our enslavement by Cæsar. 2. ( 
; e present „Situation, and he i 
pn A a ink Tiat you owe the World 
could be addressed to a 


307. if you will, 





i 

J 

i 
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ACT I SCENE It \ D U 41 


well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, | ; 310 
Thy honourable mettle may be wrought 

From that it is dispos’d : therefore "tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; | 


For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d ? 
Cesar doth pear me hard ; but he loves Brutus į 315 


If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, T ` 


He should not humour me. I will this night, 


the part he plays, Julius Cesar, has been called “the Tragedy of 
public Duty’. — Verity. . 

310. This soliloquy lets us have a peep into Cagsius’s mind. 
As a dramatic device, soliloquy is not used by modern playwright 
because they consider it unnatural for a character to speak his 
thoughts aloud, but Shak. makes effect use of this method and 
makes his characters reveal this way their inmost thoughts and in- 
tentions and also their plans for the future. Cf. the soliloquies of Hamlet 


311, honourable mettle, noble disposition. 


wrought from that it is dispos'd, may be turned from its 
present nature. that, that to which, © Thy noble disposition may 
by association with those who are not noble be altered so as to act 
contrary to its nature.” — Macmillian. Shak. is thinking of the 
attempts of the alchemists to transmute base metals into gold. 


312. meet, proper. 


314. firm, steadfast. 

seduc’d, led astray. 
315. bears me hard, has an ill-will against me. 
316-17. humour me, wheedle me. 


> This passage has given rise to a lot of contradictory 
interpretation. Following Warburton, a group of critics consisting of 
Craik, Aldis Wright, and Verity take this passage to mean, “Tf I 
were Brutus and Brutus Cassius, he should not cajole me as I do 
him.” In this explanation, “he” l 317, refers, to Cassius. Cassius 
knows that he has succeeded in stirring Brutus against Cæsar who 
was Brutus’s friend, and he wonders that Brutus should allow 
himself to be so influenced against a friend. According to this 
interpretation Cassius would be a deep villain, consciously trying 
to undermine the virtue of Brutus for purely personal ends, and 
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42 JULIUS CÆSAR 
In several hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from several citizens, 


Writings all tending to the great opinion 329 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 

Cæsar’s ambition should be glanced at : 

And after this let Cæsar seat him sure ; 


For we will shake him, or worse days endure. í [ Exit, 


now gloating (like Iago in Othello) over the success of = vent 
But though Cassius uses unscrupulous means, and is partly in uen- 


ced by personal envy, he yet regards himself as a patriot and hasa 
righteous hatred of tyranny. 


The other, and to my mind, the correct interpretation IS given 
by Jonson and Capell. Cassius knows that Brutus i 
patriotic but he is also a friend of Cæsar, so that his se 
towards a friend counteracts his sense of dut 
e has succeeded in getting little ‘fire,’ out of Brutus; he now 
concludes that Brutus should mix with like-minded 
the conspirators, and should not come under the influence of 
Cæsar again. Ifhe is certain about Brutus, then let 
him’ as sure as he will, the conspirators will overthrow him. Cassius 
nows that he is determined in his intentions, and that no humouring 
on the part of Cæsar will be able to change his mind as it might 
Brutus’s, According to this interpretation, “he” in]. 317 refers to 
Cesar, “If Brutus and Cassius were to change places and Cassius 
ecame the object of Caesar's love, 


then Cassius would not be perverted 
from his Principles by Cæsar’s affection as Brutus,” 
318, 


S supremely 
nse of duty 
y towards; the state, 


Cæsar ‘seat 


| 
people, with | 


several hands, diferent handwritings. 


320. writings, bills, mentioned by Plutarch. 


all tending, all Pointing to, 
322, glanced at, hinted at, 
323. seat him sure, seat hims 


32+. worse days, beca 
will make 


emphasizing, 


elf firmly, 





ause the failure of a plot against a tyrant 
him more tyrannical, 


Shak, often closes his 
Which apart from rounding it off well, also serves 
Hee the Conclusion of a scene, there b 

izabethan Stage. These -rhy ed Cp J| 
the later plays. ei : 


fsg 


long scenes with a rhymed couplet, { 


to indicate to the 
emng no curtains on the | 
ts are less frequent in | 


ae 


s : 
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ACT I SCENE III 43 


Scene III. The Same. A Street, 
Thunder and lightning. Enter, from opposite sides, 
Casca, with his sword drawn, and CICERO. 
Cic. Good even, Casca : brought you Cæsar home? 


Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 


Scene III. The scene develops the plot of Cassius. He makes 


Casca join the conspiracy, and arranges to send his anonymous 
appeals to Brutus. 


The scene opens at about mid night on the second day of the 
action of the tragedy. The terrible supernatural events of this 
stormy night create an atmosphere, and attune the spectator 
minds to the coming tragedy. We have a similar description of a 
ghastly night in Macbeth when the agents of evil are at work. The 
abscence of scenic decoration on the Elizabethan stage rendered 
poetic description necessary ; to the poverty of the stage, therefore, 
we owe many of the finest beauties of Shak. just as the super-efficient 


theatrical machines of to-day are responsible for expelling poetry 
from the modern plays. 


Just as in Lear, Shak. makes the convulsion in the physical 
world correspond to the moral upheavals in the state (cf. the storm 
scene in Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd). The atmosphere 
of superstition (the credulous Casca entering with a drawn sword !) 
helps to make us, as it were, Roman spectators. 


1, Casca, Casca for whom Shak. is very little indebted to 
Plutarch, is used admirably in this scene where “he is placed at 
equal distance between Cicero, ambiguously contemptuous respecting 
omens...and Cassius, baring his bosom to the thunderstorm” .— Lloyd. 

brought you, did you accompany. 


as 3. All the superficial cynicism of Casca goes away here. Does 
ak. 


intend to suggest here that the calm philosophical creed of 
a man gives way under the pressure of passions and events? “The 
Epicurean Cassius is shaken out of his philosophical scepticism by 
the portents which appeared upon the march to Philippi; the stoic 
Brutus, who by the rules of philosophy blamed Cato fora self-inflicted 
death, runs upon his own sword and dies......... [similarly] now so 
Moved out of himself is Casca by the portents of the night that he 
enlarges himself and grows effusive to this very Cicero, the recollection 


of whom he had dismissed with such impatient contempt”.—Dowden: 
he dramatic i 


true to life, 


Notice how under excitement Casca speaks in verse. 
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44 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Casca. Are not you mov’d, when all the sway of earth 


Shakes like a thing unfirm ? O Cicero ! 





I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 5 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks ; and I have seen ; 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds: 
But never till to night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 10 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 

5 Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 


Cic. Why, saw you anything more wonderful? 


3. sway of the earth, “the balanced swing of earth,” according 
to Craik ; “the whole weight or momentum of this globe” according to 
Jobnson. The idea is that instead of its usual motion, the earth 
swings unsteadily now. 

4. unfirm, unsteady. 


5. scolding, noisy and angry. : 

6. riv'd the knotty oaks, split up the knotted oaks. The knots 
of an oak imply strength and hardness. 

7. ambitious, because it rises high. 


_8. exalted with, to become level with. “Endeavouring to 
raise its waves to the height 


of the storm-clouds hanging low over 
the earth.”—Armour. 


_10. dropping fire, not an ordinary storm 
rain or sleet, but one showering down fire. 
meteors. Hamlet, which Shak. wrote after this play, contains a long 
description (cf. I, i, 113-20) of the prodigies seen before Cæsar’s death. 
11. civil strife, civil war among the gods. 

12. saucy, insolent, irreverent. 


13, Incenses, provokes, lit. sets them on fire. 
_ l4. more wonderful, “more wonderfulthan usual.” — Abbott. That 
is, are Taa that what you have seen before. Another 
explanation is: have you seen a thing m ; £ 
Dee crore & more wonderful than th 


fire’ ? The intellectu: i i i 
r al Cicero considers this as 
aglural phenomenon, not enough to justify Casca’s excitement 
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foe, a 


ACT I SCENE [1 45 


Casca. A common slave, you know him well by sight, “as 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join’d ; and yet his hand, 

Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. 

Besides, I ha’ not since put up my sword, 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 
Who glaz’d upon me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me; and there were drawn 

Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
vansformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 25 


And yesterday the bird of night did sit, 


15, Common slave, an ordinary slave. The fact that the 
portent manifested itself through no special agent would increase its 
mysterious character. 

18. not sensible of, not feeling, not aware of. 

19. put up, sheathed. 

20. against, over against, close to. 

alion, not mentioned by Plutarch as among the wonders that 
preceded Cæsar’s death. Shak. is probably thinking of the lions in the 
Tower of London, “the English Capitol”, where they were regarded by 
people with superstitious awe. 
_ 2L glaz'd, stared, gazed intently. Used in the provincial dialects 
in this sense. A number of editors adopt Rowe's emendation A glar’d, 
but there is no reason why we should change the text of the Folios. 

22. surly, sadly. annoying, molesting, hurting. 


23. drawn upon a heap, crowded in a mass, huddled together 
because of fear, 
23.24. ghastly............transformed, fear-stricken women whose 
appearances were changed because of fear. 

25. “Strabo the philosopher writeth that divers men were seen going 
up and down in fire.’ —Plutarch. 


26. bird of night, the owl, whose cry was regarded as a bad omen 
by the Romans. To the Greeks, the owl was a symbol! Ofy wissen, 
sacred to Minerva. 
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46 JULIUS CÆSAR 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies 


Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 
“These are their reasons, they are natural” ; 30 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed it is a strange-disposed time: 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 35 
Comes Cæsar to the Capitol to-morrow? 
Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. . 
Cie. Good night then, Casca ; this disturbed sky 


Is not to walk in. 


27. For one owl to appear in a crowded market-place during day 
was very ominous, because it was so contrary to custom. 

28. prodigies, omens, 

29. conjointly meet, occur together. “To the most affecting 
prognostic of Cæsar's death Shak. has not alluded. The horses which 
had sored the Rubicon, and which ever since had been allowed to 
Tange at liberty, refused to graze, and, Sustoni 
abundantly.” —H. Coleridge. i i S PNAS SES, weh 


2 oo these are etc, that such and such are their reasons. Let not 
en advance natural or physical reasons for these omens 


31. pe 2 
1-32. porte *tOUS............upon, they are supernatural, ominous 


events for the countr j = 3 
eee country (climate=country) towards which they are 


33. strange-disposed 
k 2 posed, of a strange Na Sit ow 
remark, which, however, seems ge character. An insignificant 


character. Cicero’s Spirit i 
34. consture, interpret. 
after their fashion, according to their own ideas 


35. clean from, qui 
quite away from; op ; s 
> OPpoSed to th 
39. sky, atmosphere. er real meaning. 
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ACT I SCENE III 47 


Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero 40 
Enter CASSIUS. 

Cas. Who’s there? 

Casca. A Roman. 

Cas. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this ? 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 


Cas. Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 4 
For my part, I have walk’d about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night, 

And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone ; 
And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 50 


The breast of heaven, I did present myself 


40. Is not to walk in, is not safe for pedestrians. 

42. what night, Cassius, what a strange night is this! What 
do you think of it ? ; 

43. honest men, men of right principles, — those who are 
patriotic, and with whose agitated feelings this turbulent night accords 
well. Casca is very excited, and Cassius chooses the right moment 
for enlisting his support. 


44. menace, threaten; who can recall such terrible convulsions 
in nature ? ‘ 


46. submitting me, exposing myself. 

48. unbraced, unbuttoned. In matters of dress, Shak. refers 
to the costumes of his own times. Thus Cassius, like Hamlet, 
was walking with his doublet unbuttoned. 

49. thunder-stone, thunderbolt, 4 stone supposed to fall with 
destructive effect in thunder-storms.” — Mac Millian. 

50. cross, forked, zigzag. A correct description of lightning. 
ch. Lear IV, vii, 35.—, 

“In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
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48 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Even in the aim and very flash of it. 
Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens? | 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble i 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 55 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 
Cas. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 


Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder, 60 | 





To see the strange impatience of the heavens ; 
But if you would consider the true cause 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts, from quality and kind— 


Of quick, cross lightning.” 
52. aim, direction ; I presented myself tothe lightning in the 
very direction in which it flashed. 
54. the part of, the duty of. 
55. tokens, symbols, portents, 
56. heralds, messengers of the anger of the gods. 
astonish, astound. 


57-59. Cassius sa i 
ys this to rouse Casca. He knows $ 
character, but it suits his plan to dissemble here. ae 
57. sparks of life, that quick understanding. 
58. want, lack, 
60. puton fear, dress yourself in fear, i.e., you feel afraid 
a cast yourself 1n, throw yourself in to a state of wonder 
te ye impatience, the gods are generally patient with sinful 
e imes they too lose patience and become angry. = ae 
63. ane ghosts, ghosts walking noiselessly 
54. from quality and kind, M : 
. . ‘ . ost i ; 4 i 
line and explain, “why do birds and e [one eee one a 
dispositions and nature.” Another ex Se ay 


. lanati i 
wished to say, “Why do birds Pp ion is that the speaker 
and p 
beasts change from their ordinary 





AA 
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Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 65 

Why all these things change from their ordinance, 

Their natures, and performed faculties, 

To monstrous quality, why, you shall find 

That heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits 

To make them instruments of fear and warning 70 
- Unto some monstrous state. 

Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 

Most like this dreadful night, 


That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 


to monstrous quality (1. 68) 2?” —but left the clause incomplete 
owing to the new idea which presented itself to him in l. 65. Such 
breaks often take place in excited conversation. 


65. calculate, prophesy, prognosticate. The line as given here 
is according to the text of the folio, and means, ‘why not only old 
men, but even fools and children, speculate upon the future ; or, still 
more simply, why all persons, old and young, and the foolish as well 
as the wise, take part in such prognosticating.”—Craik. Grant White 
and a number of other editors emend the line and read itas “why old 
men fool, and children calculate,” meaning that old men, usually sober, 
are now paying the fool while children, usually careless, are now practi- 
sing pudence. This editorial subtlety is entirely unjustifiable, because the 
original text gives us excellent sense. Mac Millian suggests that 
why’ in 1. 65. might be used as “an emphatic interjectional expective”’ in 
which case the line would mean that not only sober old men, but even 
fools and children can form an estimate of the reason why all these 
things act contrary to their natures. : 


66. ordinance, that for which they are naturally intended. 

67. performed faculties, their original, natural powers. 

68. monstrous quality, to an abnormal state. 

69 infus’d them etc. ‘put into them these motions.’ 

71. monstrous state, unnatural state of affairs. Heaven wishes 
to rouse our attention by fear, and to warn us about the unnatural 
nature of the present political situation. 

73. most like, quite like. : 


eas that, that man. Thundering and roaring express the awe 
inspired by Czesar’s voice ; ‘lightens’ expresses the brightness of his 
glory. He is said to ‘open graves because his name was so powerful 


as to call ghosts from the \ower world, cf 1, ii, 270. 
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JULIUS CÆSAR 


As doth the lion in the Capitol, 


A mau no mightier than thyself or me 





nal action, yet prodigious grown 


se strange eruptions are. 
is it not, Cassius ? 


In perso 
And fearful as the 


Casca. Tis Cæsar that you mean ; 





Cas. Let it be who it is : for Romans now 80 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits ; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
85 


Casca. Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Cæsar as a king ; 


And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 


20. Cæsar roars in 


75, the lion, mentioned in 1. 20. cf. note to 1. 
lse to speak. 


the Capitol like the lion and does not allow any one e 
77. prodigious, portentious, extraordinary, superman. 
78. eruptions, out-breaks of nature. Fearful, inspiring fear. 
80. let it be, never mind who it is. Cassius very cleverly avoids 
mentioning Cæsar by name. : 


81. thews, muscles. 
82. woe the while ! alas for our times ! 


iii 


83. i.e. our wills are womanish. 


w yoke, i servile state, sufferance, 1. sufferings 2. endurance of. 

pee Cama me Aira of speech called hendiadys in which two 
sed instead of a noun and adjective E 

endurance of the yoke placed upon us’. i i 


ee ting to Plutarch Cæsar was about to start for bis 
omp e eet the Parthians, but as it was prophesied that they 
E eee: ee by a king, the senate were ready “to proclaim 
and that he should RTA, OF the empire of Rome out of Italy, 
and land.” is diadem.in all other places both by 5@{ 


86. establish, appoint by a decree of the senate. 
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In every place, save here in Italy. 
cas. I know where I will wear this dagger then ; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius ; 90 


herein, ye Gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, ve Gods, you tyrants do defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 95 
But life, peing weary of these worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 


If I know this, know all the world besides, 


88. save, except. 

gg, I wili thrust this dagger in my heart. 

90. Shak. has altered the portrait of Cassius a great deal from 
what he found in Plutarch. This was necessary because Brutus could 
only be associated with a man who in some respects resembled him. 
He has, therefore, suppressed his vindictiveness, cruelty and tyranny. 
“Shak, has made Cassius’s hatred of Cæsar sufficiently apparent ; 
but so repeatedly is his love of liberty enforced that the patriot, 
rather than the malignant avenger of his own wrongs, appears to 
strike against the tyrant. '—Skottowe. 

91. The stoics considered suicide laudable under certain 
circumstances. For Shakespeare's meditation on this theme, see 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy ; To be’ or not to be! 

therein, in this way- 
93. cf. Lovelace’s famous lines :— 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
beaten, hammered. 

o4. links, chains. 

95. retentive, can imprison 
to be free. 

96, worldly bars, the fetters upor liberty imposed by mankind, 
namely, chains, dungeons etc. 

98. know all, let all the world also know. 


the spirit when it is determined 
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52 JULIUS CÆSAR 


That part of tyranny that I do bear 


IĮ can shake off at pleasure. 


Casca. So can I: 100 


So every bondman in his own hand bears 


The power to cancel his captivity. 
Cas. And why should Cæsar be a tyrant then ? 
Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf 


But that he sees the Romans are but sheep ; 105 
He were no lion were not Romans hinds. 


Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws ; what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 


For the base matter to illuminate 110 
So vile a thing as Cæsar! But, O grief ! 


99. that part, that that part 


101. bondman, 1. slave, bound to his master. 2. a man under 
contract, which contract he can cancel any time. 


102. ‘Cancel’ is suggested by “ bondman’, which means both 
aslave anda person bound by a contract. This contract could be 
cancelled by death, which a person can invite on himself whenever 
he likes. This idea is found at three other Places in Shak., — Mac. 
IH, ii, 49; Rich III, IV, iv, 77 and Cymb, V. iv, 28.” 


105. sheep, a symbol of simplicity and tam 
Ree obey Cæsar as the sheep obey a enkai Canis E 
‘ æsar arate Roman people, to (1) wolf and sheep, (2) lion and 
eer, an ) fire and Straw. Shak. often uses a number of illustrative 
comparisons together. The idea of ll 104-110 is that at present we 
Romans only serve to glorify Cæsar. = 


106. hinds, timid deer - als i 
as, l 3 0, without t i i 
servan, menials. cf. ‘heartless kinds’ in R, Ee 73 fea 
-111. Just as those who are anxious to hace a big blaze 


quickly, start by burning weak Straws, similarly in order to shine 


forth gloriously in th : A : 
and lighting material," ” OZSAT is using us as so much rubbish 


trash, twigs, leaves etc, used as lighting material. 
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AET 1 SCENE III 53 


Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman ; then I know 
My answer must be made : but I am arm’d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 115 
Casca. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is ne fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand : 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs, 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes furthest. 
Cas. There’s a bargain made. 126 
Now know you, Casca, I have mov’'d already 


Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 


offal, used in the original sense,—meaning ‘chips and shav! 
ings which fall off when wood is cut, and can be conveniently used to 
light a fire.’ 

for the base matter, as worthless material. 


“Cassius’s enthusiastic hatred of ‘the mightiest Julius’ is irresistably 
delightful. For‘a good hater’ is the next best thing toa true friend ; 
and Cassius’s honest gushing malice is far better than Brutus’s 
stabbing sentimentalism.” — Hudson. 


114. My answer etc., i.e. | shail be condemned before Cæsar, 
and so shall have to give an account of my seditious speech. 


arm’d, namely with the power of taking my own life. 
116. indifferent, are of no importance. 


_ 117, fleering tell tale, a man who grins with joy as he betrays 
his friend. 


als hold, my hand, Here is my hand asa pledge of my good 
aith, 


118. be factious, form a party. 
griefs, grievances, causes of complaint. 


119. as far etc., I will goas far as any one else, `I shall be 
Second to none. : 


121. mov’'d, induced. 
122. some certain, some particular persons. 
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54 JULIUS CÆSAR 


To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 
And I do know, by this they stay for me 193 


In Pompey’s porch : for now, this fearful night, 





There is no stir or walking in the streets ; 

And the complexion of the element 

In favour’s like the work we have in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 


Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste, 


123, undergo, undertake. 


124. -honourable-dangerous, honourable, though at the same 
time dangerous, cf. -1, ii, 85. _ Shak, frequently coins such com- 
pound-adjectives’ (cf: ‘childish-foolish’ in Rich lI, 1, iii, 142), 
in. which the first isa kind of adverb qualifying the second 
adjective. ` A : 
` “consequence, result. 

125. by this, by this time. 

stay for,. await.” 





126, Pompey’s porch, the portico of the big stone theatre 
which ‘Pompey had presented to Rome in B.C, 55. Plutarch 
mentions that it was here that the senate used to meet, and that 
Cæsar was murdered on the Ides of March, Shak utilizes it as > 


the meeting place for the conspirators ie 
a pace f and places the f 
Cæsar’s assassination in the Capitol. j : sia 3 


127. stir or walking, no ohe is moving about or walking inthe 


streets. ‘There is no walking? would mean igli 
. . . . an 
it is impossible to walk. ee aoe a 


_ 128. .complexion,. general appearance: 


element, sky. 


129. In favour’s, in a 4 i 
GO E 4 5 e or- a i xi Is 
eens) like > is the reading of the Folios ; TER SER it to 
: The! ie a aning according to” the : Folios” would «be < 
e sk : a pay ee 
work we have in hand”. X a ah Go 


131. stand close, 


Ppearance is,..,.. 


keep yourself concealed: 
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ACT I SCENE III 55 
Cas. “Tis Cinna ; I do know him by his gait : 
He is a friend. 
Enter CINNA. 
Cinna, where haste you so ? 
Cin. To find out you. “Who's that? Metellus Cimber? 
Cas. No, it is. Casca ; one incorporate 135 
To our attempts. And I not stay’d for, Cinna? 
Cin, Iam glad on’t. What a fearful night is this ! 
There’s two or three of us have scen strange sights. 
Cas. Am I not stay’d for? Tell me. 
Cin. . Yes, you are. 
o Cassius ! if you could 140 
But win the noble Brutus to our partv— 
Cas. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this paper, 


And look you lay it in the preetor’s chair, 


132. Cinna, Cinna did not take an active part in the conspiracy 
though, according to Plutarch, he spoke publicly in its praise after- 
wards. “His sister Cornelia was Czesar’s first wife ; and he owed his 
pretorship in this year 44 to Cæsar.” —Verity. 


gait, manner of walking. 
133, haste, hasten 


134. Metellus Cimber, This is the name Plutarch mentions, but 
his real name was Tillius Cimber. He was obliged to Cesar because 
Cesar had appointed him governor of Bithynia, where he retired after 
the murder. He resented the exile of his brother, cf. Ill 7, 49-51. 

135. incorporate, united in our plot, one with us. 

136. “Are not my comrades waiting for me? ` i 

137. glad, either because Casca has joined the conspiracy, or be- 
Cause he has found Cassius. 

_ 133. Prodigies have served the purpose of Cassius ; he has no 
time to waste on them now. : 

141. Brutus being popular, noble and patriotic, they all feel bis 
need:in their party. ; : 

-142: `Be you content, Do not worry about this matter. . oi 

143.. Praetor’s chair, the chair of state in which the prætor sa 
when he administered justice. Brutus was prætor of the city. 


Aa 
j 
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56 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window ; set this up with wax 


145 
Upon old Brutus’ statue : all this done, 


Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall fing us, 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there ? 

Cin, All but Metellus Cimber, and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 150 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cas. That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. 


[ Evit Cinna, 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 


See Brutus at his house : three Parts of him 


Is ours already, and the man entire 155 


Upon the next encounter yields him ours, 


144. may but find it, either 1. cannot but find it, or 
Brutus can find it. 


146. old Brutus’ Statue, i.e, of Lucius ‘Junius Brutus, the first 
consul and liberator of Rome. ; 


147. repair to, go to. 
Pompey’s, cf, note to l. 126, 


148. Decius Brutus, Decius is a mistake for Decimus, Cæsar f 


had recently appointed Decimus Brutus as the Govern i i | 
Br S Or of Cisalpine 
Gaul. He had great confidence in him and had nominated -him in hi | 


willas the next heir, de: next to Octavius It i 
as e: : was this Brut | 
lured his patron Cæsar into the snare. ne wag 


2. where only 


Trebonius, Caius Trebonius. w 
Gaul and was greatly obliged to him, 


} 
159. hie, 80 away quickly, l 
151. bestow, place. 


aS one of Cæsar’s legates in 
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ACT II SCENE I . 57 


Casca. ©! he sits high in all the peoples hearts: \ 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and worthiness. 1 60 
Cas. Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 


“oe 
For it is after midnight ; and ere day 


We will awake him and be sure of him. 
| Eveunt. 

ACT II. 
Scene I. Rome. Brutus's Orchard. 


Enter BRUTUS. 
Bru, What, Lucius! ho! 


157. A picturesque way of saying that, Brutus is highly esteemed, 
159, countenance, approval, patronage. 


like richest alchemy, alchemy (very commonly practised in 
the Middle Ages,) is the art of changing common metals into gold. 
Just as the alchemist converts base metals into rich gold, so will 
Brutus’s association with our cause make it appear as a noble bid for 
liberty. 

162. conceited, estimated, judged. 

161-162. “The surrender by Cassius of the leading voice in the 
enterprize which he originated, is the homage of vice to virtue, 
at least of personal to lofty principle. Not conscious of the faulty 
motive of his own passion, he has greater confidence in the influence 
of Brutus’s character and reputation than any other chance in favour 
of success ; moreover, he not only respects, but loves -him, even while 
he is deceiving him, and is raised by the feeling far above the level of 
the mere intriguer, and remains, with all his faults, a noble man.” — 
Lloyd. 

Orchard, In Shakespeare’s day this word was used in the general 
sense of ‘garden’ ; now-a-days it is used in the restricted sense of 
‘a fruit garden,’ > : 

The first act gave us the initial stages, while here the conspiracy 
is completed. We see all the conspirators together for the first 
time. Brutus is pathetic in bis trustfulness ; he is anxious ta fallow 
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58 JULIUS CÆSAR 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say ! 
í would it were my fault to sleep. so soundly. 
When, Lucius, when! Awake, | say! .What, Lucius! 5 
Enter LUCIUS, 


Luc. Call’d you, my lord ? 





\ \ 
Bru. Give me a taper in my ye Lucius : 
When it is lighted, -comeé' ind call me here. 
I will kay lord. & [Eavit, 
It must be by his death sand for-my part, 10, 


? 








the course dictated by p: iotism, but Hels 
men or the circumstancesvwith: which he *h¢ 
in his mind and the nobility of 


ble to judge either the | 
to deal. The conflict | 




















are also revealed. In 
a the scen th\ Portia, Brutus h deal with the ‘tender aspects of 1 
family the conspire ir Opldok like a ffair, difficult 
to:expl: man ‘who'j dgeg i ore: by, h “ethan by ‘her | 
reason. Sight "into, Btutus’s “dothes ins hi 
sy  Sympathie e now knowhim “more: 

this ‘scene’ m compared. ‘with © Calpurni 
we find lovin anxious wome ‘guided b 













sre Y eld Nee ‘the bate = 3 
reas6n ‘and “masteffal: Ways. 
eBionces `of, politics gannot . 


Events prove themy 
be controlled by theca 3 


1. what, hol a Shout to rouse atte iidr 
2. the progress of the stars," cannot: 
Position of certain Constellations’ \ The nigh 
_ In-every way fit for conspiracy. °° < r 
; 4, Brutus’s sleeplessness indicates a trou 
zS when ! an elliptical way of saying Ons, 
Shows impatience, Vow \\ | 
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ACT. IT SCENE | 59 
I know personal cause to spurn at him 
B But for the general. He would be crown’d : 
Í How that might change his nature, there’s the question 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 


And that craves wary walking. Crown him! that! 15 





Brutus he would becomé a remorseless ‘tyrant once he had assumed 
the royal title. » Brutus speaks as though the mere fact of crowning 


would change Cæsars natur Here, as. elsewhere, the first 
consideration óf Brut : 


: In this soliloquy, < Kespeaceis $ 





z” 
s 







eS to show upon what wounde 


thie political idealist ae Brutus’ yes'that Cæsar shall die by his 


jhand’as the conclusion | of a series Of-sérifes of abstract principles about » 











‘ambition, and: power'and ‘reasons’ ‘and. -affection ; finally, profound 


Suspicion of Coosa is. zogencred and, 


| had a distinct enoyg ae foe for killing 


‘and: Cæsar hag rer 














i i The argufú if, an 

| adiñirablëgidealis could 
wreck: his own side is 'exactlý ; 
et Perea mt at i Grrr 

aa) petsona i noT private: reason. the contrary 


“he: “te a Strong cais ie fateftil to:him’ becau 
hisilife a ftetethe | battle-@f'Pharsallia (+8: B.@.). : an 
ine Gaul in 46 apd 


fesar had spread 













4 Prætor in 44 B:C. In-this respect 
Ato: had personal reasons 
“to, kick out ot the way.” 

y Vior public rasa 







S 


7 


"> Hamlete 
a snake) remains in its hole till it is warm 


ee 


feğtes! 5 t ; 
g, ‘walking payee Because adders are about, 


4 
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made him governor | 
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60 JULIUS CÆSAR 


And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
W a The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 


` \Remorse from power ; and, to speak truth of Cæsar, 


I have not known when his affections sway’d —~ 20 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common poof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Where to the climber-upward turns his face ; 


But when he once attains the upmost round, 


crown him ! that! suppose we crown him, Let us suppose it’s 
done. 

16, sting, power to hurt, Carrying on the metapbor of ‘adder,’ 
Brutus thinks that the great Power which Cæsar already enjoys is 
not so harmful as the title of ‘king’. Plutarch remarks that “while 
the Romans endured every thing that regal power could impose, they 
dreaded the name of king as destructive of their liberty.” 

“To Cassius, the Practical, it is Czesar’s power that is unendurable ; 
to Brutus, the sentimental, it is the form or title of royalty.”—Innes. 

19. remorse, pity, mercy, as often in Shak. Not self-reproach, 
as now. The evil of greatness is seen when a man loses all scruples 
and mercilessly destroys the tights of others. This, Brutus says, 
Cæsar has not done. His inclinations have always been controlled 
by reason. 3 

to speak truth, to do him justice. 


20. affections, ‘feelings’ as Opposed to ‘reason’, In Shak, the 
word is always used in this wider sense, 
sway’d, controlled, weighed more in the balance, 


21. Common proof, a matter Proved 


c every day ;a thi 
proved by experience, LE nine offen 


22, tea young 

to rise in the world, 
lowliness, humility, 

young ambition’s, ladder, t 


young man mounts, Justifying Casa 
was ambitious, I slew him,” 


24, 


ambitious man will often appear humble in order 


he steps along which an ambitious 
, 
rs murder, Brutus says :—“as he 


upmost round, topmost Tung of the ladder, 
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ACTI IT SCENE I 61 


He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. So Cesar may : 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, : 
Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 30 
Would run to these and these extremities ; 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, | 
And kill him in the shell. 


Re-enter LUCIUS. 


26. base degrees, the low steps which he now scorns. Having 
reached the top, the ambitious man has no use for the means he 
employed to raise himself up. “Base” has two senses,—!. Low, 
2. Mean. 

28, prevent, anticipate, forestall, the Latin meaning. 


quarrel, again a Latin use,—cause, ground of complaint, 
motive for acting against Cæsar. 


29. Since our motive for quarrel cannot be justified by what Cæsar 
now appears to be, state the case in this way, the present state of 
Cæsar, his conduct at present, will not justify an attack. Colour. pretext. 


30. fashion it, put it into shape in this way ; regard it in this 
light. 
augmented, if increased by kingship. If his power becomes 
excessive by kingship, it would naturally lead to the abuses of tyranny. 
« 31. these and these extremities, these (unspecified) extremes. 
It is characteristic of an uncompromising theorist that Brutus acts 
upon a mere supposition”.— Verity. 


32. think him............egg, think of him. Brutus again refers 
to the metaphor of the adder. 


Sea? 


33. as his kind, its species, as other adders, “this”= “its”. 


34. in the shell, Craik justly says :—"It is impossible not to feel 
the expressive effect of the hemistich here. The line itself is, as ıt 
Were, killed in the shell.” 
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62 JULIUS CÆSAR 
Lue. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window fora flint, I found 


This paper, thus seal’d up ; and I am sure 


It did not lie there when I went to bed. 





[Gives him a letter. 
Bru. Get you to bed again ; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the first of March ? 40 
Luc. I know not, sir. 
Bru. Look in the calender, and bring me word. 
Luc. I will, sir. [ Lait, 
Bru. The exhalations whizzing in the air 
er 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 45 
[Opens the letter, 
Brutus, thou sleep’ st : awake, and see thyself.’ 


Shali Rome, etc. Speak, strike, redress ! 


35. closet, the room in which he would be private, 


36. flint, stone, with which he would light a fire. Lucius, a man 
of neat habits, is the favourite house slave of Brutus. 


_ 40. first, this is the reading of the Folio, but it is obviously a 

mistake for ‘ides, The speaker who is Plainly thinking of what the 

onay told Cæsar in his presence, could not have iost fourteen 

ays in the account. Nor could Shak. have meant to represent 

r S of time. The slip might 
; If it is hakespeare’s as is quite pro- 

bable, he must have been thinking of a Passage in Plutarche "ife | 
Brutus if he would go to the senate 


= 


tothe day of assassination on which 
It was Theobold who 


which means the first day of the month, 
44, exhalations, meteors, as often in Shak, 


42. calender a T ; | 
almanac. “calender > is from the Latin “ Calends” | 
| 
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ACT II SCENE I 26s 
“Brutus, thou sleep’st : awake |” : 
Such instigations have been’ often dropp'd: =f 
Where I have took them up. 

“Shall Rome, ete.” Thus must I piece it out : 
Shall Rome stand underone man’s awe ? What, Rome ? 
Mv ancestors did from the streets of Rome 

The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 


“Speak, strike, redress !’” Am I entreated 5 


ou 


To speak and strike ? O Rome! I inake thee promise ; 


48. Brutus repeats the first line of the letter in order to meditate 
upon it. He is'said to'be sleeping figuratively. ; 


49. This line indicates that some time has passed since Cassius 
conceived his original plan. ‘ 

51. piece it out, complete the sense, fill the outline. By the 
uncertain light of the meteors, Brutus reads only the beginning, and 
then supplies the sense of the rest from similar instigations -which 
have been dropt in his way before. 


52. stand under etc., be cowed by one man. “ This certainly 
has somewhat of the republican ring. It breathes the same spirit as 
Cassius’s own avowal: ‘I hadas lief not be, as live to be in awe 
of such a thing as 1 myself’; except that Cassius feels Cæsar’s 
predominance to bea personal affront, while Brutus chkracteristically 
extends his view to the whole country...... nevertheless in it Brutus, 
no longer attempting to square his action with his theory, falls back 
on the blind impulses of blood that he shares with the other 
aristocrats of Rome.” — Macullam.. 


What, Rome ? this great Rome ! 


53. My ancestors, Lucius Junius Brutus, cf. 1, 2, 159-161. 
‘ Ancestors’ in plural probably means that several persons of the 
Brutus family took part in the expulsion of the Tarquins.. Brutus was 
a plebeian, and was not descended from the aristocratic family to 
which old Brutus belonged. Still, the similarity in name made 
People believe in thisdescent, and led them to expect from Brutus 
the same noble deeds which his supposed ancestor performed. 


54. Tarquin, the name of the last legendary -king of Rome.- 
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64 d JULIUS CÆSAR 


If the redress will follow thou receiv’st 


Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 


Re-enter LUCIUS. 

. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 
Hee (Knocking within, 
Bru, °Tis good. Goto the gate ; somebody knocks. 60 

[Erit Lucius, 


Since Cassius first did whet_ine against Cæsar, 


I have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 


Like a phantasma or a hideous dream ; 


s 
57. Ifthe redress, if the death of Cesar will end the troubles 
of Rome. There is a dramatic irony here, because- Ceesar’s murder 
only brought chaos to Rome and was one of the most ineffectual 


deeds in history, The conspirators did not provide any alternative 
rule, 


58. Brutus fully grants all your wishes, 


59. wasted, to indicate the lapse of time. It was now the 


morning of the fifteenth, and in making ‘such calculations, the 
Romans included the current day. 


62. This short line indicates a pause for thought. 
63. the acting, the execution, the carrying out, 
64. first motion, first impulse, 


of these lines in his Cato, 1, 3, 


Addison Teproduces the idea 
O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal periods. 
Oh! 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill’d up with horror all and big with death. 
interim, interval], 


65. phantasma, a vision, something unreal and horrible, 
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ACT II SCENE I 65 


The genius and the mortal insturments 
Are then in council; and the state of man 


Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 


“In contrast tothe practical man, to whom the action is- 
the central object, which requires the most careful preparations, 
the idea is the reality to the theorist, the action merely an external 
circumstance, an unpleasant, almost unnecessary delay, retarding 
the onward flight of the mind, which must, therefore, be got rid of 
with all possible despatch. Thatis why the interval between the 
thought andits execution is to Brutus ‘ Like a phantasma or a 
hideous dream,’ which disturbs the clear thought...... because it 
retards its progress. To profoundest conviction all hesitation is but 
torture.” — Goll. 


66. The genius and the mortal instruments, there are two 
interpretations of this passage. According to one, ‘ genius’ means 
‘mind, the ruling intellectual power,’ and mortal instruments’ as 
‘ the bodily power’ through which the mind carries out its purposes. 
This interpretation is supported by a line in Othello, 1, iii 271, 
where Othello speaks of his “ speculative and active instruments,” 
meaning the organs of thought and action respectively. * Genius’ 
would correspond to ‘speculative’ and ‘mortal’ to the ‘active’ 
instruments of this passage. The bodily powers are said to be 
mortal in contrast to the immortal mind or soul. The meaning would 
be that the ‘‘ mind takes counsel with the active organs by help of 
which the deed is to be accomplished.” The idea of making bodily 
organs deliberate does. seem strange, but they do the same thing in 
Coriolanus, 1, i, 105. According to the second interpretation, ‘ Genius’ 
means ‘ the ruling spirit external to man’ which watches and protects 
him (that is, the word ‘ Genius’ is used in the classical sense of a 
guardian’ spirit who directs man’s actions) and ‘ mortal-instruments’ 
would be his own ‘ inward powers.’ Man’s power is mortal while 
the supernatural Genius is immortal. Brutus means that his ‘ Genius’ 
is immortal... He says that his ‘ genius (here, good Genius, 
though later on, 1V, 3, 280, it turns cut to be evil) counsels him to 
murder Cæsar ; his bodily man hesitates to carry out this suggestion ; 
the state or commonwealth of his mind suffers the nature of an 
insurrection, — that is, it comes near to actual revolt against the 
suggestions of the ‘ Genius.’ 


67. council, “ council seems to mean nothing more than combi- 
Nation, co-operation, for a purpose to which the presence of both 
Parties is necessary.” 

68. Liketoa little kingdom, the mind of man is compared 
to a political state. “ The little kingdom of man isa notion that 
Shak. seems to have been fond of. King Richard tl, speaking of 
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66 JULIUS CÆSAR 


The nature of an insurrection. 
Re-enter Lucius. 
Lue, Sir, tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 


Bru. Is he alone ? 





Luc. No, sir, there are moe with him. 
Bru. Do you know them ? 
Luc. No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about their ears, 

And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 75 


By any mark of favour. 


Bru. Let ’em enter. [Axit Lucius. 


himself, says: ‘ And these same thoughts people this little world,’— 
Rich. II, V,5, 9; again in Lear ; ‘Strives in his little world of man 
to outscorn The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain, — III, i, 10; 
again in King John:‘— in the body of this fleshly land, This 
kingdom.’ — IV, ii, 245.” — Malone. 


69. nature of, a sort of a, almost an insurrection. 

70. brother Cassius, strictly brother-in-law, for 
married Junia, he sister of Brutus. 

72. moe, more. 


73. hats, the ancient Romans 
} 9 generally went about bare-headed, 
but at this early hour of the Morning they would naturally cover their 


heads, They sometimes wore a felt h. i 

at (setasus) whose brims could 
be pulled Over the ears, but Shak. is Probably thinkin here of the 
dress of this own day. j 


Cassius had 


ee about, plucked down Over 
74. cloaks, to à a 
a ae gas. The lower Part of their faces would be covered 
75. discover, identify, 
76. favour, looks, appearance, 
77. the faction, fel 
tion’ just meant adherents toa cau i ; 
just when his colleagues are Comins ie ae Seen 
3 


priate, but it has a larger meani oS igot Seem to be very appro- 
: CC-0. hee Research Inde Bn GOnSidercd na tHe shown us 


low conspirators. In Shakespeare’s day ‘fac- 





ACT Il SCENE I 87 
ny i . 5 
1ey are the faction. O conspiracy ! 


Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 


When evils are most free? O! then by day 


Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 80 
ee i 
\ To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy: 
l Hide it in smiles and affability : A yY "nio 
Ez : Ps 
VY For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 
[oly 


Not Erebus itself were dim enough of 


. . \ ~ 
To hide thee from prevention. fi \85 
‘i 


Brutus convincing himself by a dry unemotional process of reason, 
Shak. wishes to suggest that he is no cold, passionless pedant, but being 
a fine nature feels the moral repugnance of the deed. 


78. sham’st thou, art thou ashamed ? 
dangerous brow, a case of transferred epithet. 

79. most free, are least subject to fear and restraint. 

81. mask.........visage, to conceal, as in a mask, your real face 
or nature, 

seek...... conspiracy ; do not seek any such concealment, O 
conspiracy ! Rather hide yourself in smiles etc. 

82. affability. good cheer. Thus Lady Macbeth asks her husband 
to 

“Bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.” 

83. path, a noun, is used as a verb here. There are many such 
examples in Shak. The meaning is : “If thou goest about unconcealed 
in thy true form.............. a 

native semblance, the appearance which properly belongs to 
you, 

84. Erebus, a word, meaning darkness, applied in Classical my- 
thology to the region of total darkness under the earth, through which 

ead spirits pass to Hades. Broadly, it means hell. 

85. from prevention, from being forestalled, detected before you 
carry out your designs. 


4 
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Enter the Conspirators, Cassius, CASCA, DECIUS, CINNa, 


Cas. 


Bru. 


Cas. 


Bru. 


Cas. 
Bru. 


Cas. 
Bru. 


Cas. 


Dec, 


_ 86. too bold upon, 
in disturbing you at a ti 


88. this hour, for a 
98. watchful cares 
98-99. What anxiety 
100. Will you permit 


It also gives a ce FPR ERD ORRrine Bhesaklieket aies 


iG 





JULIUS CÆSAR 


METELLUS CIMBER, and 'TREBONIUS. 

I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus ; do we trouble you ? 
I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 
Yes, every man of them ; and no man here 90 
But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

He is welcome hither. 
This, Decius Brutus. 

He is welcome too. 9 
This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; and this, Metellus Cimber, | 
They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 


Shall I entreat a word ? 100 


[Brutus and Cassius whisper. 


Here lies the east : doth not the day break here ? 


too bold in intruding upon ; take undue liberty 
me when you might be expected to be resting. 
n hour or more, 


» Cares that keeps one awake. 


ius Whisper apart. 


teddy knows what 





ACT Il SCENE 1 69 
Casca. No. 
Cin. O ! pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 


Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceiv’d. \ 105 





Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises, 

Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire ; and the high easi 110 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 


Bra. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 


Cassius is repeating to Brutus ; they are spared a repitition, and the 
foreground is occupied by these characters talking in this informal 
vein, In a crisis men often relieve their overwrought feelings by 
talking of the weather or such indifferent matters. This passage gives 
the whole scene the charm of naturalness and reality. 


102. No, How characteristic of the blunt Casca ! 


104, fret, variegate, appear between the clouds. The clouds 
are broken through at places where the light shines through them. 
Thus they look like a richly embroidered canopy: ‘ Fret’ applied to 
architecture expresses the ornamentation of lines. 

106. Here as, in the direction towards which. 


107. growing on the south, approaching towards the south. 
Casca says that the sunrise is yet far south of the east, considering 
the unadvanced period’ of the year. The month is only March now. 
The sun rises more to the south in spring than in summer. 

108. weighing, considering, taking into account. 

110. presents his fire, t shows his fiery orb above the horizon.’ 


high east, due east, full east. 
111. directs here, at these words Casca points his sword in a 
different direction, due east. 
as the Capitol, as the Capitol stands too. 
112. Brutus has finished his talk with Cassius here. 


all over, one after the other. 
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Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 


Bru, No, not an oath : if not the face of men, 





The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse— 1 





If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
\ So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 1| 


113. Let us bind ourselves to our plan by means of an oath, 


114, No, notan oath, Plutarch mentions that the Conspirators 
took no oaths, but he does not Say that Brutus dissuaded them, 


the face of men, It might mean either ‘ the dejected look 
of the People’ (‘ dejected’ because ` the Romans are now conscious 
of their fall) which should urge us to this task, or the shame which |. 
we would fee] from the Teproachful looks of the world, if we are 
traitors to our cause, 
f It is very characteristic of Brutus w 
will all along, not to let others fall 

e. 





ho has been depending on his 
back for Support on a vow or 


115. sufferance of our souls, the torture which our minds are 
ng. 





hich are prevalent in our age, 

speech here, Itis an effective 

: Instead of continuing with the negative 

we Cannot keep ys true,” he changes to the positive 
hese are weak motives, Boca 

116, betimes, in good time, 


117, hence, go hence; id! ich j 
pedo: ae nce; idle bed, beq Which is now empty, unoccu- 


118, high-sighted tyrann 
In this Metaphor ‘+ 


up and then Swoops 
of I, i, and Vi, 26 


range on, move freely about, i 

119, drop by lottery, die according to his turn. The idea is that 

as a dictator acts according to his whims, nobod ’s life is safe 

ny time a person comes under Ceesar’s sus icio zs ff ad him, 

he might be but to death, 3 i ee by aor ee 
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before it is too late. 


anny, tyranny of an ambitious person, 
yranny’ js compared to a hawk who flies high 


dowr upon his prey. Cf. the last four lines of | 





ACT I SCENE II / 71 


To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 
\ ae | The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 
A What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word 125 
And will not palter ? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d, 
That this shall be, or we will fall forit? Ayi i 


Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous 


these, i.e. these motives, 


120-121. bear............... cowards, have in them heat enough to 
enflame cowards. 
121-122. steel.........women, harden with courage even timorous 


and weak-minded persons. 
123. what need we, why do we need ? 
spur, that which might urge us on. 

124. prick us, incite us to redress our grievances. The figure 
is taken from horsemanship. 

125. than, that than of. 

secret, pledged to secrecy. 

that have spoke the word, that having spoken the word. 
126. palter, try to evade it. 

what other oath, do we need. 

127. honesty............ engag’d, one bonest man having given his 
word of honour to another honest man. This speech shows how 
nnsuspicious and noble-minded Brutus really is. 

128. fall for it, will fight for the cause to the last. 

129. swear, used transitively, as in ‘phrases swearing a witness’ 
Or swearing to secrecy’ ; it means, “ administer oaths to.” 

priests, “ priests,” by which the Elizabethans understood 
the clergymen belonging to the church of Rome, were believed to be 
Constantly plotting for the recovery of their power in England and 
were therefore unreliable. 
— eautelous, deceitful, untrustworthy people. Mark the allitera- 
toin'in these lines. 
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Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 


Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not stain 


The even virtue of our enterprise, 





Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 


To think that or our cause or our performance 135 





Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and-nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a several bastardy, 

If he do break the sinallest particle 


Of any promise that hath pass’d from him. 140 


130. carrions, literally, decaying carcases. Here, “worthless 
creatures”. The word is used contemptuously of men. 


_. , Suffering souls, patient, meek persons who almost. invite 
injuries. 3 

131. unto bad causes etc., Two inferences are drawn. Firstly 3 
our cause is not bad, and secondly we do not doubt each other. 

132. stain, spoil, bring a spot upon. 


133. even virtue, 


(13 
the calm, equable, temperate spiri 
actuates us”, —Malone. a perate spirit that 


134. insuppressiye mettle, indomitable courage. 
cannot be kept down. 


USSR OF Sens or, eitber 


Ardour which 


oer or ; to think, by thinking. 
137. nobly bears, and is proud of possessing. 


138. several bastardy, * several’ means ‘every’ and is, there- 
fore, redundant after the every’ of 1.136. The idea is that every 


single drop of a Roman’s blood would im -hi illegiti 
if he fails e proclaim him to be illegitimate 


___140. pass’d from him, any Pledge that he has given. “ Here 
is apparent the weakness of Brutus in having associated with minds 
so much beneath his own...... the catastrophe of the tragedy grows out 
of the failings of Brutus, which though ‘ they learned to virtue’s side,’ 


pe a lings ends fatal both toshi ar fpiends bandnghis country. 4 


ACT It SCENE 73 


Cas. But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Casca, Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 
Met. O ! let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion 145 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds : 
It shall be said his judgment rul’d our hands 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear. 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru. O! name him not ; let us not break with him; 150 
For he will never!follow any thing 


141. sound him, find out his views, just as we find out the 
depth of water by sounding’. 


142. stand very strong, support us firmly. 


143. Casca quickly adopts the sentiments and enthusiasms of 
others. Cassius suggests that Cicero should be sounded: and Casca 
“is for it too. When Cassius abandons his proposal in deference to 
Brutus’s wishes, Casca chimes in, “ indeed, he is not.” 

144. silver hairs, Cicero was then 62 years old. Grey hairs 
Suggest old age and therefore wisdom. -Mark how the word ‘ silver’ 
Suggests ‘ purchase’ and ‘buy’ in the following lines. 


145. purchase.........opinion, get us agood reputation. Cf. 
Macbeth: “ I have bought golden opinions.” 

146. Men will then think more highly of our cause. 

147. judgment......... hands, that we were merely carrying out 


the plans he had formulated in his wisdom. 
148. youths, the youth of all of us. Brutus was 42 at this time. 
no whit, not at all. 


149. buried......gravity, his well-known seriousness will cover 
Up our youthful wildness as under a cloak. 

150. break with him, tell him about our plans. Ip modern 
Usage the phrase means, “ to quarrel with.” 3 

151. According to Plutarch, Cicero was not invited to join the 
Conspiracy because of hit timidity and old age. However, Shak. 
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That other men begin. 
Cas Then leave him'out, 


Casca. Indeed he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man else be touch’d but only Cæsar ? 


Cas. Decius, well urg’d. I think it is not meet, » 155 


Mark Antony; so well belov’d of Cæsar, 
Should outlive Cæsar : we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 


If he improve them, may well stretch so far 


As to annoy us.all; which to prevent, , 160 


Let; Antony and Cesar fall together. 


Bru. Our course -will seem .too bloody, Caius Cassius 


describes him accurately ; Cicero was “an egoistical man with an 
exaggerated opinion of his services to the state ; he was also most 


irresolute, never following any policy consistenly to the 
— Verity. 


153.. Cf. note tol. 143. 


154. touch’d, killed. A Euphemism, 
a bad thing. 


155. well urg’d, rightly suggested. 
meet, proper. 


158. shrewd contriver, a clever plotter of schemes. 
159. if he improve them 


» if he takes full advantage of them. 
160. annoy, harm. 


161. Cassius, the practical m 
as Antony is on the other side, ha 
correctly. Hesees the error of 
Just as, later on, he sensed danger 
the citizens. As usual, Brutus takes a 
and, as usual, Cassius gives w 
upon Brutus and reproaches 


an among the conspirators, even 
s judged both Antony and Casca 
letting Antony survive Cæsar. 


ay. In V, i, *5—47, Cassius turns round 
him for not accepting his advice. 


ly believes that 
: } pure as his own, ‘and 
recognised at once, Cassius wants a practi 


the motives of the cons: 
that their purity will be 
cal solution. 
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in Permitting Antony to address | 
sentimental view of the question | 


or a good word used for: 


i 
| 


i 
| 





j 


ACTII SCENEI ft; | - 75 


To cut the head off and then hack the limbs , 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards ; 

For Antony is but a limb of Cæsar. © \ 165 
Let us be sacrificers,-but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up. against the spirit of Cæsar ; \ 

\ And in the spirit of men there is no: blood : \ ` 
O ! that we then ċould come by Casar’s’ spirit, | 
And'not dismember Cesar.” But, alas ! 170 
Cesar must bleed for it: And, gentle friends, } 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let’s carve Pim as a dish fit for the gods, 


Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: / 


163. hack, mangle. Antony is just a limb of Cæsar who will 
be useless when Cæsar’s head is cut off. _Why make mincemeat of 
the limbs of a person when you. have.killed him by decapitation ? 


164. wrath...... envy, ‘envy’ means malice or hatred. It would 
appear as though we killed Cæsar for personal anger and that we 
hated him even after his death. 

165. Antony is called a limb of Cæsar because he always acted 
with him, 


166. sacrificers, a sacrificer does not kill a beast out of anger. 
He does so to satisfy the gods and thus remedy an evi!. Similarly 
Brutus intends to kill Cæsar because of the evil he represents. 
Like Othello, he too hates the sin while loving the sinner, and wishes 
to preserve the calm of a sacrificing priest. 


167. stand up against. are up in arms against. 
` spirit of Caesar, the principles which actuate him. 

169. come by, reach, obtain, get at. This, however, isa bad piece of 
logic by which Brutus dooms the deed. The conspirators kill Julius ; 
it is the spirit of Cæsar which survives and is triumphant in the end” 
Brutus was its worst victim ; in fact, it was the disunion in his nature 
which led Brutus to commit mistakes, and was ultimately resposible 
for his downfall. 

dismember, cut up the body of 

173-174 carve him, cut him up ceremoniously. This carries on 

the idea of sacrifice. Hew, in the language of chase meant the 
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And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 





Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 


And after seem to chide, em. ‘This shall make 
eee eee g 
Our purpose necessary and not envious ; 


Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers: 180 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 


For he can do no more than Cæsar’s arm 
When Cæsar’s head is off: 


Cas. Yet I fear him ; 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to Cæsar— 


breaking up or brittling of the deer.” The carcass of the hunted animal 
was thrown to the hounds. ‘‘Brutus’s idea of killing Cæsar reverently 
and with dignified composure was not realized. See V, i, 40-44, 
Plutarch says that Cesar ‘was hacked and mangled among them, 
as a wild beast taken of hunters !’— Macmillian. 

175. subtle, artful, clever, 


176. So might our hands (as servants) obey the command of our 
heart (the master), 


177. Thus in King John, the king chides Hulbert for the murder 
of Arthur for which he had himself instigated him. In Rich. Il, 
Bolingbroke rebukes Exton for murdering Richard while he was the 
man who had asked him to do so. Elizabeth felt sorry and indignant 
at the death of Mary, Queen of Scòts in the same manner. 


178. necessary not envious, if we act in this manner, it would 
Seem as though we were actuated by a sense of public duty and not 
by personal hatred. 

179. common eyes, the eyes of the public, 

180. purgers. just as medicine Purges the b 
So we shall get credit for clean 

181. for, as regards. 


182, Antony is a “limb” of Cæsar. And yet itis he w 
the conspirators, Tragic irony ! 


184. ingrafted love dee 
D-rootod love: í xed 
as to become a part of him. AR NA oe 


Brutus does not let i ish his 
speech. i : Cassius finis 


: ody of its impurities, 
sing the body-politic 


ho crushes 
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ACT II SCENE I 77 
pru. Alas! good Cassius, do not think of him : 1€5 
If he love Cæsar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and die for Cæsar : 

And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
Treb. There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 190 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Clock strikes. 
Bru. Peace ! count the clock. 
Cas. . The clock hath stricken three. 
Treb. ’Tis time to part. 
But it is doubtful yet 
Whether Cæsar will come forth to-day or no; 
For he is superstitious grown of late, 195 


187. Is to himself, concerns himself. 
take thought and die, Verity explains ‘take thought’ as 


* ‘give way to melancholy’ But there is another and amore natural 


interpretation : “use his wits (and so see that all he can do is to die 
of grief for Cæsar) and then die. “_Dunn. “To take thought” is “to 
consider.” This is too much to expect of Antony; because he is 
given to loose living. Brutus, therefore, concludes that he is not a 
harmful person. i 

188. that were much he should, that is much more than can 
be naturally expected of him. Cicero tell us that the noblemen hated 
Antony for his “naughty life”, but surely a man of jest and jollity can 
also be a man of action, as Brutus discovered to his cost later on. 

189. wildness, riotous living. 

190. no fear, no cause of fear. 
Characters in dramas are some- 
true in a manner 
ntony does live to 


191. An instance of tragic irony. 
times made to utter sentiments which come out 
very different from what they contemplated. A 
laugh, but at them, and at their folly in sparing him. 

192. stricken three, the Romans did not use clocks which struck 
hours, they only used water clocks or sundials ; Shak. is, therefore, 
committing an anachronism here. Moreover, the Romans reckoned 
their hours only from sunrise to sunset ; the first hour would not have 
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78 JULIUS CÆSAR , 


Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom’d terror of this night. 
And the persuasion of his augurers, 3 200 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

i Dec. Never fear that : if he be so resolv’d, 
I can, o’ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 


begun yet. Shak. evidently means three o clock in the mcrning 
according to our style. He is always careless of such details. Cf. his 
references to dress. ec 


196. quite from, quite differently from ; entirely opposed to. 
main, general. , 
197. fantasy, fancy, imagination. 
ceremonies, a portent or omen deduced from the perform- 
ance of some rite. 2 


198. apparent prodigies, the omens which are now manifesting 
themselves. Ks 


199. umaccustom’d, unusual, an example of hypallage, for it 


is we who are unused to such such terrible sights, but our faling is. 
transferred to terror. 


this night, cf. I, ii and II, ii. 


200. augurers or augurs were professional men who interpreted 
omens, specially those obtained from sacrifices. The Romans were 
extremely superstitious, 


201. may hold from, may prevent him from coming to. 


202. Never, here only a strong negative. It has no temporal 
sense. 


203. o’ersway him, overcome him with arguments. In the 
next scene, Decius does oversway Cæsar, 


204. unicorns, a fabulous animal with one big born. Spenser 
in his Faerie Queene 11, v, 10 and Chapman in his Bussy D’A mbois 
describe the method by which unicorns were captured. If a unicorn 
attacked a lion, the latter would just slip behind a tree ; the unicorn, 
would spend nis force on it, his horn being stuck up in the trunk 
while the lion would come round and enjoy a meal. 
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ACT II SCENE I 79 


And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 205 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 
But when J tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 

f Let me work ; 
For I can give his humour the ture bent, 210 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. : 


Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to ‘fetch him. 
Bru. By the eighth hour : is that the uttermost ? 


Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
i" Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cæsar THatcseees 215 


205. bears with glassés etc. “Bears are reported to have been 
surprised by means of a mirror, which they would gaze on, affording 
their pursuers an opportunity of taking the surer aim. Elephants were 
seduced into pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which 
a proper bait to tempt them was exposed. ’—Steevens. Shak. probably 
derived his information from Maplet’s Green Forest 1567. Pliny in 
his Natural History also describes the method of catching elephants 
in Africa. Holes, concealed pits. 


206. toils, nets. 

209. let me work, let me influence him, work upon him. 

_ 210. “I can humour his natural inclination”: I can play upon 
his weakness for flattery. 
true bent, proper direction. 

213. Cf. note on l. 192 The uttermost, the latest. Shak. marks 
the time very carefully in these scenes. The conspirators disperse 
at three, they summon Cæsar at eight and at “the ninth hour the 
soothsayer goes to meet him. 

215. Caius Ligarius was on Pompey’s si ig Cicero 
and, after the battle of Pharsalia, was banished from Italy. b Ten 
spoke on his behalf and Cæsar pardoued him. Ligarius died in the 


‘proscriptions’ (IV,i) that followed Casar’s death. 

bear Gaesar hard, has a grudge against ene oe poe 
én i, ii, 318 Plutarch mentions this grudge; Cæsar Poa Artemi- 
conscious of it, ct. I], iż, 111-113; also the warning paper 0 s 
dorus I[,2¢% 


de and against Cæsar 
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Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey : 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along by him: 


He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 


Send him but hither, and I'll fashion him. 220 | 


Cas. The morning comes upon’s : we'll leave you, Brutus. 


And friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Romans. 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes, 225 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir’d spirits and formal constancy : 


And so good morrow to you every one. 


[Zzeunt all but Brutus, 
Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep ? Itis no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 230: 


216. rated, rebuked angrily. 

218. by him, by his house. ; 

219. given him reasons, for loving me well. 
_ 220. fashion him, I will shape him to our Purpose. The great 
influence of Brutus over Ligarius is seen later, ll. 312-334, 

221. morning comes upon’s, dawn is breaking. 

224. fresh and merrily freshly and merrily, 
tons. Cr Hate it ease: et neon looks reveal our inten- 


ability.” Let not our facial 

expressions betray our Purposes. Accordi 

himself lived up to this advice. en Pole 
226-227, bear it, behave yourselves as. Actors do ae consider 

$ ngs but play the parts which are given to them 

29 : : 

F 227. Ee constancy, two interpretations, 1. With dignity and 

rmness—Macmillian 2, Ordinary composure of manner — Verity 
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Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies 


Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 


E Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 
HA 
vey Enter PORTIA. 
AI 
Por. - Brutus, my wid ! 


Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore rise you now ? 
rl ? 


230. honey heavy, heavy with honey, therefore sweet. Sleep 
has often been compared to dew, partly because it falls so gently and 
partly because it refreshes the tired person. ‘Honey-heavy dew’ would 
mean ‘the sweet frefreshment,—a beautiful phrase. Cf. “enjoy’d the 
golden dew of sleep,’—Rich III. IV, i, 84. Perhaps Shak. was thin- 
king of ‘honey-dew,’ a sweet moisture found on the leaves of plants 
in the early morning. lt was supposed to be a kind of dew. though it is 

really secreted by the leaves. It was also popularly believed that the 
honey in flowers was generated by dew. 


231. figures.........fantasies, ‘figures’ are spectres produced by 
the imagination. ‘Fantasies’, unreal anxieties. There are many 
lovely passages on sleep and its benediction in Shak. and many which 
describe the horror of evil dreams. Cf. Macbeth and Richard Ill. This 
probably indicates that the misery of sleeplessness was‘known to Shak. 

nor no, double negative for emphasis. : 


232. busy care, care which is constantly active. 


233. This kindliness of Brutus towards his sleeping servant (also 

cf IV, 3, 252-272) shows us his gentle and sensitive spirit: This 

_ trait fits in with his desire not to hack Cæsar or get Antony killed. 

It isa spirit which “ill fits him to play the part of conspirator ; we are 
made to feel what an effort it would have cost him.” — Verity. 


Portia. The arguments and actions of Portia are based upon 
Plutarch’s account. She doesn't play a large part in the play, and yet she 
is a clear and complete figure. ‘Her strength of character, her resolution, 
her tenderness, her persistency, and her loyalty are equally marked.” — 
Innes. The situation here is exactly similar to that between Hotspur and 
Lady Percy in I Henry V. Il, iii 76-120, The topics of conversation 
are about the same, but as Shakespeare’s conception of the relation of 
husband and wife in the tragedies differs from his conception in the 
historical plays, the sentiments and the style of Lady Percy's upbraidings 
and her “‘half-playful, half-pouting entreaties” hardly gain the attention 
of her husband, while here we get the impression of confidence and 
equality. Portia’s resentment convinces us that it is very unusual for 


Brutus to conceal things from her. 


a 
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It is not for your health thus to commit 235 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

Por. Not for yours neither. You’ve ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed ; and yesternight at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across, 240 
And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 


You star’d upon me with ungentle looks. 


I urg’d you further ; then you scartch’d your head, 
And too impatiently stamped with your foot ; 

Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not, 245 
But with an angry wafture of your hand, 

Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did, 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience 


Which seem’d too much enkindled, and withal 


235. not for, not good for. 
commit, expose. 


236. weak condition, of body. Poor health. Probably due to 
fever which came on as a result of her wound, cf 1. 300. 


237. ungently, unkindly. 
: 238. yesternight, although we use its counterpart ‘yesterday,’ 
this word has been replaced in modern English by ‘last night. 
240. across, folded across the breast; an attitude of melancholy 


’ 


musing. Cf, L. L. L. IV. iii, 135, and Tempest 1, ii, 224. 


242. You looked upon me angrily for having interrupted ycur chain 
of thought. 


243. urg’d you further, pressed you with more questions. 
scratch’d your head, indicating your perplexity. 
246. wafture, waving. 


248. to strengthen, to increase. 
249. too much enkindled, already much aroused. 
withal, moreover. 
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Hoping it was but an effect of humour, . 250 
which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 
And could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath prevailed on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. -Dear my lord, 255 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief, 
Bru. Iam not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so Ido. Good Portia, go to bed. 260 
Por. Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What ! is Brutus sick, 


And will he steal out of his wholesome bed 


250. it, i.e. this ungentle behaviour. 
humour, moodiness, temporary capice. 


251. his, its. 
hath his hour with, prevails over ; everyman is liable to it 
sometimes. 

253. shape, appearance, form. 

254. prevailed.........condition, altered your state of mind. 
Here ‘condition’ is used in the mentalas in l. 236 it is used in the 
Physical sense. i 

255. Dear my lord, the pronoun is often transposed in short 
phrases of address, in order to give emphasis. 


259. Embrace, to acquire, to obtain. 
to come by, welcome. 
261. Sick, ill in health. 
physical, healthy, good for health. 

262. unbraced, cf I, îi, 260 and I, iii, 48. Shak, dresses his 
Romans in an Elizabethan doublet, which could .be loosened or 
sightened, by means of laces. humours, damp moist vapours. 

263. dank, wet, 

264. wholesome, healthy, comfortable. 
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To dare the vile contagion of the night, 265 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 

To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 

You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of ; and, upon my knees, 270 
I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, your self, your half, 


265. To challenge the pestilential vapours of the night. It was 
believed that one could catch contagion more easily at night than during 
day. 

266. tempt, to invite, make trial of. 

rheumy, likely to produce rheum (a mucous discharge from 


lungs and nostrils), which causes coughs and colds. ‘Rheumy’ would 
mean ‘moist’ ; 


unpurged, unpurified by the rays of the sun. 
268. sick offence, trouble causing sickness; the cause of your 
trouble is mental. Thus Macbeth asks the doctor— 
“Canst thou not minister toa mind diseased 
Pluck from the memory a sooted sorrow ?” 


269. i,e., my place as a wife. 
270. The kneeling Portia imparts pathos to the scene; cf. II, ii, 
5 for Calpurnia kneeling. 


271 charm you, | conjure you, entreat you, in the name of my 
beauty, which, once upon a time, you liked so much. 
272. great vow, she is referring to the vow taken at marriage. 


273. incorporate, join us together 
Matthew xix, 5, hushand and wi 
twain shall be one flesh.” 


274. unfold, reveal. 


as man and wife. In 
fe are spoken of as “ And they 


f your half, in Paradise Lost, Ada “Best 
image of myself and better half.” i rece ee 
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Why you are heavy, and what men to-night, 





Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Some six of seven, who did hide thei: faces 
Even from darkness. 
Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus, 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 280 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself 
But, BS Fe were; in sort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you . sometimes ? Dwell I but in the 
suburbs 285 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 
Bru. Your are my true and honourable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
275. heavy, heavy of heart, depressed. 
276. have had resort, had been visiting you. 
280-2. Within our marriage contract, is there any exception laid 


down that I should be kept ignorant of all your secrets ? 


| 283. in sort or limnation, only in a certain manner (or olny in 
part) and with reservations. 
28+. comfort, to gladden, please, entertain. 
285. in the suburbs, on the oukkirts of, not in the centre. 
In Shakespeare’s day, tne harlots of the town lived in the suburbs of 
London; this suggest’s Portia’s next remark, which is meant to be 
purposely bitter in order to rouse Brutus to his sense of wrong. 


235-6. Have I no partfof your affection but am meant merely to 
Satisfy your desires ? Good pleasure, affections. 

289-291. “This absolute communion of soul is in designed contrast 
to the shallow relation of Cæsar and Calpurnia. The dictator treats 
his wife as a child to be humoured or not according to his caprice, but 
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That visit my sad heart: Serie: 290 
Por. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 

I grant I am a women; but withal 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife ; 


I grant I am a women ; but withal 

A woman well reputed, Cato’s daughter ‘295 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father’d and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose ’em. 
Ihave made strong proof of my constancy, 


Giving myself a voluntary wound 300 


Portia assumes that ‘by the right and virtue of her place’, she is entitled 
to Share her husband’s thoughts. Brutus discloses to her the secret 
which lies so heavily upon his breast, and we know ‘that this secret is 
inviolably safe in her keeping. “—Boas. Brutus is speaking under stress 
of emotion ; his language , therefore, is simple and charged. 
ruddy drops, red drops of hlood. It was William Harvey who 

in 1619, propounded the scientific doctrine of the circulation of blood 
although it was known long before that there was circulation of some 
kind. Da Costa proves that Shak. was as far seeinga physiologist as 
any of his age, with the single exception of Harvey. He knew the fact of 
pulmonary circulation and presumed movement of the blood in the vein 

292. a woman, and therefore weak, and liable to be afraid. 

293. to wife, for wife. 

294. I grant etc, repeated for the sake nf emphasis. 

295. Cato’s daughter, M. 


Portius Cato was born in utica 
B.C.95. Hewasa stoic and ha 


d a strong, unyielding character. 


a expected to inherit the atriotic 
virtues of her father, Cf. the Portia in M. of V. is iied: “Her 


ree # Portia ; nothing undervalued To Cato’s daughter, Brutu’s. 
Portia”. 4 


297. fathend etc, having sucha father and such a husband. 
299. have proved my firmness by the Severest tests. 
300. a voluntary wound. willingly 
This incident is mentioned by Plutarch (c 
gave herself the wound in orde 


giving myself a wound. 
f note tol. 236). Portia 
r to test her ability to bear pain. 
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Here, in the thigh: can I bear that with patience 





And not my husband’s secrets ? 


Bru. O ye Gods ! 
Render me worthy of this noble wife. 


[Knocking within. 
Hark, hark! one knocks. Portia, go in awhile ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 305 
The secrets of my heart. i 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows. 
Leave me with haste. 
[Exit Portia. 
Lucius, who’s that knocks ? 
Re-enter Luctus with LIGARIUS. 
Luc. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 310 


303. This line shows the essential modesty of Brutus. If be has 
to force others to his will, it is not because he is self-conceited but 
because he is convinced of the rightness of a cause and must see it 
enforced. 

305. by and by, presently, in a short time ; bosom, heart. next ; 
` “The change to the singular pronoun indicates how deeply his heart 
is moved by the revelation of his wife's devotion. We are not told 
when the promise now made was fulfilled. At the end of the scene 
Brutus goes out with Ligarius, apparently to the Capitol, so that he has 
no opportrunity of speaking again to his wife before Cesar’s death. 
Nevertheless, in Scene IV Portia evidently knows the object of the 
conspiracy.”’ —Macmillian. 

307. engagements, all that I have undertaken to do. 

construe, explain. ; , 

308. charactery of my sad brows, charactery means the expres- 
sion of thought by means of symbols. The sad brows of Brutus are 
like symbols which have to be interpreted. Till then, their meaning 
cannot be known. 2 

310. By introducing Ligarius at this stage, Shak. avoids the 
necessity of making Brutus explain things to his wife. These are known 
to the audience already ; their repetition would be unbearably tedious. 
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Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 
Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius ! how ? 
Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bru. O! what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief ! would you were not sick! 315 
Lig. Iam not sick if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of hononr. 
Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 320: 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of Rome ! 


Brave son, deriv’d from honourable loins! 


312. how ? an expression of surprise at finding Ligarius looking 
so ill, or at finding so ill a person out of doors at this time. 


313. vouchsafe, accept, receive ; generally it means, ‘give’. 


314. In Plutarch, it is Brutus who visits Ligarius; otherwise 
Shak. closely follows his authority. 


315. to wear a kerchief, to be ill. It was a common practice 
in Elizabethan England to tie a kerchief round the head of a sick 
person. Talking of the county of Cheshire, Fuller in his Worthies 
says,— if any there be sick, they make him a posset and tie him a 
kerchief on his head ; and if that will not mend him, then God be 
merciful to him !” “Kerchief’ in Shak. always means 


‘ ; 
covering for 
the head.’ j 


317. exploit......... honour, any undertaking which is honourable.. 


319. a healthful ear, the ear of a healthy man 


ERE, ; were you healthy 


R Had you, a wrong sequence of tenses. There is an 
ellipsis here of “which I would tell you of “if etc. 
321. discard, throw of. H i i 
which is a token of ill-health. ere he takes off his handkerchief, 


Soul of Rome, O Brutus, you, 


ailithat is besth Ero who are the embodiment of 


š 322. son...... loins, brave son of a respected mother. 
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Lig. 


Bru. 


323. 


ACT II SCENE I 89 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur’d up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 325 
Yea, get the better of them. What’s to do ? 
A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
But are not some whole that we must make sick ? 
That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 330 
To whom it must be done. 

Set on your foot 
And with a heart new-fir’d I follow you, 


To do I know not what ; but it sufficeth 


exorcist, one who throws off spirits which have taken 


possession of men, here it means ‘one who calls up spirits by 
magical rites’. 


324. 
325. 
326. 


327. 
328. 


331. 


332, 


334, 


N 


conjur’d up, raised. 

mortified, deadened, numb, insensible. 

strive...... impossible, contend against insurmountable odds. 
what’s to do ?, What has to bedone? Active used where 
we use the passive. - 

whole, healthy. 


Ligarius has probably heard of the conspiracy from 
Metellus. He has a suspicion that they are going to ‘touch’ 
Cæsar. Make sick, a polite way of saying ‘kill’. 


to whom etc, “on the way to him against whom (our action 
has to be directed.” “Tohim” is elliptical for “to him to 
whom.” 


set on your foot, proceed. 


new-fir’d, figuratively, to set a person on fire, is to inspire 
him with strong feelings or desires. 


that Brutus, another proof of the great influence of Brutus’s 
character. Brutus was quite right in saying about Ligarius. 
“TI fashion him.” 
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That Brutus leads me on: 
Bru. Follow me then. [Ezeunt. 
SCENE II. The same. CÆSÀR’S Housn. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter CÆSAR, in his night-gown, 
Ces. Nor heaven nor earth have.been at peace to-night : 


Thrice hath Calpurnia: in her sleep cried out, 
“ Help, ho ! they murder!Cesar !”” Who’s within ? 
Enter d Servant 


Ser. My lord ! 


Scene II. It is quite clear from this scene that Cæsar is really 
upset at the omens, but as he has acquired a belief that he is superior 
to the dangers of ordinary men, he would not like to confess it even 
to himself. Having a real contempt for the fear of death, he does not 
mind the danger which he certainly senses in the air. Decius 
succeeds in deceiving him easily, because he himself was willing 
enough to be persuaded that way. 

The attitude of Cæsar towards Calpurnia is, as we have pointed 
out, different from that of Brutus towards Portia. We wish to throw 
the weight of our own persuasions into Calpurnia’s, for we know thatshe 
is right, but Cæsar, being a doomed Person, cannot possibly agree 
with her. We see the wheels of the tragic machine moving inevitably 
towards the catastrophe, which we can do nothing to prevent. 


The character of Cæsar in this scene does not attract us much. It 
is only after his death that we realize his greatness: before it, he is / 
shown as arrogant and vainglorious, and our sympathies are entirely || 
with Brutus and his men. In Julius Caesar Shak. is concerned to show 
the clash of two kinds of ideas, both of which contain a degree of 
truth in them. 







At is useful to remember, however, that what appear as obnoxious 
traits to us would not have so seemed to the Elizabetha.: audiences. 
The high flown speeches, the magnificent defiance of danger, “the want: 
on insolence of his reference to the Senate,”—these were expected 
from the royal heroes of tragedies. Marlowe started the fashion of the 
Superman hero. which was kept up fora long time. 


ae Night gown, a dressing gown meant for use not in, but out 
of bed. 


1-2. This shows that Cæsar was really troubled at these omens. 
3. Who's within ? A call for the servant. 
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Cas. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 5 


And bring me their opinion of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord. [Erit 

Enter CALPURNIA 

Cal. What mean you, Cesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Ces. Cesar shall forth: the things that threaten’d me 10! 
Ne’er look’d but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Cæsar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Cesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 


Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 15 


5. priests, augurers. Present, immediate. 


6. Success, the result. In Elizabethan English, “success” was 
neutral, meaning any kind ofsresult ; now we use it only for “good 
result.” “Find out whether the augurers consider. the sacrifices 
favourable or not.” Cæsar is superstitious enough to consult thes 
_ people, but he does not wait for their answer. , Ae 
8. think you, do you intend to go out to-day ? 


10. shall forth, shall certainly go. The omission of the verb 
of motion (here— go’) is very frequent in Elizabethan English. 


11. buton my back, i.e. if they had looked me in the face, 
they would have been terrified. 

12. Are, this is an example of ‘vivid present,’ as if the scene was 
actually passing before Czesar. 


The face of Caesar. By letting Cæsar speak about himself in 
the third person, Shak. clearly brings out his pride and self-confidence. 
Also by this means he introduces the name of, Cæsar asa title. Later in 
the play we find the Casarean idea dominating He shall be Cæsar,” 
cries the third citizen after Brutus’s oration. ‘There was a Ceasar, when 
comes such another !” says Antony to the citizens. 


13. Stood on etc, paid much attention to the signs and omens and 
the observances of augurers. Plutarch tells us,” Calpurnia until that time, 
was never given to any fear or superstition.” This speech is largely in 
monosyllables because she is emotionally agitated. 
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Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 


A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 


And graves have yawn’d and yielded up their deaq ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 


16. Horrid, horrible ; watch, night-watchman. 

16-24. There is a parallel passage in Hamlet. I, ¢ 113-118. 
“In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood teneantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets: ` 
As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun.” a 4 


Craik remarks that it is rare to find Shak. coming so near upon 
the same words in two places. 

17. whelped, brought forth her young. 

18, yawn’d, gaped open, opened ; ‘yawn'd’ is used for vividness, 


19, i. e. armed men appear fighting in the clouds. Compare 
Paradise Lost lI, 533-535 :— 


“As when to warn proud cities war appears 
Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds,” 


20 ranks, in battle array. 


squadrons, are divisions in an army, 
right form, regular form 


21. drizzled, blood fell from the skies as fine as rain. The 
crane of tense from ‘fight’ in]. 19. to ‘drizzled’ here can be defended. 
_ Calpurnia as she spoke could still see, or seemed to see, the battle 
in the sky. The red rain falling on the Capitol, which could not be 
seen by her, must have been announced by a messenger, and might, 
for anything she knew, have ceased.”—Macmillan. 

22, hurtled, made a clashing noise, struck with a shock; ,4 
vivid word to describe the shock of battle. 
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And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 


streets. 
O Cæsar ! these things are beyond all use, 25 
And I do fear them. : 
Ces. What can be avoided 


Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods ? 
Vet Cæsar shall go forth ; for these predictions 
‘Are to the world in general as to Cassar. 
Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 30 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
Å fii princes. | 
Ces. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 


j 24. squeal, same as ‘squeak and gibber’ in Hamlet. The reference 
isto the shrill voice of ghosts. ‘In the Odyssey their voices are 
compared to those of bats. 

25, beyond all use, entirely unusual; contrary to all experience. 
Ominous rain is mentioned in the Ramayana also. 

27. purpos'd, intended, designed. Man’s care cannot avoid the 
fulfilment of a purpose designed by the Gods. cf. Hamlet V, ii lo. 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

This line indicates that Cæsar regarded a man’s death as among the 
things foredoomed. 

29. as, as much as. Cæsar does not: believe that these omens 
Signified any evil to him particularly. 

30. comets have been traditionally considered as evil omens. 
Plutarch mentions “the great comet, which seven nights together 
was seen very bright after Cæsar’s death.” 

31. blaze forth, proclaim, publish in signs of fire. 

32. cowards die, as often as the cowards fear death, they 
feel the pangs of death. - Plutarch says that “when some of Czesar’s 
friends did council him to have a guard for the safety of his person, 
he would never consent to it, but said, it was better to die once, than 
always to be afraid of death.” 


33. . taste of, a more vivid way of saying, “experience.” 


o 
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Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 35 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter Servant. 
What say the augurers ? 

Serv. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beast. 40 - 
Ces. ‘The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 

Cesar should be a‘beast without a heart 

If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Cesar shall not ; danger knows full well 

That Cesar is more dangerous than he: 45 

We are two lions littered in one day, 


And I the elder and more terrible ; 


36. a necessary end, a predestined conclusion. 


35-37. These lines express Czesar’s belief in fatalism. Compare them 
with Hamlet V, ii, 231-235,—‘If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be 
not to come it will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come: the 
readiness is all.” 


38. would not have you, do not desire you. 


40. The Roman augurers examined the liver and heart of the 
animal they sacrificed. If they were spotted it was considered a good 
omen. A missing heart foreboded evil. 


41. in shame of cowardice, to put cowards to shame. 


42, without a heart. i. e. cowards, as the heart was regarded 
by the ancients as the seat of courage. 


44, danger, here danger is personified. Cæsar uses the language 
of hyperbole which cannot be easily analysed. The idea is that Cæsar 
can frighten danger more easily than danger can frighten Cæsar ; 
Cæsar has faced and outlived many calamities. 


46. Cæsar and danger both are compared to lions. Litter’d, born. | 
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And Cesar shall go forth. 
Cal. Alas! my lord, 
Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear 50 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Ces. Mark Antony shall say I am not well ; 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. "55 
Enter DECIUS. 
Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Dec. Cæsar; all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cæsar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 


Ces. And you are comein very happy time 


48. The picture of Caesar as given here is not in conformity 
with classical traditions. 


49. consumed, destroyed, just as fire destroyed articles, similarly 
an over-rash assurance has swallowed up your wisdom. 


50. callit, say that it is due to my fear. 
54. upon my knee, Calpurnia kneels here to entreat Ceesar,, 


„just as Portia had kneeled before Brutus II, i. 270. 


prevail in this, let me succeed in influencing you in this 
Tespect. 


56. forthy humour, to satisfy your wkim, to please your 
caprice. 


57. Here is Decius. Shak. is very careful in introducing his 
characters to the audience by some such natural remark. !t is, as 


Raleigh observes, “part of the vigilance of his stage-craft. 


58. all hail! may all health and good fortune be yours! A form 
of greeting , now made common in Germany in the phrase Heii 
Hitler | 


60. in very happy time, at a very prorer moment, very 
Opportunely. 
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To bear my greeting to the senators, 

And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser ; 
I will not come’ to-day : tell them so, Decius. 


Cal. Say he is sick. _ 
Ces. Shall Cæsar send a lie ? 65 

Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 

To be afeard to. tell grey-beards the truth ? 

Decius, go tell them Cæsar will not come. 
Dec. Most mighty Cæsar, let me know some cause, 

Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 70 
Ces. The cause is in my will: I will not come ; 

That is enough to satisfy the senate : 

But for your private satisfaction, 


Because I love you, I will let you know : 


63. cannot, is false. Cæsar’s calculation about the verb which will 
accurately express his position shows that he has yielded to Calpurnia’s 
pursuasion ina very half-hearted manner. In his inmost heart, he | 
is anxious to go. The easy success of Decius with him confirms this 
impression. 


= 65. a lie. This is the end of poor Calpurnia. As Verity ramarks,— 
Here she just drops out of the play, with a well-meant “lie” which 
angers Cæsar. No mention of her again, as with Portia (1V, 3 ).” 
67. afeard, afraid. 


grey beards, the old men who composed the senate. A contemp- 
tuous term. Many of the senators were nominated by Cæsar from 
amongst Plebeians, and this had given much offence to the upper 
classes. Cæsar had found the senators at first unreasonable, but when 


coerced, they became servile. That is why he thought poorly of 
them. 


71. my will, my wish. It is enough to say that I do not want to 


73. private satisfaction, to satisfy your own guesses. 


74. love, in Elizabethan English used for friends as well as 
lovers. Not so now. 
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AOT II SCENE II. ; SOT. 


Calpurnia here, my wife, stays me at home:,. ` TEE, 


She dream’d to-night she saw my statue; 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
And these does she apply for warnings and portents, 
And evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. 
Dec. ‘This dream is all amiss interpreted; 

It was a vision fair and fortunate : 

$ `- Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 85 
In which so many ‘smiling Romans bath’d, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 


75. stays me, keeps me; has prevailed upon me not to go to 
the Capitol. ` : 

statue, it must be pronounced here as though it had three 
syllables. Statue, from the Latin Statua, which was not yet fully 
adopted in English. The'dream about the statue of Cæsar is Shakes- 
peare’s invention. The idea was, perhaps, suggested.to him by 
Plutarch’s description of Pompey’s statue which, at the time of Casar’s 
assassination, ran blood. i 


76. to-night, last night. This is according tothe Jewish custom 
of counting the day from sunset to sunset.’ 
77. spouts, jets. 


78. did run, sent forth nothing but blood. 
© -~ lusty, strong ; stalwart. 
.80. apply for, interpret as. 
81. imminent, about to fall in the near future. 


83. all amiss, all wrong. The interpretation of dreams used to be 
a special science to which the Elizabethans attached much importance. 


They saw'in dreams “the influence of the man’s ‘genius’ warning him 
¿and advising him.” According to Plutarch, Calpurnia dreamt in her 


»Sleep that Cæsar was slain. 


84. fair and fortunate; good, and indicating favourable fortune. ` 


85. in many pipes, from many spouts. i 


+ 
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98 JULIUS CESAR 


Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 

For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calpurnia’s dream is signified. 90 
Ces. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. Ihave, when you have heard when I can say : 

And know it now : the senate have concluded 

To give this day a crown to mighty Cæsar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 95 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 


Apt to be render’d, for some one to say 


88. reviving blood, blood by which the old or aging glory of 
Rome will be renewed. i 

press, crowd round. 

89. tinctures. This can be interpreted in two ways. According 
to Dr. Johnson, this is a heraldic term. In heraldry, tinctures :refers 
to the emblazoning of a part of a man’s “coat of arms”. : Princes 
give new ‘tinctures’ to the coats armorial ; ‘cognizance’ means a 
‘badge,’ and fits in with this interpretation. Thus Decius’s meaning 
would be that great men crowd round to receive rank and honour from 
you (tinctures and cognizance), and would like to trace some connec- 
tion with you by preserving “stains and relics”, Malone, Steevens 
and others differ from thisinterpretation and say that “tinctures and 
stains ’ refers to the practice of dipping handkerchiefs in the blood of 
martyrs or other well-known leaders. “Relics and cognizances” 
would refer to memorials or mementoes, as of the saints. “But this 
would imply that Czsar’s blood was shed and be in accordance with 
the interpretation of the dream which Decius is trying to prove wrong. 
Perhaps Decius by a kind of dramatic irony is represented as against 
his will speaking like a true prophet, although he began’ with the 
deliberate intention of making a false prophecy ” Macmillian 


cognizance is used in plural here. 


91. this way, the interpretation is flattering to Cæsar and so he | 
is. pleased. 


92. Ihave etc, I have indeed expounded it well, and you will 
see it when etc. 

93. concluded, decided. 
_ 96-97. a mock......... render'd, a jest or a gibe likely: to sugg 
itself to some one who will utter it; a mocking reply likely to 
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ACT IT SCENE II 99 


“Break up the senate till another time, 
When Ceesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” 


If Ceesar hide himself, shall they not whisper 
“Lo! Cæsar is afraid”? 


100 


Pardon me Cesar; for my dear dear love 


To your proceeding bids me tell you this, 
And reason to my love is liable. 


Ces. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpurnia ! 105 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. 
Give me my robe for I will go: - ‘ 


Enter Pustos, BRuTUS, LIGARIUS, METELLUS, Casca, 


98-101. Decius’s taunts are well-calculated. He is trying to 
bring out two points. 1. That Cæsar has yielded. to. the weak fears 
of a woman. 2. and that he is cowardly. Both these remarks Sting 
him and in the background there is the lure of the proferred crown 
which he cannot resist. Decius is completely succéssful. Czesar’s 
next speech to Calpurnia, uttered with a contemptuous smile on his. 
face which had been forming during Decius’s narration, reveals to us 
as with a flash, the entire man. 


98. break up, disperse. 


101. The pause in this line, and the repetition of ‘dear’ in the next 
make Decius’s remarks more effective. 


102. dear, dear love, my very deep devotion. 


103. to you proceeding; to your welfare : literally ‘the course 
which you are proposing to take, ; your course of action in which | 
take such a loving interest. 


104. liable, subject. My reason would tell me that. I should 
not speak to you in this manner lest I offend you, but my love bids 
me say this notwithstanding. The counsel of prudence is overborne 
by my affection. ‘‘Propriety of conduct and language is subordinate 
to my love.”—yJohnson. 


108. look where, see there is Publius come etc. 


Enter Publius etc. “Shakespeare seems to use ‘Publius’ as be- 

ing a common Roman praenomen. À Publius’ is mentioned in MI, i, 85- 
91 (evidently an old man), and one of the victims of the proscriptions 
‘is a ‘Publius’ IV. i, 4(a young man, as heis Antony’s nephew).”—Verity 
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TREBONIUS, and CINNA. 
And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 


_ Pub. Good morrow, Cæsar. 
Ces. ` z 3 Welcome, Publius. 
What ! zi Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too ? 110 
Good' morrow, Casca. Caius Ligarius, 
Cæsar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 
What is’t a clock ? 
Bru. Cæsar, ’tis strucken eight. 
Ces. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. '' ` 115 
Enter ANTHONY 
See! Anthony, that revels long a-nights, 
Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Anthony. 
It is also noticeable that from the moment when Cassius acanaire 
Brutus with the hour for asèassination, no time is given during 
which Brutus may reflect upon the deed. Perhaps Shak. intended 


this lack of opportunity for reflection as a mitigati i 
9 r mitigating circum 
for the crime which Brutus is to commit. j ie 


110. Stirr’d, up ; about. 


112, “ There is scarcely any part of Cæsar’ 

understood and so happily expressed by Shakesneirë orerar e 
nity of his manners, and the ease and affability of his Tamanan If 
Czesar was the greatest soldier, he seems likewise to have beet the 
best-bred man of all antiquity. In this short scene his address 
varig MD ee character of the person to whom he seats The 
complime i igarius i i 

pl Pe nite ee Ligarius is a happy mixture of politeness 


114. a clock, o'clock. 


114. eight, cf. II, i, 213, the hour appointed by the conspirators: 
115. I.e. in coming here to escort me to the Capitol 
116. a-pights,,..ARights AK DiEhte Ckeileaiiy 190jcalso II, i, 188-2 











ACT Il SCENE II 101 
Ant. So to most noble Cæsar. . 


Ces. Bid them prepare within 


I am to blame to be thus waited for. 

Now, Cinna’; now, Metellus ; what, Trebonius! 120 

I have an hour’s talk in store for you ; 

Remember that you call on me to-day : 

. Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb. Cesar, I will: and so near will I be, 

That your best friends shall wish I had been further, 
Ges. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me ; 

And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 
Bru. [Aside]. That every like is not the same, O Cæsar | 


The heart of Brutus earns to think upon. [Zzeunt. 


118. so to, also good morning to Cæsar. ; i 
them, namely those who are to follow in a train to the 
Capitol. 


119. to blame, worthy of blame. 


thus waited for, to keep the senators waiting. 


120. Cæsar recognizes each one, and addresses them all with 
princely courtesy. 


121. in store for, ready for. 


123-125. Another instance’ of “double meaning” called tragic 
irony. Trebonius will be only too near Cæsar because he is going to 
murder him. Cæsar is to understand from Treboniuss speech that 
his friends will be jealous of the favour conferred upon Trebonius. 
The audience will, of course, understand it in a different sense. The 
best friends of Cæsar would indeed have liked Trebonius to have been 
farthest away. 


128. That every like, that every person is not in reality what 
he seems to be. “To be like a thing is not always to be that thing”— 
Craik. Brutus hates the deceit he is practising. 

129. earns, grieves. Chaucer uses “erne” for “grief”. cf. Henry 
V Il, di, 6: “Falstaff he is dead, and we must earn therefore. 
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Scene III. The same. A Street near the Capito} 
Enter ARTEMIDORUS, reading a paper. 
Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cassius ; 
come not near Casca ; have an eye to Cinna ;. 
trust not Trebonius ; mark well Metellus Cimber ; 
Decius Brutus loves thee not ; thou hast wronged 
Caius Ligarius. Thereis but one mind in all 5 } 
these men, and it is bent against Cæsar. 
If thou be’st not immortal, look about you ; 
security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty 
gods defend thee ! Thy lover, ; 10 
f ARTEMIDORUs. 
Here will I stand till Cæsar pass along, 


And as a suitor will I give him this. 


SCENE III 


Artemidorus. Plutarch describes him as “a doctor of rhetoric 
‘in thé Greek tongue, who by -means of his profession was very 
familiar with certain of Brutus’s confederates, and knew the most 
part of all their practices against Cæsar.” Notice how Shak. uses 
prose for letters, documents etc. ‘ ; 


Artemidorus gives the only hint of the conspiracy being suspected 
by any one. ; ; 


2. have an eye to, keep a watch on. 
5. but one mind, one single aim. 
7. thou...... «yOu, Artemidorus addresses Cæsar six times as 


‘thou’ and ‘thee’ in this short scene, but once as ‘you’, This kind of 


mixture is very uncommon. Abbott suggests that ‘you’ might mean 
you and your friends ? 


i 3 Security, ng ss Glen in the Elizabethan writers, used in 
e Latin sense,— freedom from suspicion, up d | not 
mean ‘safety’ cf. Mac. IIl, v, 32. a BRED atGednesst FIt does 


gives way to, leaves the path o 
9, lover, friend, cf. III, i 13, Eo for. 


12. suitor, petitioner 
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ft 





Will he be satisfied. > 
Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Cæsar’s ear 50 


For the repealing of my banish’d brother ? 


; 


Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæsar ; | \ 


i | A 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may | 
' Have an immediate freedom of repeal. | 
Ces. What, Brutus ! \ 
Cas. Pardon, Cæsar ; Cæsar, pardon : 55 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 


To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber, 


written on the pattern of M. of V, 1V,7z, 216 where Bassanio pleads, 
“To do a great right doa little wrong.” In this case it would mean 
that if Cæsar violated the ordinary rules of justice, he had just cause 
to do so on account of wider principles of justice. The passage 
yields excellent sense as it stands; in fact Verity thinks that the 
autocratic character of Casar would be spoilt by the qualification 
but with just cause,” and concludes by saying that the present text 
is Shakespeare’s own, and that Jonson, quoting from memory, or with 
a desire to ridicule, probably misquoted. À z 
y 





48. “The fact that this half line is not completed by the next 
speaker may be due to the passage having been altered from its 
original form. Jf such an alteration was really made, then, as Craik 
remarks, Shakespeare acted as Euripides .did, when he mended or 
cut out passages which had been ridiculed by Aristophanes.” — 
Macmillan. 


51. repealing, recalling from exile, 


52. notin flattery, this is said with reference to Czsar’s words 
in Il 42-3. 


54. freedom of repeal, a free, unconditional recall. A Roman 
lost his civic rights when he was banished. 


55. What dissimulation ! The acting of Cassius here would be 
Worth watching. He would emphasize both words by turn. 


57. enfranchisement, full restoration of civic rights, almost 
the same as ‘repeal’. : 
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Ces. I could be well mov’d if I were as you ; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me ; 

\ But I am constant as the northern star, 60 

\ Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 
They are all fire and every one doth shine, 
But there’ s but one in all doth hold his place : 65 
So in the world ; ’tis furnish’d well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 


That unassailable holds on his rank, 


59, If I could pray to others to grant me favours, I might myself 
be inclined to grant the prayers of others. 
move, “touch the feelings of”. 
60. constant, firm, Cf. 11. 72-3. 
the northern star, the polar star. Cf. “the ever-fixed pole,— 
Oth, II, i, 15. Thesimileis full and detailed as was the practice 
of Shak. in the earlier days. Later on, he relied more on metaphor, 
and packed his language with thought. 
61. true-fixed, fixed so as to be always true orin place, constant. 
Thus we talk of foundations as “well and truly laid.” 
resting quality, ory character, immobility. 
62. fellow, equal, like. “The death- blows of the conspirators 
are a tragically ironical retort to such pretensions. ” — Boas. 
63. painted, a very expressive word ; decorated. 
unnumber'd, innumerable. 
65. hold his place, keep his place unchanged. 
66. so, similarly in the world 
th 
skies there are many stars. Ge Sny sem, inst as E E 


apprehensive, intelli ent, gift g 
hension or understanding. 3 sited with a gazen g ge 
to 69. h unassailable, únsbakable. “The full métrical'value assigned 

each syllable of this word reflects the’ measured and confides! 
utterance of this speech.”— Armour. 
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Unshak’d of motion: and that I am he, — 70 


Let me a little show it, even in this, 


That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
Cin. O Cæsar, — | 


Ces. pets fie Hence! Wilt thou lift Olympus ? 


Dec. Great Cæsar, — | 


Ces. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 75 
Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! [They stab Cesar. 
Ces. Et tu, Brute / Then fall, Cæsar ! . [Dies. 


holds on...... motion. maintains his position firmly, without 
being disturbed by any thing at all ; of, by. ų 


70. he, the person described above, the one man who keeps firm 
etc. - : 


71. show it, demonstrate it. 
- 72. constant, fixed in my resolve. 

74. Olympus, the name ofa mountain in Thessaly, which, accord- 
ing to the Greeks, was the abode of the gods. To lift up Olympus is an 
impossibility ; to try to move Cæsar from his resolve is no less. 
Cæsar is indirectly likening himself to the gods. It isa part of the 
irony which so marks this play, to put the haughtiest words in Cæsar’s 
mouth just before his fall.” —Hudson. 


Cæsar who thinks that he cannot be influenced at all was, however, 
prevailed upon by Decius in II, ##. 

75. bootless, in vain. When ‘even my friend Brutus kneels in 
vain, how can others hope to influence me ? 

76. speak hands, I shall not plead in words but in action. 
of. Macbeth V, viii, 7, “I have no words ; My voice 1s In my sword.” 
‘Casca justifies the confidence of Cassius ; he is bold in execution. 


77. Et tu Brute! then fall, Latin for, “And thou too., 
Brutus! Then the time has come for Cæsar to die.” This is the 
despairing cry of a man who sees his greatest friend turn against him. 
There is no authority in Plutarch for these words. Suetonius does state 
that Cæsar addressed Brutus in Greek, his words meaning, And 
thou too, my son?” (The word ‘son’ is in accordance with: the belief f 
that Cæsar had an intrigue with Servilia, the mother of Brutus ; Shak. 
eschews this scandal). The Latin version of Czesar’s last words, though 
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Cin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead ! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 
Cas. Some tothe common pulpits, and cry out 80 
“Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement !” 
Bru. People and senators, be not affrighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still; ambition’s debt is paid. 
Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
Dec. And Cassius too. 
Bru. Where’s Publius ? 85 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 


Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Cæsar’s 


it is not found in any writer of antiquity, had become quite proverbial 
among Elizabethan writers. itis in the old Latin play on Cæsar by 
Richard Eedes (performed at Oxford, 1582) ; in The True Tragedie of 
Richard Duke of York 1595, and in a poem called Acolastus his After- 
witte 1600, Perhaps “Et tu Brute |” originated with the Latin play and 
was a translation from the Greek of Suetonius, the name 
“Brute” being introduced to avoid ambiguity. Shakespeare’s immedi- 
ate source was probably The True Tragedie with which he was 
pertectly familiar because he based on it the third part of Henry VI. 

80. common pulpits, platforms in the Forum from which any ma- 
gistrate could address the people; common. because any one could speak 
from these rostra. Now-a-days we use ‘pulpit’ for the stand in the 
church from where the priest addresses the congregation. 

81. These three words are Practically synonymous. They are 
repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

82. affrghted, frightened. 

83 Fly not, “When Cæsar was slain, the senate......... presently 
ran out of the house, and flying, filled all the city with marvellous 
fear and tumult.” — Plutarch, s 

ambition’s debt, Cæsar was ambitious, and he has paid 
the penalty by his death ; the account is closed. ‘ Ambition’ is the 
theme of Brutus’s speech in the next scene. , 

84. Brutus is always the leader. The other conspirators seek 
shelter behind him. Casca, who has been very prominent so far, 
soon speaks his last word (l, 102) and is dismissed. 

85. Publius, see note on I), ¿i, 108. 

86. confounded, bewildered, quite overcome by. 

mutiny, tumult, any insurrection. 


87. fast together, close. together:for. mutual iaidianco 
f 
} 


i 








ACT III SCENE I 117 
Should chance— 


Bru. Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer ; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 90 
Nor to no Roman else ; so tell them,. Publius. 

Cas. And leave us, Publius ; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief, 


Bru. Do so; and let no man abide this deed \ 


But we the doers. 
Re-enter TREBONIUS. 
Cas. Where’s Antony ? 


Tre. Fled to his house amaz’d. 
` Men, wives and children stare, cry out and run 


As it were doomsday. 


Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures. 


89. standing, the calm Brutus restrains the excited Metellus, 
and scorns to stand on the defence. 


good cheer, be of good cheer ; buck up, as we say: 


91. Nor...... no, double or triple negatives are used for emphasis 
in Shakespeare. 


92. lest that, “that was often added to conjunctions without 
affecting the sense; cf. ‘though that,’ ‘if that,’ “when that.”— 
Verity. ‘That’ is quite superfluous here. 


93. your age, your old body. “Publius is here represented as 
an old man, and can, therefore, hardly be the same as Antony s 
sister’s son, mentioned in IV, 7. Shak. seems to have taken Publius 
as a convenient and familiar name for any Roman ° — Wright. 


mischief, injury, harm. 
94. abide, pay for, pay the penalty of. 


95. but we, now we would say ‘but us.’ The irregularity is due 
to a confusion between ‘but’ the conjunction and but’ the preposition. 


96. amaz’d, perfectly aghast. 
97. wives, women, generally. 
98. doomsday, as if the end of the world were came. 
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That we shall die, we know ; ’tis but the time 


And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 100 


Casca. Why he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cut off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
So are we Czesar’s friends, that have abridg’d 


His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, 


stoop, 105 


And let us bathe our hands in Cwsar’s blood 


98. Fates, according to the Greek mythology, there were three 
fates,—Clotho who spun, Lachesis who wove and Atropos who cut the 
thread of man’s life. Here “fates” means God or gods or the laws of 


the universe. 
will know, desire to know. 


100. men stand upon, attach importance to, trouble about, 
All men know that they have to die; it is only the occasion of death 
and the prolongation of life that they think so much about. 

101. Pope and some other editors assign these lines to the stoic 
Cassius, but they are quite appropriate for Casca too. Cæsar 
expresses a different sentiment when he says: “Cowards die many 
times before their deaths ; The valiant never taste of death but. once.” 
Compare Bacon: “Groans, convulsions, weeping friends, and the 
like show death terrible, yet there is no passion so weak but conquers 
the fear of it. Revenge triumphs over death, love slights it, honour 
aspires to it, dread of shame prefers it, grief flies to it, and fear 
anticipates it.” : ; 

104. so, in that way. The thought satisfies Brutus. 

abridg’d, shortened. : : : 
105. his time of fearing, the time during which he would have 
' normally feared death. 

106. This action fulfils the dream of Calpurnia, II, iz, 79. By 
washing their hands in Czsar’s blood, the conspirators openly 
acknowledged that they had done the deed. This is what Brutus 

-himself desired in ll. ‘94-95 ante. According to an ancient and 
religious custom, people smeared their hands in the victim’s blood at 
sacrificial rites. Brutus regarded Cesar’s death as an offering to the 
goddess of Public Liberty ; he has already spoken of: the conspirators 
as sacrificers (II 7, 162-173), and -by this solemn action he. gives 


the murder a religious air and turn. 
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Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 


‘Then walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 

And waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 

Let’s all cry “Peace, freedom, and liberty!” - 110 
Cas. Stoop then, and wash. How many ages hence 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over, 


In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 


107. swords, the conspirators probably used daggers which they 
could conceal under their togas. 

108-110. The details given here are based upon Plutarch who 
tells us how the conspirators went to the market-place, “not as men 
that made countenance to fly, but otherwise holding up their heads 
like men of courage, and called to the people to defend their liberty y 

. We have seen the calm and philosophic Brutus gradually warm 
up to his work and now, the blow has been delivered, and 
victory seems to be assured for his principles. “The excitement which 
succeeds is wondrously painted by the poet, withouta hint from. the 
historian, The calm of the gentle Brutus is lifted up, for the moment, 
into an attitude of terrible sublimity.” —Knight. Soon the character flags, 
and irresolution comes back again. ; 

11ł. wash, wash over, dip your hands. 

111-116. Here, Shak. is making a predication about the drama’he 
is composing. ; i 
our lofty scene, theme of high tragedy. : Cæsar’s career 
seems to have impressed Snak. tremendously, becauss he alludes to it 
many times in his works. 

acted over, performed, dramatically represented. 
113. states unborn, nations which do not exist as yet. 
accents yet unknown, languages which the civilized world 
does not yet know of. 

“What a strange effect these words are apt to produce on auditor 
and reader! ‘How true!’ we say, the prophecy is fulfilled, This 
is happening now.’ And then the reflection comes that just because 
that is the case there is no prophecy and no truth in the scene; 
the whole is being enacted in sport. We experience a kind of vertigo, 
in which we cannot distinguish the real from the illusory, and yet are 
conscious of both in their highest, potence. And this is characteristic 
of all poetry, though it is not always brought so clearly before the 
mind.”—Mac-Cullam. Another . instance of such mixture between 
reality and illusion is furnished by a play within a play. 
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120 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Bru. How many times shall Cæsar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 115 


No worthier than the dust ! 
Cas. So oft as that shall be, 


So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 


Dec. What! shall we forth ? 


Cas. Ay, every man away : 


Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 120 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. ° 


Enter a Servant. 


114. in sport, on the stage, in a “play”, as opposed to bleeding 


really. 

115. Who is now lying stretched out at the foot of Pompey’s 
statue. 

116. He is now no better than the dust which surrounds him. 

so oft as, as often as. 

117. the knot, this little band or group of conspirators. 

120. grace his heels, honour him by following him. 

121. most boldest, the double superlative and the double com- 
parative are quite common in Shak. cf. ‘most unkindest,’ III, zi, 190. 
Generally the double superlative expresses the extreme degree more 
emphatically ; here it might mean, ‘the boldest among the boldest,’ 

iv} . . 

Enter a servant, This simple Stage-direction is the ‘ catastro- 
phe’, the turning round of the whole action ; the arch has reached 
its apex and the Reaction has begun. So instantaneous is the change 
that though it is tbe „Servant of Antony who speaks, yet the first 


ing of the suppressed individuality in Antony’s character hitherto so 
colourless that he has been spared by the conspirators as a mere 
limb of Cæsar.” — Moulton. Here Starts the second phase of the 
play. The fortunes of the conspirators begin to decline while “ Czesar’s 
spirit” becomes increasingly powerful, 
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ACT III SCENE I 121 


Bru. Soft! who comes here ? A friend of Autony’s. 
Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel ; 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say : 125 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 

Cæsar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving : 

Say I love Brutus, and I honour him 

Say I fear’d Cæsar, honour’d him, and lov’d him. 


If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 130 
May safely come to him, and be resolv’d 

How Cesar hath deserv’d to lie in death, 

Mark Antony shall not love Cæsar dead 

So we as Brutus living ; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 135 


Thorough the hazards of this untrod state, 


122. soft, wait. 


a friend, thus Shak. conveys in advance, information about 
the new comer. 


123. thus, the servant kneels while uttering this. 
125. being prostrate, when I was lying humbly before you. 


say, here he gives the actual words addresssd to him by 
Antony. 


126-129, These lines have the ring of Antony’s eloquence, cf. III, 
li, 81 ff. Shak. chooses exact and expressive epithets. 


130. vouchsafe, grant, promise. 


131. resolv’d, used in the Latin sense, —have his doubts solved. 
If Antony is informed why Cæsar deserved to die etc. 


130-136. “ Note that Antony never commits himself to more 
than that he will be friends with the conspirators provided they 
make their cases good.” — Innes. 


136. thorough, an old form of ` through’, often used by modern 
Writers for the sake of metre. 
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122 JULIUS CÆSAR 


With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 


I never thought him worse. f 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 140 
He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch’d. 
Serv. TIl fetch him presently. [Exit 
Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 


Cas. I wish we may : but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 145 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 
Re-enter ANTONY. 
Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark Antony, 


hazards, uncertainties. 


this untrod state, this new state of affairs for which past 
experience is no guide. 

139. worse, lessthan wise and valiant. But here Brutus is not 
speaking the truth, cf. II, i, 189. Perhaps he has been led to accept 
the honesty of the servant because of his judicious compliments. 

140. so please him come, if it please him to come. 

141. satisfied, given a satisfactory explanation. “ The self- 
centred Brutus seems to think that others must look at things from his 
point of view and be satisfied with his ‘ reasons’,” — Verity. 

142. untouch’d, unhurt, 


142. presently, immediately 
143. to friend, as a friend, for a friend. 


144, have | a mind etc. I have a feeling in my mind which 
makes me suspicious towards him. 


144-145. my misgiving......... Purpose, my doubts, my presenti- 
ments of evil always turn out to be very near the mark. My doubts 
are too often too true. 

still, always; falls, falls out: shrewdly, literally, mischievously. 

148, Antony avoids greeting the conspirators, and addresses the 
body straightaway. His “speeches require Particularly close attention 
throughout. They abound in ‘irony’, in the sense . thattheix; superficial 
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ACT III SCENE I 123 
Ant. O mighty Cæsar! dost thou lie so low ? 


Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 


Shrunk to this little measure ? Fare thee well. 150 


I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, C 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : x 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit ) 
As Ceesar’s death’s hour, nor no instrument \ 


Of half that worth as those your swords, made rch) 
With the most noble blood of all this world. K 


I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 


meaning, intended for the conspirators, is different from what the 
same words would convey to one who knew what Antony’s designs 
were : a meaning which a slight intonation would at once convey even 
to the unsuspecting Brutus. There is nothing for the most suspicious 
to catch hold of, and yet there is.no phrase inconsistent with his 
subsequent action. Here, he is feeling his way—not as to his ulti- 
' mate course, which is decided, but to see how far he can make the 
conspirators unconscious ` instruments in his own hand.” —Innes. 
Cassius is not, as he never was, deceived, but he cannot make 
Brutus see his point of view. Antony’s frankness is intended to 
disarm suspicion. Í 

150. this, pointiug to the body. Cf. I Henry IV, V, iv. 88, “Ill- 
weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk ?” 

152. must be let blood, must be bled, must let forth blood. Rank, 
too full of blood ; diseased from repletion. In old surgery (from which 
the metaphor has been taken) letting out blood by opening a vein, 
specially in diseases of excess, was considered a suitable remedy. The 
meaning is’ “Who else in your estimation deserves to die for excessive 
ambition ?” 


153. If I myself, if I also am to be killed like Cæsar. 


156. Aline showing “the courage, sincerity in grief, and yet 
artfulness of Antony.” 


157. ye......... you, In old English ye was used for only the 
Nominative and you for the objective cases. Shak. does not observe 
the distinction (here he reverses it), though it is observed in the 
Bible. . : 


bear me hard, have a grudge against me. Cf. I, ii. 317. 


XN 
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124 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die : 160 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Cesar, aud by you cut off, 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 
\Bru. O Antony! beg not yom d:ath of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 165 
As, by our hands and this own present act, 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done: 


Our hearts you see not ; they are pitiful ; 


158. purpled, made red with blood. 


reek and smoke, originally the words were synonymous ; 
‘to reek’ meant ‘to emit smoke’. ‘Smoke’ here means ‘to exhale 
vapour, as from blood, newly shed.’ The phrase signifies,—‘while your 
hands are dripping blood, are emitting a vapour as from fresh blood.’ 


159. Live a, should I live ; suppose I live. 
160. apt, ready, fit. 


161. mean, means. The Elizabethans often used it in singular. 
There are other words such as ‘behaviours,’ ‘ applauses’, „which they 
used in plural, but for which we have the singular now.. 


162. by Cæsar, and by you, beside Cæsar, and by your hands. 
The word ` by’ here is used in two senses; a figure of speech, called 
Zeugma in which the same word is used with different) meanings, 
e.g. This remark drew tears from his eyes and a 
his pocket.” 

cut off, killed. 
163. choice, select, eminent, used as an adjective. 
master spirits, leaders of Roman thought. 
165. must appear, cannot help appearing. 
167. yet see you but, still you only see. 


168. bleeding business, this bloody work. 
169. pitiful, full of pity... inate, Srinagar. Digitized by eGangotri 


2 ndkerchief from 
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ACT IIL SCENE I 125 


And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 170 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 


Hath done this deed on Cæsar. For your part, 


To you own swords have leaden points, Mark Antony: 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts, 


Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 175 


170. pity to the general wrong, compassion for the sufferings 
of the general public. : 


171. Pity for Rome (a greater thing than Cæsar) drove. out pity 

for Cæsar from our hearts, just as the greater fire (as of the sun) 

extinguishes the smaller ones. It is a common belief that fires will 

not burn properly if thesunis shining upon them. The illustration 

from fire is quite a favourite with Shak. ; he uses it in Coriol. “ One 

fire drives out one fire ; one nail one nail,” in King John, in R & J, and 

in Two Gentlemen. ‘ 

172. for your part, so far as you are concerned. 

173. leaden points, że. blunt. Our swords are not meant for 
hurting you at all. i 


174-175. This is the reading of the first Folio, but commentators 
have thought the passage corrupt and have suggested various emen- 
dations. Capell suggests ‘no’ instead of ‘in’, and reads the text as,— 


To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony, 





Our arms no strength of malice ; 


But this reading spoils the rhythm of the passage, which .requires 
that the words ‘our arms’ should go with what follows, and not with 
what precedes. Singer alters ‘malice’ to ‘amity’ ' suggesting that the : 
compositor could have easily confused the two words. Collier 
changes ‘malice, to ‘welcome’, but there is, in fact, no reason why 
such liberties should be taken with the text ‘when it yields ` good 
meaning. The explanation of Grant. White is quite satisfactory ors 
“Our arms, even in the intensity of their hatred to Czesar’s tyranny, 
and our hearts, in their brotherly love to all Romans, do receive you 
in”, The interpretation given by Macmillian is attractive :— Brutus 
means that towards him they had no more malice than brothers have 
towards one another. ‘Of brothers’ temper’ is an adjectival phrase 
qualifying ‘arms’ and ‘hearts’ and itself modified by the advérbial 
phrase ‘in strength of malice.’ The disorder in the arrangement of 
the sentence is probably due to ‘and our hearts’ being added as an 
after-thought in the middle of the sentence.” 
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126 JULIUS CÆSAR 


With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence, 
Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 


Bru, Only be patient till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 180 


And then we will deliver you the cause 


Why I, that did love Cæsar when I struck him, 


Have thus proceeded. 
Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom, 


Let each man render me his bloody hand : 


175. Of brother's temper, having the feelings of brothers. 

177, voice, vote. It is- significant: that while the sentimental 
Brutus appeals to friendship, the. shrewd Cassius appeals to the 
ambition of Antony, knowing that this: will have more effect upon him, 
Antony does, in fact, take full, advantage of the opportunity given | 
to him by Czsar’s death. Brutus’ who would not let even an oath | 
stain his cause, surprisingly allows Cassius to make this offer, 
‘thereby suggesting that “he either cannot or „will not see the true 
character of his associates, and the punishment which waits on a 
blindness, at once intellectual and moral, ıs near at hand.” - : 
—Mark Hunter. i 

179. appeas’d, satisfied. 


180. beside......... fear, quite out of their senses because of fear. 
181. deliver you, declare to.you. Brutus is anxious to declare 
the correct'story. 9. -.- Ss ba - j 
183. proceeded, acted. : ; 
184, render, give. Moulton’s comment on. Antony’s speech is 
illuminating, —“The quick subtlety of Antony’s intellect has grasped S 
the whole situation, and with irresistible force he slowly feels his way 
towards using the conspirators’ aid for crushing themselves and 
avenging their victim. The bewilderment of the conspirators in the 
Presence of this unlooked-or force is seen in Cassius’s unavailing 
attempt to bring Antony to the point, as to` what compact he will 
make with them, Antony, on the contrary, reads his men with such 
nicety that he can indulge himself in sailing close to the wind, and 
grasps fervently the hands of the assassins while he pours out a flood 
of bitter grief over the corpse. It is not hypocrisy nor a trick to gai! 
time, this conciliation of his enemies...,.....Antony knows, as no othef 
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ACT III SCENE I 127 

` First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; 185 

Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 

Now , Decius Brutus, yours ; now yours, Metellus ; 

Yours, Cinna ; and, my valiant Casca, yours ; i 

Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 

Gentlemen all,—alas ! what shall I say ? 190 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That I did love thee, Cæsar, O! ’tis true : 

If then thy spirit look upon us now, 195 

Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death, 





To see thy Antony making his peace, 


man, the mob which governs Rome, and is conscious of the mighty 
engine he possesses in his oratory to sway that mob in what direction 
| he pleases......... It is as he feels the sense of innate, oratorical power 
and of the opportunity his enemies have given to that power that he 
exaggerates his temporary enmity with the men he is about to crush.” 
-* bloody, stained with blood. 
| « 189. though last etc., a proverbial phrase. Lear calls Cordelia 
-a though the last, not least” of his daughters. a 

The preceding five lines area good example of how Shakespeare 

avoided repetition, and by varying the pauses in his lines made them 
Tamatically vivid. - 


191. credit, reputation, you look upon my reputation with doubt. 
slippery ground, insecure footing, the ground on which he 
Was standing was indeed slippery with Czsar’s blood. 


192. conciet, judge, you are bound to regard me in one of two 
equally bad lights. 
196, “Here, as in 148, he turns to the dead body of Cesar (cf. 
a), and the sight makes him forget that he speaks amid foes.”— 
€rity, 


4 dearer, more deeply, more bitterly. ‘Dear’ is used for 
'ntensive effect, cf. ‘to hate dearly’—A. Y, L. I, I, iii, 35. 
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128 _ JULIUS CÆSAR 


‘Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 200 | 











Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 


Pardon me, Julius ! Here wast thou bay’d, brave 
hart ; 


Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 205 
Sign’d in thy, spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe. 


198. The rhetoric of this passage’ is exquisite. Julius Cesar 
is noted for the effortless case and the limpid flow of its lines, 


shaking, i.e. for friendship. 

201. If my-eyes were weeping as copiously as your wounds are 
running blood. : 

202. become me, suit me. 

' «to close in terms of friendship, to come to a friendly 

agreement.. i 3 j 

204. bay’d, the metaphor has’ been taken from hunting. The 
Stag or deer was said to be at bay when he could run no longer and 
turned to face the hounds who ‘bayed’ or barked at him. 


hart, as usual, Shakespeare puns‘upon ‘hart’ and ‘heart’ from 
here’, to the end of the speech. i 
205. Here........ here, this would be accompanied by appropriate 
dramatic action on the part of Antony. 


206. sign’d in the spoil etc ; marked crimson with your life: | 
blood, as a sign of their triumph; “stained with their havoc of thee | 
and red with thy blood.” Sgoil isa hunting term for the carcase of 
the prey. Sign’d,—staining, or marking with blood. ` It expresses the 
same idea as crimson'd, Lethe is from the Latin letum meaning 
death . Here it means death-blood’, According -to Capell, the term 
is used by hunters to signify the blood shed by a deer at its fall, with 
which it was still a custom to mark those who come in at the death. 
This custom is not mentioned by other writers, though there are freq 
uent refetences to hunters Cutting up the deer, and, in the act, staining 
their ae hands paih its blood. Antony compares the conspira 

tors to such hunters who have dipped i in the 
blood of a noble bart, peoe Agie pends andas in i 
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ACT III SCENE I 129 


O world ! thou wast-the forest to this hart ; 
And this, indeed, O world ! the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, stricken by many princes, 


Dost thou here lie ! 210 


Cas. Mark Antony, — 


Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 
The enemies of Cæsar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 
Cas. I blame you not for praising Cæsar so ; 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 215 
Will you be prick’d in number of our friends, 
Or shall we on, and not, depend on you ? 


207. forest to this hart, the whole world seemed to be the proper 
ranging ground for Cæsar. He was the greatest man in the world- 
wide empire of Rome. 

208. the heart of thee, just as the heart is the centre of the 
body’s life, giving impulse to the rest, so was Cæsar the animating 
force of Rome, and therefore of the world. 


Coleridge, however, thinks that this and the preceding ‘line are 
interpolations, not genuine Shakespeare. 


209. strucken, old form of stricken. 

210. Antony pauses, being overcome with emotion. 

211. “The practical Cassius has no wish to listen to Amntony’s 
laments, however poetical : he wants to know what he means to do. 
Antony’s answer is full of dignity. His sorrow purges him of that 
‘wildness’ and ‘gamesome spirit’ that Brutus despised.” —Dunn. 

213. cold modesty, moderation. Even the enemies of Cæsar 
will say as much in his praise ; from a friend these remarks appear 
moderate even to the extent of being-cold. Antony wrongly thinks that 
Cassius is indignant, and so tries to justify himself. 

215. compact, agreement. Read it as compa'ct, with the accent 
On the second syllable. : 

216. prick’d, marked down, nominated as by a mark opposite the 
name. Cf. IV i, where this. word. is used in this sense three times 
Within the first twenty lines. 


217. shall we on, shall we proceed in our course of action ? 
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130 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Ant. Therefore I took your hands, but was indeed 
Sway’d fiom the point by looking down on Ozesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all, 220 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Cæsar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle. 

Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Cesar, 225 
You shall be satisfied. 
Ant. That’s all I seek : 
And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 


218, therefore, it was to be known as your friend that I etc. 


219. sway’dfrom the point, digressed, or moved away, from 


the question. 
t 


221. upon this hope, conditionally, or relying upon the hope 
that. i 


223. If we were not prepared to give reasons, C , 
could indeed be regarded as brutal, pe esare murde 


224. _ full of Sood regard, worthy of approval, Brutus is too 
“eager to justify his act. He “murders Cæsar with firm faith in his 
reasons, and their power to convince others as they ‘have en 
him. He does not even know that his own convictions are 
drawn from entirely different sources than these good, well-considered 
reasons, neither does he recognize the scant power of eh. e ed 
: reasons to convince others. From his own. need ese go 
support for his action, he concludes that n. 
to others, he will be able tg govern their actions.” —Goll. He is, 


however, wrong and this mistake i i 
pi , Sees ee contributes towards his tragedy. 


m mo i 
227. am moreover suitor, do moreover request, or appeal. - 


228. produce, used in the literal, Latin sense, —to bring forward. 
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AOT INI SCENE I 131 


Speak in the order of his funeral. 230 
Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 
Cas. : Brutus, a'word with you. 
[Aside to Brutus.| You know.not what you do; do not 
consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
know you how much the people may be mov’'d 


By that which he will utter 2. 





Bru. By your pardon : 235 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Cæsar’s death : 


What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission, 
And that we are contented: Cæsar shall 240 


230. order of his funeral, in the course of his funeral ceremonies. 
An oration describing the merits of the -dead man was a regular 
feature of the funeral of great men at Rome as it still is in France. 


231. you shall, the second great mistake. of Brutus. The first 
was when he allowed Antony’s life to be spared. The practical Cassius 
again senses danger. The idealism of Brutus unfits him for the 
sordid business in which he is engaged. ; } : 


232. yow know not, you are making a great mistake; you don’t 
realize the consequences. : awe 


234. mov’d, influenced and stirred. 
235. By your pardon, excuse me if I differ from you. - 


236. will myself, will myself mount. In Shak. the verb of 
motion is often omitted. ` ; 


237. “Note the high self-appreciation of Brutus here in supposing. 
that if he can have a chance to speak to the people, and to air his 
wisdom before them, all will go right. Here, again, he overbears 
Cassius, who now begins to find the effects of having stuffed him, 
with flatteries.’—Hudson. Brutus makes the fatal assumption that 
he would be able ta impress the Roman populace by the justice of 
his cause. : 


238. protest, declare, testify. . 
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132 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 
Cas. I know not what may fall; I like it not. 
Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Cæsar’s body. 
- You shall not in your funeral Speech blame us, 245 
But speak all good yon can devise of Cæsar, 
And say you do’t by our Permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral ; and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 250 
. After my speech is ended. 
Ant. Be it so; 
1 do desire no more. 
Bru. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 
\ : [Ezeunt all but Antony. 
Ant. O! pardon me, thou bleeding Piece of earth, 
| That Iam meek and gentle with these butchers; 255 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
24). true, proper, due 
«_ 242. advantage, used as a verb. The usage is not common now. 
It will do us more good than harm ; 
wrong, harm. 
245. fall, happen. 
245. shall, must. - 
246. devise of, think Of ip 
249. about, in the matter of, 


253. Exeunt, T, R. Gould narrates how theac 
he played the Part of Cassius, Strode right across the dead body of 
Cæsar, and out of the scene, in Silent and disdainful tri 

254. This is an effective Speech, the effect being 
a skillful choice of epithets, as to alliteration and 


rhythm a subtly varied 


bleeding piece of earth, the dead body of Cæsar. Cf, 1. 260 


le 
255. butchers Antony calls the cons irat 

2 t i 
which Brutus had so much despised, - a ae x oe Sie ae 
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ACT III SCENE I 133 


That ever lived in the tide of times. 


Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips, 260 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 

Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 


Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 


257. the tide of times, “the set course of time.”—Johnson. Cf. IV, 
iii, 217, The metaphor has been taken from the sea’s ebb and flow. 


258. costly, precious. 





259. over thy wounds, as I look now over your wounded body. 


260. A very touching way of referring to wounds. Wounds are 
like mouths to accuse the murderers, but they do not utter any words. 


ruby, red, blood-stained. 
261. to beg.........tongue, to request me to speak in their behalf. 


262. a curse, i.e. plague. “Plagues were commonly regarded 
as inflicted upon accursed men for the punishment of their wickedness, 
Hence plague and curse came to be regarded as equivalent terms. 


limbs of men, bodies of men, pictured vividly in their various 
Parts or limbs. cf. Rich III, 11, i, where Lady Anne invokes a curse on: 
the hands, the heart, and the blood of the murderer of her husband, 
and of her husband's father. 


263. Domestic fury, war within Italy, the home-country of the 
Romans ; Civil war. 


264. cumber, obstruct, overload with corpses. This is historically 
ture too. Between 4+ B, C. and 31 B. C. not merely Rome but the whole 
<mpire from east to west knew no peace. When order was settled, ` 
it was not a republic that the Romans had, but an Emperor. 
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Blood and destraction shall be so in use, 255 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall bat smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; 

All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds : 

And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 270 
With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 


Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 


265. in use, so customary, 


265. dreadful objects, “Withina year Antony himself caused 
the head and hands of Cicero, one of his chief victims (IV, iii, 178), 
to be fixed on the front of the Rostra, from which Cicero had delivered 
his great Phill:pic orations against Antony.”—Verity, 


268. quarter’d cut to pieces. 


269. pity chok’d, being choked. 
with custom, being accustomed to. 


fell, awful, horrible. 


270. Caesar’s spirit, it did actually come back for vengeance, cf. 
IV, iii. 275-287 ; V, iii, 94-96 ; V, v, 50. 


ranging, roaming restlessly far, and wide.. 


271. Ate, the Greek goddess of mischief, frequently mentioned 
by Homer. Later on, she came to be regarded as Nemesis, the deity 
who punished rather than caused wreng actions. Craik remarks that ⁄ 
this Homeric goddess ‘had taken a strong hold’ of Shakespeare’s imagi- 
nation. In Much Ado, Beatrice is called, “the infernal Ate in good’ 
apparel.” In-King John, Elinor is described as “an Ate stirring him 
[John] to blood and strife”, cf. also L.L.L, V, ii, 694. 


hot from hell, straight from hell; coming in hot haste. 


‘Hot’ rather Suggests the Biblical heil. In Greek mythology, Ate 


was thrown from heaven to hell by Zeus whom she had urged into a 
rash act for which he felt sorry later on. 


272. confines, the boundaries of Italy 


with a monarch’s voice cry “Havoc at Antony suggests 
that Cesar shall be king after death though he could not be so in life: 


Cry “Hovoc”,—an old military cry, uttered only by kings 
and generals, by which, the army was commanded to kill all and spare 
none. Because this cry was the prerogative of kings, hence Antony’s 
reference to “a monarch’s voice,” —which also means, —“in an imperious 
and commanding tone.” 
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Cry “Havoc!” and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 


With carrion men, groaning for burial. 275 
Enter a Servant 
You serve Octavius Cesar, do you not ? 
Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 
Ant. Cæsar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming ; 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth— 280 
O Cesar !— [Seeing the body.] 
Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 


273. let slip, a technical term for allowing a dog to go out of a 
slip or leash in pursuit of a deer. 


dogs of war, famine, sword and fire are typified here as the 
dogs of war. Shak continues the metaphor. cf. Henry V, 1, Chorus, 
6-8,—“‘Jeash’d in like hounds, Should famine, Sword and Fire Crouch 
for employment.” 


274. that, so that. 


foul deed shall smell, it will haye a bad smell as’ of 
unburied corpses with which people will associate it in their minds. 
fhis deed will be considered evil by future generations. 


275. carrion men, dead bodies. 


groaning for burial, crying to be buried a rai It 
was a belief that unburied ghosts suffered great misery. - Cf. Titus, 


I, i, 87, — 
“ Why suffer’st thou thy sons, unburied yet, 
To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx ?” . 
276. Octavious Caesar, was the great-nephew of Cæsar and 
is known to history as the Emperor Augustus. He was at Apollonia 


in Illyria where he had been sent in 45 B. C. for study. He came to 
to Rome only in May. Cæsar had nominated him as his heir. 


281. The servant suddenly sees Cæsar’s body and is overcome 
by emotion. The broken line indicates it. 
282. big, swollen with grief. 


apart, aside, in solitude. 
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Passion, I see, is catching, for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. ` Is thy master coming ? 

Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 


Ant. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath 
chanced ; 


Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet ; 
Hie hence and tell him so. Yet stay awhile ; 290 


Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corpse 
Into the market place ; there shall I try, 


In my orations, how the people take 


The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 


283. passion, strong feeling, sorrow. 


is catching, grief is contagious like a disease which we 
catch from another. 


284. beads of sorrow, tear-drops. 
285. to water, to weep., 
286. lies, passes the night, stays. 


287. Post back, rash back quickly. Literally it means, —“ Use 


relays of horses,” for that would be the. quickest means of travel on 
the road. leds , 


chanced, happened. 
_ 289. Rome of safety, again a pun on Rome, because of its 
similarity in Pronunciation with room, Cf 1, di, 15+, 
290. Hie hence, go away quickly from here. 
291.. back 
293, 
people. 


K, go back. The verb of motion again omitted. 
try in my orations; find out through my addréss to the 





29+. cruel issue, ‘the result of their’ acti “This mu 
ssue, | the eir actions. “This murder of 
Cæsar is the child of these men’s plots.”—Dunn. ne 5 


295. according to the which accordi ; 
* > rding t pi , i 
iscourse, make a report. E to the `people’s feelings. 
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ACT IIL SOENE II 137 


According to the which thou shalt discourse 295 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. [Ezeunt with Cesar’s body. 
Scene lI. The Forum, 
Enter Brotus and Cassius, ae a throng of Citizens. 
Citizens. We will be satisfied: let us be satisfied. 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. š 
Those that will hear me speak, let’em stay here ; 5 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with ii 6 
And public reasons shall be rendered 


Of Cæsar’s death. 


First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 
Second Cit. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 10 


[Exit Cassius, with some of the citizens. 


Brutus goes into the pulpit. 


297. lend me your hand, help me in lifting the corpse. 

The Forum, an open space in the centre of the city, surroun- 
ded by public buildings on all sides. It was here that political 
meetings generally took place. i 

Citizens, Stapper remarks that Shak. has here confused 
between “the proud, brave plebeians of Rome, at the beginning of her 
greatness, with the degraded populace of the Rome of later times.” 

1. satisfied, we must be given proper reasons. 
give me audience, listen to me. 
part the numbers, let us divide the crowd into two. 


agent 


. will, desire to. 
public reasons, reasons of public policy, reasons-of state. 


10. severally, separately. 


NM 
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Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence ! 


Bru. Be patient till the last. 


11. ascended, has mounted the pulpit. 


By bringing together and studying separately the speeches of each 
of the four citizens, F. C. Kolbe has arrived at the conclusiun that 
the first citizen is a practical man and an originator ; he sticks to his 
plans and assumes leadership, and finally he never addresses Brutus 
or Antony as the others do, but speaks always directly to the mob, 
The second citizen “listens and reflects and is sympathetic ; he does 
not make suggestions himself, but is very quick to pick up, and 
carry on, and improve upon suggestions when made by others ; he is 
The third citizen is good-natured and responsive ; 


a useful echo.” 
put to nobody 


he is one of those men who answer when a question is 
in particular. He cares only for persons and not for ideas. It js 
men like him that make tyranny possible. The fourth citizen is im. 
patient, hot-tempered, talkative, suspicious and inquisitive. He 
represents the well-known prying tendency of a mob. It js these 
men whom Antony decides to win. “His tactics are to overdo their 
enthusiasm and thus make them come .to question it themselves,”— 


Kolbe. 


- 12. >The speech of Brutus furnishes a remarkable contrast to 
that of Antony. It is formal, Precise and cold. Perhaps Shakespeare 
is here imitating “the brief compendious manner of speech,” which, 
according. to Plutarch, Brutus used to adopt. Thus in one of his 
letters we find Brutus writing to the Pergamenians: “I understand 
you have given Dolabella money : if you have done it willingly, you 
confess you have offended me ; if against your wills, shew it then by 
giving me willingly.” The same concentrated brevity, logical precision, 
Tepetition of words, conditional clauses and antithetical balance are 
to be found in this oration. ‘In fact, even in ordinary speech, 
Shakespeare has given Brutus the same style. In I, is, talking to’ 
Cassius he says, —“That you do love me, I am nothing jealous: What 
you would would work me to, I have some aim etc., and Cf, 1, i, 
165-167. The broken-up style without oratorical continuity, the prim- 
ness and epigrammatic finish are a‘bold contrast to the frank-hearted 
yet artful eloquence of Antony. Brutus is convinced of the justice of i 
his cause; he, therefore, appeals to the reason of his audience 
throughout. He is argumentative and logical; he lacks fire. He 
does not wish to stir emotions, just as he does not like to be guided 

by them. The result is that the people are impressed but not really 
convinced and their feelings remain untouched. It is Antony 
who rouses their emotions, who pits the romantic personality of Cæsar 
against cold principles like Patriotism, who flatters their vanity and 
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Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent, that you may hear : believe 
me for mine honour, and have respect to mine 15 
honour, that you may believe : censure me in 
your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you ta 


may the better judge. If there be any in this assem- i N 


pont 
f 


bly, any dear friend of Cæsar’s, to him I say that 





. ! | 
Brutus’ love to Cæsar was no less than his. If then 20/ 


feeds their selfishness, who leaves nothing to their intellect, but presents/ 

them with a series of effective Pictures which bring conviction, Sigh saeco 
an ideal world Brutus would be successful ; with the idle mob of state. ^ j, 
fed paupers that composed the Roman ‘peopie’, the method of Antony ak 


* was completely effective.’—Dunn. 


One very interesting thing to note is that while Antony speaks in 
poetry, Brutus speaks in prose. Rolfe tightly remarks that “‘it is 
_ the poets way of emphasizing the mistake that Brutus makes. 
_ Confident in the purity of his motives, in his love of liberty and 
. of Rome, he assumes that a plain Straightforward statement: of the 
reasons that have influenced him and. his confederates must commend . 
itself to his fellow-citizens, and that no arts of thetoric are needed 
to enforce and impress it.” Shakespeare used prose, also 
because he wished ‘to convey the impression of truth and simplicity. 
Brutus is not expecting rewards for himself; he calmly awaits the 
judgment of the people. . DS dt SE. ee 


Cicero writing to Atticus (18th May, .B. ¢. 44) about Brutus’s 
Speech, on this occasion said thatit was perfectly. finished so far as 
language and sentiments were concerned, but lacked fire. ; AE 


13.. lovers, friends, cf. II, iii, 9. 
` hear me for my cause, i.e. the cause which I am now going 
to advocate. Notice the balanced phrases of this speech, 
15. for mine honour, for the reputation 1 enjoy. 
have respect to, “‘consider what mine honour is.” 


16. censure, judge. Judge me wisely. _ Censure’ did not express 
blame in Shakespeare’s day as it does now. “Note the. purely intellec- 
tual tone of his address—‘censure,’ ‘judge, no stirring of passions.” 
—Verity. r , y 


17. senses, powers of understanding or judgment. . 
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that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Cæsar, 


this is my answer : Not that I loved Cesar less, but 


` that I loved Rome more. Had you 
living, and die all slaves, than that Cæsar were dead, 


>- e 
rather Cæsar were 


\ to live all free men? As Cæsar loved me, I weep for 25 
| him; as he was fortunate, J rejoice at it; as he was va. 
liant, -I honoùr him; but, as he was ambitious, I slew 
him. There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; 

honour for his valour; and death for his ambition. 

Who is here so base, that would be a bondman ? 


If any, speak ; 30 


for him have I offended. Who is here so rude, that 


would not be a Roman ? If any, speak; for him have 


f 
22. loved Cæsar less etc, I loved Rome much more than | 


loved\Cæsar. It was not thathe lacked love for Cæsar, but here 
was a conflict of loyalties, and he stood by the greater. 


-23, -Had you rather, would you have preferred that etc. 


27. ‘Weep’, ‘rejoice’ etc. are arranged in a climax. 


; ambitious, “ Both Brutus and Antony use ‘ambition’, and 
ambitious’ in the same sense of inordinate desire for rank, honours; 
or preferment....- ... In the majority of passages wherein these words 
occur in Shakespeare they bear a meaning rather more discreditable 
than otherwise.”— Furness. 


28-29. Notice the repetition and word-arrangement. 


30. would ‘be a bondman, would gladly consent to be 4 
slave. 


speak, let him speak. The question and answer method of 


4 
26. atit, at his good fortune. ; 


Brutus reminds one of a school.. 


31. for him, the order is inverted for effect. 
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I offended. Who ïs here so vile, that will not love 
his country ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended, 
Į pause for a’ reply. 35 
Citizens. : None Brutus, none. 
Bru. Then none have I offended, Ihave done no 
more to Cesar that you shall do to Brutus. The 
question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his 
glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor 49 
his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 
Enter ancony and others, with Cesar’s body. 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who 
though he had no hand in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying, a place in the 


commonwealth ; as which of you shall not? With 45 


35. pause, the pause is an effective dramatic device. 
3g, you shall do to Brutus, if public welfare makes it necessary. 
If you decide to kill me for the good of Rome, you will be justified. . 


39. question, circumstance, the facts which justified his death. 


enrolled, recorded. “That is, the reason of his death is made a 
matter of solemn official record in the books of the senate, as showing 
that the act of killing him was done for public ends, and not from 
private hate.” — Hudson. But there would have been hardly time 
fora debate anda record between Ill, i, 253 and III, ii. 


40. extenuated, undervalued, diminished. 


41. enforced, urged unduly, exaggerated. Opposite ot “extenu- 
ated.’ t 
42. mourned, Antony is accompanying itasa mourner. 
44. benefit of his dying, advantages accruing from Cæsar’s death. 
a place etc, a share in the government, which he couldn’t 
have had if Cæsar were alive. 
45. with this, i.e. the following statement. 
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this I depart, that, as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger 


for myself, when it shall please my country 





to need my death. 
50 


Citizens, Live, Brutus ! live ! live ! 
First Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 
Second Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 


Third Cit. Let him be Cæsar. 
Fourth Cit. Cæsar’s better parts 


Shall be crown’d in Brutus, 
First Cit. We'll bring him to his house with shouts 55 
and clamours. 
Bru. My countrymen, — 
Second Cit. Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaks. 
First Cit. Peace, ho ! 


46. lover, friend, well-wisher, now rare in this sense. 
50. live, long live Brutus, nae icra) 


_ 51. Bringing him, etc, Escort him ina triumphal@ra€éssion to’ 
his house, Notice the enthusiasm -of the audience after Brutus’s 
Speech, and their change a littlé later, cet Ap 

52. agtatue, Cf. I, iii, 146. 6 * 0 be 

53. Lef hig Cacar, The stupid inability of, the people in 
c—-mOtives of Brutus..eotld Jot have been 
`; ed.~The crowd is willing to exalt him to the 
er which ine=tegarded as criminal in Cæsar. How great 

“Been his-bitterg: hen in answer to his proclamation of 
r e Pople cried back, — Eet ‘him be Cæsar !” “The crowd 
allithrough {gnore Principles. am fate) only for persons—now Pompey, 
now Cas ar, Dos Brutus, now Ani y—and their favour is readily 
transferred fro the philosophfc Browne ‘does not understand them 
to the practical Antony. who dogs.” —Verity. Macmillian rightly 
compares the similarity of language between l. 6l and I, iz, 1, 








54. shall be crown’din Brutus, the better traits of Czesar's 
character will shine even more in the Person of Brutus, 
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Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And for my sake, stay here with Antony. . 60 


Do grace to Czesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Cæsar’s glories, which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow’d to make, 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [ Exit. 65 
First Cit. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
Third Cit. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 


Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 
Fourth Cit. What does he say of Brutus ? 
Third Cit. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 70 


He finds himself beholding to us all. 


59. depart alone, To let Antony have the last word, and to 
leave him to mould the audience intoa fury of revenge is the. third 
great mistake of Brutus, the other two being his sparing Antony’s life’ 
at the time ot Czsar’s murder and, to permit him to speak on this 
occasion. A 

60. for my sake, dramatic irony, for it is not for, but against: 
his interests that the people stay. 

61. grace, honour. ii 

62. tending to, which is intended to. ee Shee 


Ate 


G ` 


64. nota man, let ro man. (aa fee we 
65 the public chair, the pulpit from which Brutus has just 
spoken. f as : } 


69. For.. ...... you, “Thanks to.what Brutus has said, lam. your 
debtor in being allowed to ascend the. pulpit.” —Deighton. Or, thanks 
to Brutus’s permission, I can speak to you. 


beholding, beholden, obliged. : 
70. Aline which, by its vivid realism, brings the whole scene 
before us. l ER 
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Fourth Cit. ’T'were best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 


First Cit. This Cæsar was a tyrant. 
Third Cit. Nay, that’s certain. 
We arè bless’d that Rome is rid of him. 
Second Cit. Peace ! let us hear what Antony can say. 


Ant. You gentle Romans,— 
Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 





Citizens. 
Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 


72. °T were best, he will be best advised not to say anything 
against Brutus. The remarks of the citizens show their feelings at 
the moment. They are menacing in their attitude towards Antony, 
and he very cautiously feels his ground. Gradually, there is an 
attentive silence, then they are moved to grief and in the end, rush 
off the stage ready to burn the houses of the conspirators. In 
representation, this is one of the most effective scenes in Shakespeare, 

73. Nay, the word has an affirmative force here. 


75. can say, the implication being that he can’t say much in 
defence of Cæsar. 


boii. Friends, Romans etc. Cf. Titus Andronicus I, i, 9 
Romans, friends, followers, favourers of my right.’ 


Antony proceeds very cautiously in the beginning, for his aim is 
to excite the people against Brutus whom they are belauding just 
now. While admiring the hero of the moment, he rouses their old 
affection for Cæsar, and so gains their sympathy. Keenly watching 
for favourable symptoms,’ be becomes ironical in his compliments 
(at 1.132), and later on drops the mask. . The great point about this 
speech is the gradual winning over of a hostile mob. Antony has 4 
fine perception of the temper of the people, and succeeds in moulding 
them like clay. ; : 


Verity’s summary of this speech is admirable :—“Antony disclaims 
any intention to praise Cæsar ; replies to the charge that Cæsar, was 
ambitious and touches on Czsar’s services to the state, and sympathy 
with the poor: asks why the citizens may not at least mourn for 
Cæsar and says that they -certainly would mourn—aye, kiss dea 
Cæsars’ wound’s—did they know the contents of Cæsars will which 
shows how much he loved them : feigns unwillingness to read the will 
for which the citizens now clamour : consents tô do. so, yet delays 
holding up the blood-stained mangled robe of Cæsar and at ‚last 


uncovering the body itself to their sight: thus appealing to the “eye 
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I come to bury Cæsar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 80 
So let it be with Cæsar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Cæsar was ambitious ; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Cesar answer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 85 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men). 

Come I to speak in Cæsars funeral. 


He was my friend, faithful and just to, me : 


as well as to the ear,inflames them against the conspirators, yet 
pretneds that he has no desire to wrong these : ‘honourable men’ : and 
at length reads out the will, on hearing which the rage of. the crowd 
becomes so uncontrollable that they rush off to ‘fire the traitor’s 
houses.” f 


lend me your ears, attend to me. , 


78, bury Caesar, the Roman custom, however, was to burn the 
dead. Shak. is thinking of his own time and country. 


‘ praise him. But the idea of funeral speeches was to eulogize 
the dead (Cf. III, i, 229-239) and Brutus himself’ had permitted Antony 
to do so. But because praise of Cesar would mean a condemnation 
of Brutus, which would be risky at this. stage, Antony denies his 
intention to glorify Cæsar, though under cover of this denial he 
safely proceeds to do so at once. ; i 


80. interred with their bones, does not live after their death ; 
is buried with them in their graves. i 


83. if it were so, Antony is not so sure that ambition is a fault. 
84, answer’d it, paid for it. ; 


35. under leave of, with the permission of. 


86-87. Effective use is made of repetition in this speech. In the 
beginning these compliments to Brutus: are: intended to placate the 
mob. Then a note of irony enters in them, untilin the end they 
begin to have an irritating effect. set uta + 
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But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 


Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 





Did this in Cæsar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cæsar hath wept ; 95 


Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ;. 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 100 
Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Vet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here [ am to speak what I do know. 105 


You all did love him once, not without cause : 





93, The money which was paid for the release of Caesar’s 
prisoners was sent by him to the public treasury. If he had been 
really ambitious, he should have kept it for his private use. 

95, when that, ‘that’ here merely summarizes what follows. 

cried, because of their poverty. 


x 


96. The ambitious man is really more hard-heartéd. 


99. on the Lupercal, on the day when the feast of Lupercilia was 
held. Cf. I, i. 72. 


102-3 Antony begins to be ironical now. He knows that a so-called | 
truth repeated sarcastically again and again, is bound to create 
suspicion. 


105. A line obviously intended to inspire confidence. 


106. Antony, bas, beeun to introduce, emotion in his apreal. 


ACT Ill SCENE II : 147 


What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 


O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 





And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæsar, 110 
And 1 must pause till it come back to me. 
First Cit. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
Second Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cæsar has lad great wrong. 
Third Cit. Has he, masters: ? 
I fear there willa worse come in his place. 115 


| Fourth Cit. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take the crown; 





107. witholds, prevents. 
to mourn, from mourning. 

108. fled to brutish beasts, senseless beasts show more judg- 
ment than men. Human beings have become incapable of gratitude. 

109, bear with me, be patient with me in my grief. 

110. there, pointing to the coffin. 

111. A far more significant pause than Brutus’s at l. 35. He 
merely wanted an answer, whereas Antony arouses sympathy. Also, 
he is trying to find how far the crowd has veered round. “Feeling 
has already changed. The fourth citizen was quite hostile to Antony 
when he came in ; now he is wavering ; at the end he heads the riot.” 
—Dunn, The pause also gives the citizens time to reflect and exchange 
their views. 


112. methinks, it seems to me. 


; sayings, in what he says. 
114. has had great wrong, has had great wrong done to him. 


Has he masters? This is the reading of the fourth Folio. 
Various emendations have been needlessly suggested ; the line yields 
good sense. As Delius puts it : “There is no question of astonishment 
or doubt, but rather an asseveration. Has harm been done him ! Under- 
lying which is to be understood : Indeed I think so.” 
masters, an Elizabethan form of familiar address. 


115. a worse, namely, ruler. 
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148 JULIUS CÆSAR 


Therefore ’tis certain, .he was not ambitious, 
First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
Second Cit. Poor soul ! his eves are red as fire with weeping, 
Third Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than Antony. 
Fourth Cit. Now mark him ; he begins again to speak. 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Cesar might 

Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 


And none so poor to do him reverence. 125 





O-masters ! if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 


I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 


Who, you all know, are honourable men. 


I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 130 


117. How certain is this fellow on such flimsy evidence ! 
118. found, proved, established. 


dear abide it, will pay for it dearly, 


120. In a gathering of uneducated men, tears naturally go a 
longer way than arguments. 


123. But, only, the contrast between what Cesar was yesterday, 
and what he is to-day, is extremely effective. 


124. stood against, commanded authority over the whole world. 


125. And none so poor etc., and now no man, however poor and 
lowly, considers it worth his while to pay him reverence. “The 
meanest man is now too high to do reverence to Cæsar.” — Johnson. 


126. to stir, to excite. 


127. mutiny and rage, rioting and angry outbursts. Antony 
would pause here a little, exciting the Curiosity of the mob as to what 
would follow, and then quietly proceed with, “I should do Brutus 
wrong” etc. From now on “he pretends they are all devoted to 
Brutus, and he must not disturb their loyalty.” —Dunn. This, of course, 
the mob resents, and wishes to assert its independence. > 
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ACT III SCENE II 149 


To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 


Than I will wrong such honourable men. 


I found it in his closet, ’tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 135 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 140 
Bequeathing it as a rich leagcy 
Unto their issue. 
Fourth Cit. We'll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
Citizens. ‘Whe will, the will! we will hear Cæsar’s will. 


Ant. Have patience, gentle friends ; I must not read it : 


131, and you, thus he establishes a fraternity between himself, 
Cæsar, and the mob, —common sufferers all. é 

132. than I will wrong, a loose constructicn. It should have 
been “than wrong.” 

133, parchment, skin of sheep, prepared’ and smoothed for 
writing ; a document written on this. 


- 134, closet, private room. 
135. commons, commoners, the common people. 


testament, will. 

136. Notice how skilfully Antony rouses their curiosity but 
does not satisfy it until they are at a high pitch of excitement. 
Compare it with Iago’s conduct in Othello III, iii, 101-104, 120- 
121, 152-154. 

138, napkins, handkerchiefs, Cf. Il, iz. 89. 

139. for memory, to keep as a relic, to remind them of Cesar. 

141. legacy, bequest. 

142, issue. children. 
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150 JULIUS CÆSAR 


It s not meet you know how Caesar lov’d von, 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæsar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
‘Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 150 
For if you should, O ! what would come of it. 
Fourth cit. Read the will! we'll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will, Cæsar’s will. 
Ant. Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile ? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 155 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabbed Cæsar ; I do fear it. 
Fourth Cit. They were traitors : honourable men ! 
Citizens The will! the testament ! 
Second Cit. They were villains, murderers. The will ! 160 


read the will ! 


146. meet, proper. 
147. Compare it with I, 7. 40, “You blocks, you stones.” 
but men, and so liable to be deeply affected. 
130. A common rhetorical device by which Antony tells them 
what he says they should not know. “Observe the slow deliberate 
rythm due to the use of monosyllables. Antony speaks in this 


drawling way so as to tantalize the crowd, whose impatience to hear 
the will increases every moment.” — Verity 


155. oershot myself, gone further than I should have liked to. 
I have created more effect than I desired. 


ie Whose daggers etc. “This clause is intended by its sound 
as well as by its sense to describe the ferocity of the conspirators and 


make the mob resent the ap li i i rab e 0 
Plicatio ; 3 
; a M illi ef n of the epithet honou L l t 


158. This i i ; ; 

: : play is a study in mob psychology. . Notice how the 
attitude of the crowd has changed at the merest suggestion 0 
personal gain through the will of Julius Cæsar est 
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Ant. You will.compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cæsar, 


And let me show you him that made the will. 


Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave? 
Citizens. Come down. 165 


Second Cit. Descend. - [ Antony comes down. 


Y Third Cit. You shall have leave: 

Fourth Cit. A ring ; stand round. 

First Cit. Stand from the hearse ; stand from the body. 
Second Cit. Room for Antony ; most noble Antony. 170 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Citizens. | Stand back ! Room | Bear back ! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 


i: You alldo know this mantle : I remember 


161. you will compel me, thus Antony shoves responsibility on 
their shoulders. 

162. ring, stand round. 

164. “Antony’s apologetic hesitancy makes him even more 
popular with the fickle crowd.” —Armour 

169. hearse, now means ‘a carriage for a dead body ? Shakespeare 
here means ‘coffin.’ 

stand from, stand away from, make room. 

171. press not so, do not crowd so much, Stand away from the 
coffin. Antony wishes as many members of the crowd as possible 
to see the dead body. 


172, bear back, get back. 


173. Antony frankly makes an emotional appeal. He indulges ` 
in reminiscence, and as against Brutus’s moral sense of duty places 
the pleasant traits of Czsar’s character. The citizens characteristi- 
cally forget all about the theme of ambition. 


174. mantle, cloak. Some editors have found fault with this 
incident, suggesting thatas the Nervii were conquered several: years 
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The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 175 
"Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 180 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cæsar follow’d it, 


As rushing out of doors, to be resolw’d 


ago, it could not have been the same, mantle. To which Furness 
has given an appropriate answer : Plutarch, Appian, and Dion 
Cassius mention the fact of Cæsar’s robe being exhibited by Antony ; 
and acting on this, Shakespeare but gives a more realistic touch to 
the incident by naming the popular mantle; as well might we find 
fault with Antony’s showing the gashes in it and naming the very 
men whose swords made them—a manifest impossibility even had he 
been an eye-witness of the murder, which he was not...... As Antony’s 


speech is ‘fictitious,’ why may he not be allowed to display a fictitious 
mantle ?” Sof , i 


174. I remember, But Antony was not Present at the battle. 
The personal note merely makes the speech effective, Antony commits 
a further mistake in saying that it was a summer’s evening ; the 
victory over the Nervii was accomplished in the winter of 57 B. C. 

177. that day; the day on which. ; 


the Nervii, the most warlike tribe of Gaul, who had been 
formidable enemies of Rome, and were conquered for the first time by 
Cæsar after a hard struggle in 57 Bc. Plutarch mentions that the 
Tejoicings atthis victory were unparallelled:'in Rome. Speaking toa 
crowd in which there were many old soldiers of Cæsar, this is the 
most eloquent word that Antony has uttered so far. This will bring 
to their minds memories of deliverance from a terrible fear. 


178. in this place, these references are, of course, all imaginary, 
but with an excited mob, extremely effective, 


179. rent, gash, opening. 

envious, malicious. 
180. well-beloved, loved dearly by Cæsar. 
181. pluck’d, drew back his murderous sword, 
183. as,as though, 
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ACT TII SCENE If 153 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d or no ; ! 
For Brutus; as you know, was Cæsar’s angel: 185 
Judge, O you Gods ! how’ dearly Cesar lov’d him. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Cæsar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him : then burst his mighty heart; 


And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 





Even atthe base of ` Pompey’s statue, 


f 


Which all the while ran blood, great’ Ceesar fell. 
O ! what a fall was there,- my countrymen ; 


| Then-I, and you, and all of us fell down, . 195 


Whilst bloody treason flourish’d overt us. 


be resolv'd. informed, to make sure. 
184. This conceit is not very happy. 


185. Caesar's angel, Two interpretations are given: 1. Guardian 
angel,—as inseparable as a guardian angel. 2. His favourite. ‘Angel’ 
is an old term of endearment. | prefer the second meaning. It is 
supported by the next line. es 


187. most unkindest, double superlative. This line has become 


proverbial. cf. “Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art. not so un- 
kind As man’s ingratitude’. —A.L.Y. qe 


189, arms, weapons. Cæsar was defeated more by Brutus’s 


ingratitude than by his weapons. Antony. now openly calls him’ a 
traitor. 





191. Cf. Plutarch. “When he [Cæsar] saw Brutus with his 
Sword drawn in his hand, then he pulled his gown ever his head, 
and made no more resistance.” i 

192, statue, Cf. III, ¢. 114-115. 


base, bottom. 
193. ran blood, was covered with blood.  “He-was driven...... 


against the base where non Pompey’s image stood, which xan all of 
a gore-blood till he was slain.”—Plutarch. 


194, This line is often quoted. 


ry 
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154 JULIUS CÆSAR 
O ! now you weep, and I perceive you feel 


The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops, 
Kindisodls, what ! weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ? Look yon here, 200 
` Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

First Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 

Second Cit. O noble Cæsar ! 

Third Cit. O woeful day ! 

Fourth Cit. O traitors ! villains ! 205 

First Cit. O most bloody sight ! 

Second Cit. We will be revenged. 

Citizens. Revenge !—About !—Seek !—Burn !— 


Fire !—Kill !—Slay !—Let not a traitor live. 


Ant. Stay, countrymen. 210 
First Cit. Peace there ! Hear the noble Antony. 
Secnod Cit. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him, we'll 

196. flourish’d, either ‘triumphed’, or ‘brandished its sword’ 
over us. , 


198. dint, impression, 


gracious drops, tears. - 
like the bountiful and refresh 


200. vesture, garment. 
201. Look you here, here he throws 
marr’d......with, disfigured by. 


208. “The same Passion, 
the same readiness to be infla. 


“Falling, the thought seems to be, 
ing rain from heaven.” —Craik. 


off the cover from the body. 


e : med, the same disposition to do every- 
thing by the impulse of a moment, and nothing by reason ; these are 


the distinctive qualities of the People of Rome.’ Sherlock. 
210. “Here, as in l. 240, Antony has really o’ershot himself, and 
has spoken with such effect th i 


at his audience are rushing off, before 
he has said-all that he wants to say.” g : 


—Macmillian. 
212. The mob’s unreason ! 
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ACT III SCENE II 155 
die with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 215 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and 

honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 220 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of, him. 


For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 225 


215. flood, outburst. 

217. private griefs, personal grievances. Contrary-to his promise, 
(III, 4, 245) Antony now blames the conspirators openly. The 
suggestion is that they killed Cæsar only for selfish and private reasons. 

219. answer you, satisfy you. A sarcasm aimed at Brutus’s 
speech, which was so full of ‘reasons.’ Antony knows the folly of 
being reasonable with a mob. F 

220. to steal away your hearts, to deceive you by working on 
your feeling. 

221. An instance of affected modesty. He knows how much more 
effective he is than Brutus with the mob. 

222. plain blunt man, in spite of its tricks, Antony’s speech is 
certainly inspired by an element of sincerity which the crowd readily 
recognizes. They know his love for his friend and can appreciate it 
better than the subtle reasoning of a philosopher. 


223. that they. know, i. e. that he is no orator. Otherwise, 
perhaps the conspirators would not have allowed him to speak. 
224. public leave, permission to speak of him epenly. 


225. wit, nor words, nor worth, ‘wit’ means intelligence. This 
is the reading of thd 2nd Folio, the 1st has ‘writ’ which Johnson and 
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Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood ; I only speak right on ; 

I tell. you that which you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet Czsar’s wounds, poor poor dumb 


: : mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 230 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
„Would ruffe up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæsar, that should move 


The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 


Citizens. , We'll mutiny. 
First Cit.. ; We'll burn the house of Brutus. 235 


Malone adopts, explaining it as ‘written speech.’ But it was hardly 
likely for Antony to say that he had no prepared oration in his pocket 
on this occasion! To say that he has neither intelligence, nor a full 
command over language, nor ability, would be to exhibit that psuedo- 
modesty of a practised orator which he is affecting now. 
226. action, gestures which accompany a speech. 
227. to stir etc., to rouse people, to excite them. 
229. dumb mouths, Cf. 111, i, 260. 
‘ 230.: were l Brutus etc. If I and Brutus changed places and 
I had his gift of oratory etc. 5 
` 232. would, who would. — 
ruffle up, stir up, excite. 
= ithe stones of Romer etc., the idea of stones rising up like 
armed soldiers 1s common in Shakespeare. Cf. Rich. I/, 111, ii, 23 
and.Macbeth, 1l, i, 56. worry cp SE mma 
eee ‘mutiny, —“Note the last words: for though Antony feels 
entitled to indulge in this farcing and enjoys it thoroughly, he does not 
forget the serious business, He keeps recurring more and more distinct- 
ly to the suggestion of mutiny, and for mutiny the citizens are now 
more than fully primed. All this, moreover, he has achieved without 
ever playing his trump card. They have quite forgotten about the 
will, and, indeed, it is not required. Bue Antony thinks it well to have 
them beside themselves, so he calls them back for this last maddening 
draught. And all this while, it will be observed, he has never 
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ACT Ill SCENE U : 157 


Third Cit. Away then ! come, seek the conspirators. 
Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
Citizens. Peace, ho !—Hear Antony—Most noble Antony. 
Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hath Cæsar thus deserv’d your loves ? 240 
Alas ! you know not : I must tell you then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
Citizens. Most true. The will! Let’s stay and hear the will. 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. > 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 245 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. r 
Second Cit. Most noble Cæsar ! we’ll revenge his death 
Third Cit. O royal Cesar ! ; TEETAR 


Ant. — Hear me with patience. 
Citizens. _ Peace ho ! 3 250 
Ant, Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 


His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 


answered Brutus’s charge that Cæsar was ambitious. Yet such is the 
headlong flight of his eloquence, winged by genius, by passion, by 
craft, that his audience never perceive this.” — MacCallum 


246, every several man, each individual. 


drachmas, Greek silver coins, each being worth about 9 
shillings and 3 farthings. Plutarch generally gives accounts in-Greek 
money, although in Czsar’s will the money was ‘bequeathed’ in Roman 
coins. Seventy-five drachmas would be a handsome amount for a 
poor man at Rome. InIV,#,.8, -Antony wants to cut’ down the 
legacies charged on the will.” He squandered much of Cæsar’s money 
and it was Octavius who paid .them out. . ier 

251.. Walks, pleasure paths. 


252, arbours, shaded walks. Creepers were trained over wooden 
supports to give shade under which people could rest on hot days. 


orchards, gardens. 
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On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 


And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures, 





To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 255 

Here wasa Cæsar! when comes such another > 
First Cit. Never, never! Come, away, away ! 

We'll burn his body in the ‘holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 260 
Second Cit. Go, fetch fire. 
Third Cit. Piuck down benches. 
Fourth Cit. Pluck down the forms, windows, anything, 

[Lxeunt Citizens with the body. 

Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt. 


Enter a Servant: 


253. on this side Tiber, as a matter of fact, the gardens were 
situated on the other side of Tiber. Shakespeate makes the mistake 
by following North, who, in turn, gets it from Amyot. 

254. common pleasures, sources of pleasure, pleasure-grounds. 

256. Macmillian appositely quotes Hamlet, I, ii, 188, “1 shall 
not look upon his like again.” : 


when comes, when are we likely to have another such 
person. a i 
258. burn, in the earliest times the Romans buried. their déad; 


in Cæsar’s time the practise was to burn them, the ashes were then 
collected in an urn and interred in a tomb, 


ca. holy place, the Forum, which- was surrounded by temples, 
hence holy.’ ; 


259. brands, burning logs of wood. Fire, enkindle. 
ie forms, “The seats used when the law. courts were sitting.” 
—Dunn. 
windows, here probably “shutters,” 
204, alsco the ERE list name of the Greek goddess of mischief, 
te. t i i i 
Ate ntony has himself fulfilled his prophecy, (111 $271). 
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159 
How now, fellow! 265 
Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he ?` 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Casar’s house. 
Ant. And thither will I straight to visit him. 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 270 


And in this mood will give us anything. 
Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and‘ Cassius 


Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, ` 


How I had mov’d them. Bring me to Octavius. 275 
[ Laeunt 


thou art afoot, you have been set in motion. 


266. “The prompt (but unhistorical, see III, 1, 276) arrival’ of 
Octavius links the next act more closely to this, and also illustrates 
his decision of character.” —Verity. 


268. will I straight, there will I go immediately. The verb of 
motion is omitted. 


270. upon wish, exactly at the desired moment. 


fortune is merry, luck seems to be in my favour. Things 
are happening in a propitious manner. 


273, are rid, have ridden away in mad haste. Wealready see 
the effect of Antony’s mischief. The fortunes of the conspirators are 
on the decline. . i 

274, belike, it is quite likely. 

notice of, information about. 
275. bring me, take me, conduct me. 


CINNA. The incident is taken from Plutarch, but the details: are 
typically Shakespearean. The murder of the poet Cinna, because of 
the chance likeness of his name to that of a conspirator is the 
blackest action committed by the people in Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays. The incident does not appear to be so vile or outrageous in 
Plutarch, but “ Shakespeare, a bolder and more searching anatomist of 
the human monster, has added a refinement of cruelty and folly to 
their crime, knowing well what the mob is capable of in its intoxication 
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Scene III. -The Same. A Street. 
Enter Cinna, the Poet. 
Cin. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Cæsar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy ; 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet'!something leads me forth. 
Enter Citizens. 
Hirst Cit. What is your name ? 
Second Cit. Whither are you going? 
Third Cit. Where do you dwell ? 


Fourth Cit. Are you a married man or a bachelor ? 





Second Cit. Answer every man directly. 

First Cit. Ay, and briefly. 10 
Fourth Cit. Ay, and wisely. . 

Third Cit. Ay, and truly, you are best. 


on the day of revolution, and he shows us'the amazing’ unreasonable- 
ness and lets us hear the loud bursts of stupidand ferocions laughter of 
a populace in revolt, who are perfectly aware of what they are doing 
and who, without the excuse of a mistake as to the poor wretchis 
i BE tear bhim to pieces in a most light-hearted manner as a 
punishment for bearing a name grown distasteful to them.” —Stapfer. ` 


The scene shows us t à ; 
theme! he extent to which Antony has influenced 


2.’ unluckily, i Soy 
fortune; Y, in a way indicating bad-luck, foreshadowing mis- 


charge my fantasy, fill my jmaoinat: “Gi 
oppress my fancy with an ill-omened emi Sievert 
3. no will; no wish or desire, aes 
forth of, out of. 
4. something, thus Sh i 1 ; 

‘ , ylock 
presentiment of evil from his ian Nae ta bis’ ia | ver 
have no mind of feasting forth to-night. But I nT ote 

9. directly, plainly, ina straightforward aera j 
12. you are best, you had best, 
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ACT III SCENE III 161 


Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going ? 
Where do I dwell? Am J a married man 
or a bachelor? ‘Then, to answer every 15 
man directly and briefly, wisely and truly ; 
wisely I say, I am a bachelor. 
Second Cit. That’s as much as to say, they are fools 
that marry ; youll bear mea bang for that, 
I fear. Proceed ; directly. 20 
Cin Directly, lam going to Cesar’s funeral. 
First Cit. Asa friend or an enemy ? 
Cin. As a friend. 
Second Cit. The matter is answered directly. 
Fourth Cit. For your dwelling, briefly. 25 
Cin. Briefiy, I dwell by the Capitol. 
Third Cit. Your name, sir, truly. 


Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. .- P 





First Cit. Tear him to pieces ; he’s a conspirator. 
Cin. Iam Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet., “igo 
Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for“his 


bad verses. 
17. wisely I say, ‘wisely ’here can refer to either a wise answer, 
or to the wisdom of being a bachelor. n sin 


19. bear me a bang, get from me a knock. The: akd fig 
obviously a married man. ‘Me’ is an instance of the ethical’'dative 


21. directly, it might (like 1. 16) refer either to his. _Straightfor- 
ward answer or to his going straight to Czesar’s funeral. 
pleasantries like this which make the scene so brutal. 


25. for, tell us as regards your dwelling. ane 
28. Cinna, Helvius Cinna, the poet, was the, author: ofi an epic 
called Smyrna and is mentioned by Virgil. Pees 


2 31. An instance of tragic humour, the- incident: i is an uation of 
hak. 7 at 








vll ssij 
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162 ~ JULIUS CÆSAR `: 
Cin. Iam not Cinna the conspirator. 


Second Cit. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna; plack but 


his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 35 


Third Cit. Tear him, tear him! Come, brands, ho ! 
firebrands! To Brutus, to Cassius ; burn all. 


Some to Decius’ house, and some to Cascas’ ; 


some to Ligarius. Away! go! 
[Ezeunt. 


ACT IV. 
Scene I—Rome. A Room in Antony’s House. 


Enter AxTONY, Octavius, and LEPIDUS, 
Ant. These many then shall die; their names are prick’d. 


35. turn him going, send nim packing, be off with him. 


_ 37, burn all, burn’ whatever you find on the way. Compare ai 
with the picture of a rebellious mob in Henry V1, 1V, ii. ; 


Á Act IV. Between the death of Cæsar and the events recorded 
in this act, there was an interval of a year and a half which was 
taken up by struggles between Antony and Octavius, - the latter 
championing the cause of the Senate against Antony’s reckless rule, 
Antony had joined Lepidus, the governor of Spain and Gaul, and 
Octavius met.them both (not at Rome, as Shakespeare ‘wrongly makes 
out here, but) at a small island near Bononia where they formed 
themselves intoa Triumvirate (or rule of three) and undertook to 
reorganize the state. By means of proscriptions and _confiscations, 
they got tid of their enemies in Rome, and then crossed over to 
Macedonia where they gave battle to the gathering armies of Brutus 
and Cassius. Shak. leaves out the struggle between Antony -and 
Octavius, and shows us the Triumvirs busy at proscriptions, 


ce 3 
The scene of the Triumvirs in consultation, which precedes that 


of the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, is admirably invented to. 


define the characterization of either party. The proscription with 
which they commence deprives them of all moral superiority to the 
so-called traitors and murderers they are ‘leagued against, and the 
little delicacy they evince in tampering with the will of the friend 
whose death they are bound to avenge shows that the sacred -motive 
is practically debased into a mock-heroic pretence” —Lloyd. 
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Oct. Your brother too must die ; consent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep. I do consent— 


Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 
Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 


Who is your sisters son, Mark Antony. 5 


Ant. He shall not live; look, witha spot I damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Cæsar’s house ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 

Lep. What! shall I find yon here? 10 

Oct. Or here, or at the Capítol. [Erit Lepidus. 


After the emotional strain of the preceding scene, this is pitched 
in a quieter key. In fact we are a little disappointed to find that the 
fury of the mcb which Antony had raised so well is allowed to pass > 
off without producing much result. .The influence of Cæsar had 
knit the play so far; henceforth it becomes disjointed, and moves 
to the climax in an uncertain manner. - 


1. these many, all these. 
prick’d, marked on the list, Cf. 11I, 7, 216. 


3. your brother, L. Æmilius Paulus Lepidus who was a senator, 
but who declared that his brother M. Lepidus was a public enemy. - 
When the triumvirate was formed, M. Lepidus condemned his brother 
but the soldiers “who were appointed to kill him, allowed him to escape.” 


4, Publius, Shakespeare is making a mistake here. Plutarch 
mentions that three persons were condemned at this conference,— 
Cicero, Paulus who was denounced by his own brother Lepidus, and 
Lucius Cæsar, aho wastan uncle. (net nephew) of Antcny on his 
mother’s side. Shak. has forgotten the name and the exact relation- 
ship, but it does not matter, because his object is to show how 
indifferent the triumvirs are to the fates of their own relatives. 


6. with a spot, putting a mark against his name. 
damn, condemn to death. 


9. to cut off some charge, to reduce some expense. Antony 
wishes to cancel some of the legacies made by Cæsar and to utilize the 
mcney for his personal use. 
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) `| Ant. This isa slight unmeritable man, 
5 Meet to be sent on errands : isit fit, 


The three-fold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 


Oct. So you thought him: 15 


And took his voice who should be prick’d to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. 
Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than you: 


And though we lay these honours on this man, 


To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20 


12. slight, insignificant. 
unmeritable, deserving little consideration. In these few 


lines, Antony’s callousness, dishonesty and hypocrisy are clearly | 


brought out. 


Shakespeare enlarges this conception of Lepidus in A & C Ill'v. 


14. the three-fold world divided, i.e. dividing the empire of 
Europe, Asia and Africa among ourselves, After the battle of 
Philippi, they redistributed the empire. 

15. That is, is he-fit to bea triumvir ? 


So, you did think him fit enough etc. 
16. voice, and so took his vote. 
17. black sentence, sentence of death. 
f proscription, This was an official list in Rome, which 
included the names of those. Persons whose property was confiscated by 
the Government, and who could then be killed by anybody. The 
murderer could claim the confiscated Property as a reward for his deed. 
Sulla originated the system in 82 B.C., and this was the second 
proscription in Rome. ' 


18. 1. e. lam older than you. Antony adopts a patronizing 
tone. Octavius was only twenty at this time. 

20. divers slanderous loads, the mataphor has been taken from 

packing an animal with load. To the people, Lepidus will appear 

e unpopular actions which will bring us loads 

g the burden of blame on him, we ease 
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ACT 1V SCENE I 165 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 
To groan and sweat under the business, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way : 


And having brought our treasure where we will, 


Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 25 \ 


Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 
And graze in commons. 

Oct. You may do your will, 
But he is a tried and valiant soldier. 

Ant. So is my horse, Octavius ; and for that 


I do appoint him store of provender. _ 30 


21-22, business, work. This comparison is also used in Measure 
for Measure, III, i, 26,— 

“For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey.” 
Also, see Othello, I, i, 47. 

23. point the way, lead him, guide. 

24. where we will, where we want to bring it. 

25. Thentake we down, “Notice the dramatic irony in this 
speech. Antony proposes to treat Lepidus. much as he himself was 
afterwards treated by Octavius.” — Macmillian. 

turn him off, let him loose. 
26. the empty ass, just the ass, without any gold upon him. 


to shake his ears, a vivid detail. This is exactly what these 
beasts of burden do when they are unloaded. - 


27. im commons, on public grazing ground. The Common is 
that undivided land, often waste and unenclosed, which belongs to all 
the members of a local community. It isa feature of some English 
villages even now. 

do you will, do as you please. The short speeches of Octavius 
reveal his character. He does not whole-heartedly agree with 
Antony in his depreciation of their absent colleague, and in the conclud- 
ing lines of this scene indicates that he is prepared for double dealing. ' 

29. for that, for that reason. 


30. appoint, assign, grant. 
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It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

And, in’some taste, is Lepidus but so.; 

He must be taught, and train’d, and bid gu forth, 38 
A barren-spirited fellow ; on that feeds, 

On objects, arts, and imitations, 


Which out of use and stal’d by other men, 


store of provender, plenty of fodder, hay etc. 
32. to wind, to turn about. 


directly on, straight on. 
33. corporal motion, his bodily movements. 
spirit, my mind, my will. 
34. in some taste, in some measure, degree. 
but so, like this; like the horse mentioned above. 


36. a barren-spirited fellow, having no originality in him. The 
idea of the following lines is that Lepidus has no inventive faculty ; 
he is content with imitating others ; he ‘takes up fashions when 
others have left them; in short, he possesses no personality. 


37. objects, arts and imitations, This is the reading of the Folios. 
Theobold changed it to “abject orts,” meaning “scraps and fragments 
of things rejected and despised by others.” Hudson regards this 
emendation as shocking, because-he thinks that Shakespeare could not 
have written such an uncouth phrase. Staunton reads it as “abjects, 
orts,” the transposition between a and o being a likely enough mistake 
for the printer. “Orte” meaning “fragments left after a meal” agrees 
well with “feeds”. But it is not necessary to make the changes, because 
Antony's contemptuous opinion of Lepidus is never in doubt. “Objects” 
means “sights, spectacles, gazing-stocks”’ (N.E.D.) ; they are material 
things ; “arts” are objects twice removed from reality, — they include 
modes of behaviour and speech in society. ‘‘Imitations’’ are substitutes 
for real things. The sense is that “ordinary sights excite his ad- 
miration ; he is satisfied with the results of other people's originality 

(arts) and second-hand imitations which have gone out of use.” 


38. which out of use etc. He begins to adopt them as fashion- 
able only when they have been discarded by other men. In this 
respect Lepidus can be compared to Justice Shallow (2 Henry IV, 
III, ii, 339) of whom it is said that he “came ever in the rearward 


the fashion.” “we ; 
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Begia his fashion : do not talk of him 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, 40 
Listen great things : Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers ; we must straight make head ; 
Therefore let our alliance be combin’d, 


Our best frieads made, and our best means 


stretch’d out ; 
Aud let us presently go sit in council, 45 


How covert matters may be best disclos’d, 


$ 2 , 
And open perils surest answered, 
39. begin his fashion, begin to be fashionable with him. 
4), property, a tool, an instrument. Cf. “ 'Tisa thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property.” — Merry Wages. IIL, iv, 9. 


41. Listen, listen to, used transitively. Cf. “Listening their 
fear”, in Macbeth. 


great things, important matters. 

42. levying powers, raising troops. 

; make head, offer resistance to them, speed .up our plans of 
action. 


43. our alliance, we and our SBRDOSIETS: those who have dlliea 
themselves with us. 

44. stretch’d, used to the full, The reading aen ‘here is that 
of Folios 2 2, 3 and 4; Folio J has “Our best friends made, our means 
‘stretch’t’, from which evidently something has been left out. The 
meaning is:—let us make useful friends,:and let us employ our 
resources to the greatest extent. 


45. sit in council, let us have a war-council at once and 
deliberate. ; 

46-47. covert matters, secret plots which have been hatched 
against us. What would be the best way of telling the public about 
the strength of Brutus’s army ? 

open perils, obvious dangers. 


surest answered, best opposed. 

48. at the stake, a metaphor taken from bear-baiting. . The 
bear was tied to a stake or post, and was surrounded by baying 
(barking) dogs who tore him to pieces. “ At a crisisin their. lives, 
Macbeth (V, vii, 1), Gloucester in King Lear, the Duke of York 
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Oct. Let us do it so : for we are at the stake, 
And bay’d about with many enemies ; 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 59 
Millions of mischiefs. [Exeunt. 
Scenes II—Camp near Sardis. Before Brutus’s Tent. 
Drum. Enter Brurus, LUCILIUS, Lucius, and Soldiers; 
TITINIUS and Pinparus meet them. 
Bru. Stand, ho! 
Lucil. Give the word, ho! and stand. 
Bru. What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius near ? 
Lucil. He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 5 
Bru, He greets me well. Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me worthy cause to wish 
and his bold sons, suggest to their creator the familiar picture of 


the bear tied to the stake, dangerous to approach, forced to fight.” 
—Armour. 


51. Millions of, a great many. 


Scene II. Sardis. It was the old capital of Lydia in Asia Minor. 
Brutus and Cassius are collecting troops in the East ; Antony 
and Octavius chase them here, and the engagement takes piece on 
the plains of Philippi in Macedonia. 


1, stand, ho! halt. The sentry’ 
o o ys command t 
approaching a military camp. gi 


2, the word, the pass-word. If the m i i 
RA eee an gives the agreed sign, 


5. do you salutation, to greet you. 


6. He greets m s ; i 
eae £ e well, Iam honoured by his greeting. A polite 


7. Either because he is changed hi i 
S aeie Imself, or because of the ill- 
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Things done undone ; but, if he be at hand, 


I shall be satisfied. 


Pin. I do not doubt 10 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour 
Bru. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius : 
How he receiv’d you, let me be resolv’d. 
Lucil. With courtesy and with respect enough ; | 15 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference. 
As he hath us’d of old. 
Bru. Thou hast describ’d 
A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 


When love begins ‘to sicken and decay, 20 


8. worthy cause, good reasons, well-founded reasons. 


9. Things done undone; to -wish that some of. the actions 
which have been done should never have been attempted at all. 


10. I shall be satisfied, no doubt he will explain every thing 
to me. 


12. full of regard, deserving all respect and ARE 

13. Heis not doubted, refers to 1.10, Brutus does not rant 
the servant to suspect that the honesty of Cassius is doubted. | 

14. resolv’d, informed. Tell me all.about it. ; 


16. such familiar instances, the word ‘instance’ is used by 
Shak. in various senses ; here it means, sign, token, mark, evidence’, 
hence, —-such friendly attentions about food or drink or prolonging 
one’s stay as one might expect from an old friend. 

17. conference, conversation, talk. 


18. Rhone ess cooling, an excellent line, true to experience. 
“ This is the description of a friend whose affections are losing 
p 


9, ever note, always notice. 
sicken and decay, to lessén, to lose its vigour of full life. 
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It useth an enforced ceremony. 
| There are no tricks in plain and simple faith ; 
| But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
| Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 25 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? 
Lucil, They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d ; 
The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. [ Low march within. 
Bru. Hark ! he is arriv’d. 30 
March gently on to meet him. 
21. enforced ceremony, strained, and therefore unnatural 
politeness. This is opposed to natural civility. 
22. no tricks, nothing artificial about. 
faith, friendship, trusting affection. 


23. hollow, insincere, superficial, having no truth, within. 


: hot at hand, restive and fiery so long as they are led by hand,- 
thus giving the impression that they are spirited, but when they 
are spurred on to go, they sink their heads like tired jades. “Plutarch 
is very fond of metaphors etc. drawn from horsemanship and the 
chase.”—Verity. 


24, gallant show, a brave display of their spirit. 
mettle, bold spirit, Cf. II, i, 134. 


25. endure etc. feeland answer the spur which draws blood 
from their body. 


26. fall, used transitively as often in Shak. “Let fall.” The 
falling crest denotes a lack of spirit, and submission. 


crests, heads and necks. 

jades, hacks. 
27. sink in the trial, fail in the test. 
28. quarter’d, a military term for ‘staying, lodging’. 
29. the horse in general, the whole of the cavalry. 
31. gently, slowly. 
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: Enter Cassius and Soldiers. 
Cas. Stand, ho ! 
Bru. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 
First Sold. Stand ! 
Sec. Sold. Stand ! 
Third Sold. Stand ! 
Cas. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
Bru. Judge me, you gods ! wrong I mine enemies ? 
And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 
Cas. Brutus this sober form of yours hides wrongs; 40 
And when you do them— 
Bru. Cassius, be content ; 
Speak your griefs softly : I do know yeu well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle: bid them move away ; 45 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 
33. Cf. note to l. 2. 


38. The gods are my judges. L do not wrong even mine enemies. 


40. sober form, this outward air of calm which you put on ; your 
collected manner. 

41. them, wrongs. Cassius was perhaps going to say that the 
composed appearance of Brutus makes the wrongs he offers quite 
unendurable. But knowing the fiery temper of Cassius and anxious 
to avoid to quarrel before soldiers, Brutus adopts a distinctly 
conciliatory tone. 

be content, restrain yourself, be calm. 
42, griefs, grievances, causes of complaint, Cf. III, ii, 220. 


softly, gently- 
I do know you will, Brutus suggests to Cassius that as they 
are intimate friends, there is no reason to be so vehement. 


45, wrangle, quarrel loudly. 
46. enlarge, give free expression to your grievances. 


47. give you audience, listen to you patiently, 
48. their charges, the troops under their command. 
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Cas. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 50 


Bru. Lucius, do you the like ; and let no man 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference, 


Lucilius and Titinius guard our door. [Ezreunt. 
Scene MI. Within the Tent of Brutus. 
Enter BRU'rus and CASSIUS. 


50. Lucius. According to the Folio, it is Lucilius, an officer and 
Pindarus, a servant, who are sent to order the troops off. Line 52 reads 
“Let Lucius and Titinius,’ —that isa servant and an officer gaurd 
the door. This is obviously a mistake. The text as given here is 
restored according to Craik. As Cassius sends his servant, it is 
natural that Brutus too should send his messenger Lucius to speak to 
the generals. Moreover the duty of guarding the door should be 
assigned to two officers, Lucilius and Titinius, and not to a servant 
and an officer. Tne printer obviously transported the names in ll. 50 
and 52, and then introduced ‘let’ in 1. 52 to complete the scansion. 


Scene III. This is the famous quarrel-scene which has won the 
admiration of critics and spectators alike. Dryden advantageously 
Compares it with similar scenes in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Maid’s Tragedy, III ii, and Euripides’s [pheginia in Aulis. In all 
three cases, the quarrels are between friends, which rise to a passionate 
climax and conclude, as here, with a warm renewal of friendship. 
Coleridge says,— “I know no part of Shakespeare that more impresses 
on me the belief of his genius being superhuman than this scene 
between Brutus and Cassius.” Knight remarks, “The matchless art 
of Shakespeare lin this scene] consists as much in what he holds back 
asin what he puts forward. Brutus subdues Cassius by the force 
of his moral strength, without the slightest attempt to command the 
feelings of a sensitive man. When Cassius is subdued, he owns he 
has been hasty. They are friends again, hand and heart.” 


= It is true that this scene does not much affect the course of events, 
it is epsodic, and therefore not of strictly dramatic value, But it does tell 
us that Brutus, the man of ideals and Cassius, a shrewd, practical cont- 
river are an ill-matched pair, and that they would not hold together for 
long. The nobility, the patience and the dignified behaviour of Brutus 
raise him in our eyes, and make his end both pathetic and sublime. This 
is the place in a tragedy where, as A. C. Bradley acutely remarks, 
Shakespeare introduces a new, but generally pathetic emotion. “The 
pathos is not terrible or lacerating, but, even if painful, is accompanied 
by the sense of beauty and by an outflow of admiration or affection, 
which come with an irresistible sweetness after the tension of the 
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Cas. That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this ; 


; 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man was slighted off. 5 
Bru. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 
Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 
Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condenin’d to have an itching palin; 10 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 


crisis and first counterstroke. So it is with the reconciliation of Brutus 
and Cassius and the arrival of the news of Portia’s death.” 


1. in this, from the following facts. 


2. noted, stigmatized, branded with disgrace. There were two 
magistrates or Censors in Rome who ‘noted’ or put the mark of 
degradation against the-names of those citizens who had dishonoured 
themselves one way or another. Plutarch mentions that “Brutus, 
upon complaint of the Sardians, did condemn and note Lucius Pella 
for a defamed person,” but he did this on the day following the quarrel, 
which, in fact, gave rise to another dispute. “Shakespeare has merged 
the two quarrels in one, just as in the next act he combines the two 
battles at Philippi. ” — Furness. 


4. wherein, in which matter. 


on his side, on his behalf. 


5. slighted off, dismissed with contempt. Cassius regarded 
Pella’s dismissal unwise at such a time. 


6. You should not have interceded in such a situation. 


8. nice offence, trifling offence. 
his, its, ‘His’ was used as the neuter possessive pronoun till 1600. 


hear his comment, should be strictly criticised. 
10. condemn’d to have, condemned for having. 


itching palm, a palm that longs to touch gold,—hence a 
greedy person, an avaricious character. 


ll. mart, to sell, as in a market, for the best price. 
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Cas. I an itching palm ! 
You know that you are Brutus that speaks this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 
Bru. ‘The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 15 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 
Cas. Chastisement ! 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember : 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 
What villain touched his body that did stab, 20 
And not for justice? What ! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 


A2. Cassius repeats the accusation of Brutus with indignation 
and surprise, 

15. Other Corrupt persons escape punishment because you, 
Cassius, who are too great to be punished, have set the Pace. 


honours, causes to be excused. 


16, chastisement, punishment, Punishment is, therefore, not 
meted out. 


17. Cassius is very indignant at the words, thinking that he 


himself is threatened with punishment. He can hardly speak for 
surprise. 


18ff. Mark Hunter notices the inconsistency between this speech 
of Brutus and „another at the beginning of Act II, where he says that 
Cæsar had not abused power. The explanation is that “ Shakespeare 
may [ in the Present passage] have written with his eye too 
much on the text of Plutarch and have forgotten the remarkable 
Sentiments that without Plutarch’s authority he had himself put 
into the mouth of Brutus in Act II,” 


__ 23. but for Supporting robbers, This isa new addition. We 
did not hear of this charge against Cæsar before. It is untrue 


historically. Cæsar is regarded not so much a robber as a supporter 
of robbers here, 


24, contaminate, foul, make filthy. 
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And sell the mighty space of our large honours 25 
For so much trash as: may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 


Than such a Roman. 


Cas. Brutus, bait not me ; 
Pll not endure it : you forget yourself, 
To hedge mein. Jam a soldier, I, 30 


Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 


Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 


25. mighty space, ample dignily. 

Our large honours, those offices of honour which we can 
confer. Brutus is speaking with full consciousness that he is the 
liberator or Rome. The line suggests another meaning which probably 
is also intended. Jt might mean, ‘“‘our honours, which are so 
vast a possession” (Innes), contrasted with a paltry sum of gold. 

26. trash, rubbish, here used for money: Cf. Othello, III, 
iii, 137, “Who steals my purse steals trash.” 

thus, Brutus here makes the gesture of grasping money. 

27. bay, bark at, not ‘bringing to bay’ as in IV, i, 204. A dog 
who barks at the moon would bea foolish creature. “Surely there 
are few more pathetic passages’ even in Shakespeare than the confes- 
sion of disillusionment wrung from Brutus by the force of events, a 
confession none the less significant that he admits disillusion only as 
to the results and still clings to his estimate of the deed itself.” — 
MacCallum. 5 

28. bait not me, do not worry or torment me, just as a bear at 
the stake is baited by the dogs. The word has been suggested by 
‘bay’ in the preceding line, but it is stronger in effect. Theobold 
altered ‘bait’ to ‘bay’ on the ground that Cassius would be repeating 
Brutus’s verb. But ‘bay’ here has been used in the sense of ‘bark’. 
Cassius, therefore, choose: a stronger and a vivider word. 


29. yourself, your position, your relations with me. 

30. to hedge me in, to limit my authority, to restrain my 
liberty of action. 

J, it is repeated for the sake of emphasis. Cf. V, iv, 7. 

31. older in practice, having more experience of military 
affairs than you have. 

32. To make conditions, “to know on what terms it is fit tocon- 
fer the offices”.—Johnson; upon what terms men should be appointed, 
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Cas. Iam. 
Bru. Tsay you are uot. 
Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 35 
Have mind upon your health ; tempt me no further, 
Bru. Away, slight man ! 
Cas. Is’t possible ? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madness stares ? 40 
Cas. O ye gods! ye gods! Must I endure all this ? 
Bru. All this! ay, more; fret, till your pioud heart 
break ; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
This refers to the charge of selling honours which Brutus advanced 


in ll. 4-10, 
Goto, “an expression of indignant disagreement with what 
has been said”.—Macmillian. 
35. urge me, do not provoke me any further, 
forget myself, will do something rash etc. 
36, have mind upon, take care of ; think of, 
health, safety, welfare. Thus the phrase “drink one’s 
health” originally meant, “drink to one’s welfare,” 
. 37. Get away, you inconsiderable man. Cf. IV, i, 12. Brutus 
is probably using the word slight’ in the Physical sense. Cassius 
has said that he might do him injury. Brutus replies that he is 
too weak to be taken seriously, 


_ 38. Ist possible? Have things come to such a pass that you 
dismiss me with contempt ? 


39. give way and room, allow your anger to have an unobs- 
tructed way. 

3 „choler, anger. Plutarch says that Cassius was “very 
skilful in „Wars, but otherwise marvellous choleric,” and again he 
calls him “a hot, choleric, and cruel man.” Also Cf. 1. 43. 

40. stares, looks fixedly. The angry Cassius is compared toa 
mad man. 

42. fret, chafe. 


43. You could, perhaps, frighten your servants and slaves by 
your anger ; you cannot terrify me, 
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And make your bondinen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 45 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth 
Y’ll use you for.my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish., 
PSS 
Cas. Is it come to this ? 50 
Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Cas. You wrong me every way; you wrong me, 
Brutus ; 55 


44. I, used emphatically, in contrast to bondmen and slaves. 
budge, give way. 
45. observe you, pay homage to you: study your moods so as 
not to hurt you. 
crouch, bend low. 
46. testy humour, heady, irritable temper. Must I bow down 
before your fretful moods ? 

. 47. digest... ....spleen, the spleen was supposed to be the seat 
of emotions,—anger being caused by some poisonous secretions 
from it. Brutus says you shall have to swallow your anger, 
and let it calm within you, even though the process may be extremely 
disagreeable. 


48. split you, the allusion isto the taking of such poisonous 
food that the bowels may burst in the process of ‘digestion. 


49. use you for my mirth, regard you as a fit subject to 
laughter. 5 

50. waspish, irritable, testy, inclined to sting. 

52. make......... true, prove that your boasts are not wrong, 
that you really area better soldier. 

53, please me well, | shall be glad to find it so proved. 

54. learn of, learn from, take lessons from. 

noble, used here ironically. Some editors unnecessarily 

change it to ‘abler,’ because that is the word Cassius uses in l. 31. 
But ‘noble’ is characteristic “in the mouth of the high souled Brutus, 
who would not condescend to be instructed except by men of high 
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I said, an elder soldier, not a better : 

Did I say “better”? 
Bru, If you did, I care not. 
Cas. When Cæsar liv’d, he durst not thus have mov’d me, 
Bru. Peace, peace! you durst not so have tempted him. 


Cas. I durst not ? 60 
Bru. No. 

Cas; What? durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not, 


Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for, 65 
| There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, . 
i \ For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
A | That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
AY Which I respect not. I did send to you 


che The one word ‘noble’ is an appeal to Cassius to adhere 
to the highest moral Principles. In line 231 Brutus fully admits the 
nobility of Cassius, which in his anger he had doubted.” — Macmillian, 
56. Cassius had only said he was older, but he might have even 
said a better soldier, for he was. Look at the mistakes Brutus commits 
àn V, ii, ` i ve 
58. mov’d, made me angry. Even Cæsar would not have 
dared to make me so angry. 
56. tempted him, tried his patience, 
62. for your life, as you valued your life-etc, 
63. Do not be too sure that because I love you, 
you. Your Provocation is beyond endurance. 
64. that, that which, 


65. should be, ought to be. 


67. "My honourable intentions protect me so effectively. Cf. 
2 Henry VI, III, ż,— 


I will- not hurt 


“What Stronger breastplate thana heart untainted 
; ._, Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
68. idle wind, because it Blows where it listeth, without a 
‘Purpose, í core 


69. respect not, heed not, do not bother about. 
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For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 70 
4 For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 75 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Whioh you denied me : was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
4 To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 80 
-© Be teady, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 
Dash him to pieces ! 

Cas. a I denied you not. 


70. denied, refused. “As Brutus had been ready to take money 
from Cassius it was scarcely fair to reproach him (9—28) with raising it 
by improper means and to contrast his own more scrupulous conduct.” 
—Boas. . $ . 

71. vile means, wicked methods. ; 

72-73. coin’...........drachmas, I had rather convert my heart 
into gold, and use the drops of my blood for making coins, if that 
were possible. 

wring, implying that the money is secured unjustly, and by 
means of force. 

74, hard hands, hardened because of manual work. 


trash, ef. l. 26. 

75, indirection, deceit, by meams that are not straight-forward. 

77, \egions, a technical name for a body of Roman soldiers. In 
this episode Shak. has changed Plutarch’s version in two respects. 
“In the first place Cassius did give. money to the „amount of the 
thirde part of his totall summe’. This is not very important as, in 
the play, he disclaims ever having refused it. But in the second place 
Brutus was neither so scrupulous nor so unsuccessful in raising 
supplies, but had used them......... in developing his sea-power.”— 
MacCullum. 

79, so covetous to, so greedy as to. kos koh 

80. rascal counters, wretched, paltry coins. Cf. base metal’, 
‘filthy lucre’, ‘vile trash’. rs 

81. thunderbolts, See note on I. iii, 49. 
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Bru. You did. 
Cas. I did not ; he was but a fool ` 


That brought my answer back. Brutus hath riyg 


my heart ; 

A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 85 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are, 

Bru. Ido not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not. : 

Bru. I do not like your faults, ` 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such faults, 

Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 90 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world ; 


84. That my answer back, this person was Lucilius. > 
riv’d, split. A more forceful expression than ‘broken’ Cf, I, iii, 6. 
85. bear, bear with, put up with, make allowance for. 
infirmities, Weaknesses, here of character. 
86. “Each is naturally and inevitably aggrieved with the other; 
One from the Practical, the other from the ideal, standpoint, 
hakespeare, in his infinite pity for human error and frailty, makes us 


love Brutus and Cassius the better through the little wrongs which 


bring the great wealth of their love and true ‘fraternity to light.”— 
owden. - 


'87. Dr. Johnson explains itas, “I do not look for your faults, 


I only see tbem, and mention them with vehemence- when you `force 
them into my notice by bractising them on me.” š 


89. could, would not be able to. 


90. do appear, is more forcible than ‘did appear’. The faults 
do actually appear higher than a’ mountain, : aH 


91. Olympus, a mountain in Thessaly on which the gods of 
the Greek mythology were Supposed to live. Cf. III, i, 74 note. 


93. alone, 7. e. on Cassius ‘alone. ye 


94. aweary, very weary. ‘A? 


5 ee : : 
- ( in a-Weary’ or ‘a:cold’, is used 
as an intensive prefix, ; 
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Hated by one he loves ; brav’d by his brother; 95 
Check’d like a bondman ; all his faults observ’d, 


Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn’d by rote, 


a” To cast into my teeth. O! I could weep 
a My spirit from mine eyes. There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within a heart 100 


Dearer than Pluto’s mine, richer than gold ; 
If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 


95. brav’d, defied, contemptuously dismissed. 
96. check’d, rebuked like a slave. a. 
7. set-in a note-book, thus after the ghost’s revelation, Hamlet 
also sets down the fault of his uncle in his note-book,—‘a man may 
smile and smile and be a villain.’ 
conn’d by rote, learnt by heart. 
98. castinto my teeth, I am reproached with them in my 


face. Because of his .excitement, Cassius changes from the third 
to the first person, —77y teeth. 

99. from, out at. 

There is, he offers Brutus his dagger. 

100. maked, unshielded, unprotected. 

101. dearer, more precious than all the gold in the mines of 
Pluto, the god of wealth. i Sr 

Pluto’s. In classical mythology, Pluto was the god of the 
dead, and Plutus, the god of wealth. But classical as: well as. 
Elizabethan writers (cf. Webster : Duchess of Malfi: ‘Pluto, th 
god of riches,’ III, ii.) often identified them. Both the ‘names 
are derived: from the same origin. Pluto, moreover, as Macmillian 
points out, is the Italian form of Plutus. 

102. If that thou be’st a Roman, Johnson thought this was an 
appeal to Brutus’s patriotism. Cassius suggests that if his country 
required liberality, he would even give his heart to a Roman like Brutus. 
It is, however, better to take itas a personal appeal. Cassius says, 
“If I denied you gold I am preparėd to give you even my heart in place 
of the money.” The phrase seems to be a form of adjuration. 

take it forth, pluck it out. : 

thou, “The use of the singular pronoun shows that Cassius 
is impassioned. The colder Brutus throughout the scene uses the 
plural pronoun in addressing Cassius’ —Macmillian. Furness thinks 
that the adoption of the familiar tone indicates that Cassıus is beginn- 
ing to weaken in the contest. 


y 
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I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Cesar ; for, I know, 


When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’st him 
better 105 


Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 


Bru. Sheathe your dagger, 


Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour, 

O Cassius! you are yoked with a lamb 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 110 
Who, much enforced; shows a hasty spark, 


And straight is cold again. 
Cas. Hath Cassius liv’d 


103. A fine and moving line. 


107. it shall have scope, ‘it’ refers to ‘anger,’ implied in the 
adjective ‘angry’. Your anger shall have free play. 


108. dishonour... ........ humour, I shall regard your insulting 
actions as mere caprice, your dishonourable .deeds as the result of 


` your peculiar temperament. 


109. yoked, united in leadership. 
a lamb, a symbol of gentleness, 


110-112. Two ideas are combined here. Brutus is as gentle 
asa lamb, He is slow to beroused to anger, but if ‘roused, he is’ 
easily appeased again. At the same time, his’ slowness to anger 
is not the .result of cowardice, but of a firm and resolute disposition 
(flint). This is an instance of mixed metaphor, for here a lamb 
is made to appear as having flashes of anger. Shakespeare often 
concentrates on sense rather than on words. Cf. ‘To take arms 
against a sea of troubles in Hamlet. ; 


: il. who, might either -refer to ‘flint’, in that case meaning 
which’, or it might refer to lamb’ in which case “the comparison 
of thej lamblike’ Brutus to a flint is first expressed by a simile 
and then by a metaphor.” — Macmillian, Alisa 


ri 


much enforced, violently struck, greatly tried. 
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To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief and blood ill-temper’d vexeth him ? 
Bru. When I spoke that I was ill-temper’d too. 115 
Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 
Bru. And my heart too. 
Cas. O Brutus ! 
Bru. What’s the matter ? 
Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 

When that rash humour which my mother gave me 

Makes me forgetful ? 


Bru. Yes, Cassius.; and from henceforth 120 


113. laughter, subject of laughter. Cassius has been cut to 
the quick by Brutus’s remark in line 49. Moreso, ashe is not 
“a common laughter” (I, ii, 71) at all. 

114. blood, anger, passion. 

ill-temper’d, badly combined, so that a man might 
become out of temper or angry. According to old . physiologists, 
blood, phlegm, choler and melancholy were the four humours ina 
man’s body on the tempering or mixing of which depended his 
temperament. But here the expression is not used in accordance 
with this doctrine, because blood alone, to the exclusion of the 
other three humours, is supposed to determine the man’s character 
here. ‘Blood ill-tempere’d’ means, ‘a bad disposition.’ 

vexeth, troubles. The singular verb is used because 
‘grief and blood’ express one idea. : 

him, Cassius. 


115. that, namely ll. 49-50. nas 
117. my heart too, expressing cordiality. Not only our hands 
but our hearts also should meet. 
O Brutus, Cassius is very deeply moved at this reconcilia- 
tion and he can’t say much. 
118. bear with me, be patient with me. 


119. rash humour, namely choler, which was supposed to 
be the seat of anger. That irascible temper which I have inherited 


from my mother. 
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-When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you go, 
[ Noise within’ 


Poet. [ Within.] Let me go in to see the generals ; 


There is some grudge between ’em, ’tis not meet 


They be alone. 

Lucit. [Within.] You shall not come to them. 

Poet. | Within.] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet, followed by Lucius, Trrintus and 
‘Luctvs. 

Cas. How now ! what’s the matter ? 

Poet. For shame, you generals ! what do you mean ? 
Love, and be friends, as two such mèn should be ; 


For I have seen more years, I’m, sure than ye. 


121. over earnest, a polite way of describing ‘rash choler.’ When 
you use harsh words. 


your Brutus, Brutus whom you love so much, 

122. mother chides, he will think it is really your mother 
scolding him through you. 

leave you so, and so, not try to stop you. 

Poet. This incident has been taken from Plutarch, but 
there the intruder Marcus Phaonius was not a poet, but a counter- 
feit cynic philosopher. He quotes a couplet from Homer. (Il. 130-131) 
which, however, Shakespeare artributes to him. North’s doggerel 
version of this couplet Probably suggested to Shakespeare the idea 
of making this intruder a “jigging fool,” 

124. grudge, enmity, ill-will. 
127. stay, stop. 


129. For shame 


you ougkt to b 
aiid , g e ashamed of yourself for 


130-131. North translate, Homer’s line as :— 


*My lords, 1 Pray you hearken both to me, 


For I have Seen more years than suchie three.” 


Shakespeare improves the lines that : z 
Ş obscures 
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Cas. Ha! ha! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme ! 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow; hence ! 

Cas, Bear with him, Brutus ; ’tis his fashion. 

Bru. Pll know his humour, when he knows his time: 135 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? 
Companion, Wente | 

Cas. Away, away ! be gone. 

[Erit Poet.] 


Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 


132. vilely, miserably. 


cynic, this is the word North uses for him. Cynics were 
a set of pessimistic philosophers in Greece who despised all the 
graces of life. The poet belonged to this sect; a ‘cynic’ stands for 
a rude fellow.’ 


133. sirrah, a contemptuous term, applied to servants etc. 
saucy fellow, hence, impertinent man, get away, go. 
134- his fashion, his usual mode. $ 


135. know, recognize, admit the claim of. I will acknowledge 
his humour when he chooses a proper time to indulge init. 

Here is a fine instance of the seeming inconsistency of Shakes- 
peare’s characters. By light and delicate touches, the’ dramatist 
breaks through the superficial harmony, and makes his creations 
true to life.” Who would ever have guessed beforehand............... 
that at the entrance of the officious mediator, who comes and 
preaches peace to the two generals when they have already made 
peace, that it would be Brutus—the patient and silent Brutus—that 
would be the most exasperated; or that it would be Cassius— 
the vident and choleric man—that would endeavour to protect the 
meddlesome intruder? But when the particular circumstances are 
taken into consideration, all surprise at the anomaly vanishes. — 
Stapfer. 

136. What place can these foolish rhymsters have in a war ? 

jigging, a jig, in Shakespeare’s day, signified both a lively 
dance and a song or mocking the name of poetry. Cf. “ From 
jigging veins of rhyming mother wits,” — Marlowe. 


137. companion, fellow, a contemptuous term. 
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Prepare to lodge their companies to-night, 
Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with yoy 149 
Immediately to us. [fzeunt Lucilius and Titining 
Lucius, a bow] of Wine, 
[ Evit Lucius, 
Cas. I did not think you could have been so angry. 
Bru. Ọ Cassius ! I am sick of many griefs. 
Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use. 
_ If you give place to accidental evils, 145 
Bru. No man bears sorrow better : Portia is dead. 
Cas. Ha! Portia! 
Lru. She is dead. 


Cas. How ’scap’d I killing when I cross’d you so ? 


139. lodge, quarter, 


142, As Brutus was a stoic, he should have, according to the 
i i » Suppressed his emotions Completely. Stojcism 
taught a man to endure pain and grief with fortitude, and did not 
feel it lamentation even at the death of one’s wife. 


143. a very touching line, coming, as 


i it does; after a storm of 
Passion, 


l44. your Philosophy, stoicism. Brutus, the Philosopher, should 
not have allowed external evil to overwhelm him. But then 
hakespeare himself says elsewhere, —There w 


that could endure the toothache Patiently. 
145. give Place, yield to. 


_ accidental evils, externa] mishaps, as dignified from the 
maladies of the soul. 


146. what calm fortitude and pathos there is in this line. This 
lull after the storm contains a profounder agitation under a smooth 
surface. Shakespeare’s language becomes Movingly simple ‘in 
Hes crises. Compare the Conclusions of Macbeth, Lear and 

amiet. 


149. ’scap’'d I killing, why di 
when I opposed you so? The idea ; 


‘ re Be rice 
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O insupportable and touching loss ! 150 
Upon what sickness ? 


Bru. Inpatient of my absence, 


And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony— 
Have made themselves so strong ; for with her death 
That tidings came ! with this she fell distract, 


And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 155 
Cas. And died so? 


Bru, Even so. 


generally leads ‘to a kind of madness, because reason totters from 
the effects of grief. Cf. “And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy,” —. 
Taming of the Shrew. 

15). O unbearable and deeply affecting grief ! 

151. upon what, as a result of what. 


Impertient, unable to bear my absence. The construction 
demands ‘impatience,’ but the strong emotion of Brutus breaks 
through the grammatical form. Here an adjective is coupled with a 
noun. The two constructions that are mixed are,—‘Impatience of my 
absence and grief.’ 


153. have. the subject ‘Octavius with Mark Antony’ is 
plural in sense. 


with her death, with the news of her death. 
154. that tidings, the news of their gathering forces. Shak. 
generally uses “tidings’ as a plural noun, — here singular. 
distract, distracted, became desperate. 
155, absent, being absent. 
swallow'd fire, Plutarch says that she took “bot 
burning coals and cast them into her mouth so close that she choked 
herself.” Appian and Valerius Maximus say that she survived, 


Brutus but killed herself when she heard of her husband’s defeat and 
death at Philippi. 


157. “Brutus is sustained by the spirit of Portia. To live in 
her spirit of stoicism becomes now the highest act of religion to 
her memory.....................Profound emotion, Shakespeare was 
aware, can express itself quietly and with reserve............... Brutus 
will henceforth be silent and possess his soul.’ The remainder of his 
life is a sad, sustained devotion to his cause.” — Dowden. 
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Cas. O ye immortal gods ! 
r Re-enter Luctius with wine and tapers. 
Bru. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine. 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. 
Cas, My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; 16) 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. 
Bru. Come in, Titinius. [Exit Lucius 
Re-enter Trvtinius with MESSALA. 
Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this taper here,’ 
And call in question our necessities. 


Cas. Portia, art thou gone ? 


— 
lop) 
ur 


Bru. No more, I pray you. 
Messala, I have here received letters, / 


That young Octavius and Mark Antony | 


158. This wine which I drink is to drown the memory of 
all bitterness between us. : 
159. pledge, token, sign. We drink each other’s health as a 
sign of friendship. 
160. o'ers well, over flow, 
161. It is impossible forme tohave too much of Brutus’s love, 
which I drink in, while drinking this wine. 
162. Messala was an honest, firm and zealous general who 
brought tidings from Rome. 
163. close about this taper, close together round this light, so 
that we can examine all our plans. 
164. call in question, discuss, examine. 
necessities, things we want immediately. 
165. Portia, said in a low tone to Brutus. The news has so 
stunned Cassius that he cannot believe Portia is no more. A perfectly 


natural observation. 
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Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Mes. Myself have letters of the self-same tenour. 170 
Bru. With what addition ? 
Mes. That by proscription and bills of outlawry. 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 

Have put to death an hundred senators. 


Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 175 


Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 
Cas. Cicero one ! 
Mes. Cicero is dead, 


And by that, order of proscription. 
168. power, army. ‘Powers’ means ‘troops.’ 
169. bending, etc, directing their march. 
170. selfsame tenour, to the same effect. 
171. What more news do they contain ? 
172. proscription, Cf. Note to IV, i, 17. 
bills of outlawry, writs declaring that the persons men- 
tioned therein are not protected by law, and may therefore be ‘killed 
by anybody without incurring any penalty. 
173-174. “After that, these three, Octavius Cæsar, Antonius 
and Lepidus......... did set up bills of outlawry. condemning two 


hundred of the noblest men of Rome to suffer death, and among 
that number, Cicero was one.” - North’s Plutarch. 


hundred senators, this and ‘seventy senators’ in l. 176 are 
Shakespeare’s own invention. 


176. seventy senators, this difference between two accounts 
makes the scene appear real. 


178. Cicero is dead, in his orations, Cicero had evidently 
criticized the private and- public life of Antony and thus earned 
his hate. “Efe tried to escape to Macedonia but was driven back by 
bad weather, overtaken in a wood by some soldiers and decapitated. 
Antony paid the murderers ten times the reward he had promised him. 
—Dunn. 
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Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 189 
Bru. No, Messala. 
Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 


Bru. Nothing, Messala. 


Mes. That, methinks, is strange. 


Bru. Why ask you? Hear you aught of her in yours ? 


181-183. mno......... Messala, in denying all knowledge of 
Portia, Brutus is here speaking a lie. Why does he do so? Various 
explanations have been suggested. Some editors think that Brutus 
still faintly hopes that his original information may be wrong, and 
that Messala, bringing later news, might say that she is alive. That 
is why he feigns complete ignorance and asks: “hear you aught of her?” 
Or he denies all knowledge, because he thinks that Messala knows 
nothing about it, and in case he doesn’t. Brutus to whom, as we 
know from his reference to Cassius, the subject is extremely painful 
will keep quiet over the matter. But as Messala’s manner indicates 
that he knows something, Brutus encourages him to fill the truth. 
Another very plausible explanation is suggested by Percy Simpson : 

Brutus’s first answers to Messala‘s questions , ‘No, Messala, ‘Nothing 
Messala’, are the half-dazed, half-indifferent utterances of a man 
staggering under a loss that has stirred his nature to its depths 
and as Messala insists on probing the stile fresh worms, Brutus takes, 
as it were, a lesson in en durance by listening calmly, with no symptom 
of grief or agitation.”. We can take this stoical fortitude of Brutus. 
Mark Hunter suggests, as “a sensitive shrinking from a wound which 
is too recent and two painful to be laid bare in the Presence of any 
but the most intimate friends.” He talked alittle to Cassius about it, 
but stopped short as soon as Lucius entered, and again whea Titinius 
and Messala came, he said : “No more, I pray you.” His denials to 
Messala are prompted by a desire to put aside the question. When 
Messala persists, he allows him to tell the story again, but cannot 
tolerate the details, and so “he checks him by an assumption of 
fartitude which is far from felt.” Cassius and Messala admire him 


for his manly nature, and though they know that he will mourn for’ 


Portia in seclusion, he exercises an admirable restrain before others. 


I don’t agree with Pesch, Mactillian and Furness, who find Brutus’s 
denial so terribly damaging to his character, that they must need 
regard the words between Brutus and Messala as an “interpolation 
from a Ms addition which appeared first in the play-house copy, and 
which, by mistake, became incorporated in the text.” 


184. of her, concerning her, 
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Mes. No, my lord. 135 


i ACT IV SCENE III 19i 
: Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
7 


Mes, Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell : 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Bru. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala ; 
With meditating that she must die once, 190 
I have the patience to endure it now, 
Mes. Even so great men great losses should endure. 
Cas. Ihave as much of this in art as you. 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 
Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 195 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 
Cas. Ido not think it good. 


Bru. Your reason ? 
Cas. This it is; 


186. as you are a Roman, For Brutus, „this is the highest 
appeal. Cf. II, i, 125. A Roman’s word could always be trusted. 


188. for certain, certainly Messala’s sentences betray his 
agitation. 
by, in. 
188. why, an interjection which expresses submission to fate. 
190. with meditating, by thinking on the fact that. 
once, some day, some time. 
19}. By thinking that she must have died sometime or the 
other, I can endure her death now. 
192. even so, in this manner. 
193. of this, the power of enduring losses patiently. 
in art, in theory. 


194. it, the loss. Theoretically, I know enough philosophy to 
enable me to be patient under grief, but in practice | behave very 
differently. Nature refuses to obey the conclusions of the intellect. 


195. to our work alive, let us proceed to business which 
concerns us the living. Enough of talk about the dead. 
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‘Tis better that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 200 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
Bru. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better, 
The people ‘twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a fore’d affection. 205 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encourae’d ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 210 
These people at our back. 


Cas. Hear me, good brother, 


199. waste, spend. 
200. doing himself offence, harming himself. 


201. “Being rested we ace untired, ünfatigued, ready to defend 
our lives, prepared for any offensive, ready for action.” — Armour. 
History proves that Cassius and Brutus would have done well if 
they had delayed, but the impatient generals under them brought 
their ruin. 

102. of force, necessarily perforce 

104. Do 
compulsion. 


205. contribution, supply the money and material, 


206. al S : 
up a great ee Ehermi= by taking new recruits from them will build 


_ 208. new added, having new 
reinforced. Dyce and Singer unnecess 
209. We shall deprive our enemy of all these advantages if etc. 


211. These back, havi 
teee eee ; ng these people behind us. As we 
shall be between the enemy and these people, the latter shall not be 
able to help the former. : 


Wei ih oa affection, are loyal to us, not naturally, but on 


additions to their number; 
arily after it to new aided. 
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Bru. Under your pardon. You must note beside, 

That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is Tipe ; 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 215 
We, at the height, are ready to decline 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

j Is bound in shallows and in miseries 220. 


On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 


212, under your pardon, excuse me, let me proceed. 


F213. tried......... friends, got as much help out of friends as 
it was possible to get. 


214. legions are brim-full, we cannot hope to increase our 
numerical strength any more. 


cause is ripe, the metaphor has been taken from * ripening 
fruits. Shakespeare is fond of using the word ‘ripe’ in emotional 


passages, one of the most famous being, ‘ripeness iS all’ in King Lear. 


‘Ripe’ means ‘ready’ ! 





certain height, there is no going higher. 
suggest to him the 

and he expands 
own in the play. 


216. After reading a > 
You can only come down. ‘Height’ and ‘decline : 
‘idea of the high side when it is at the turning point, 
it in the following lines which are among the best kn 
217. The ups and downs in a man’s fortune are compared to a 
tide. 
218. taken at the flood, taken advantage of at its highest point. 
Just as ships leave harbour at flood tide, similarly a man should 
accomplish his work at the moment which serves best. 
lected, allowed to pass 


219. omitted, if this opportunity is neg 
away. 
220. bound in, confined to, circumscribed by. 
shallows, shallow waters, Of without metaphor, poverty, 
and miseries. 
221. such a full sea, a full tide such as; I have described 
above. 
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And we must take the current when it serves, 


Or lose our ventures 
Cas. Then, with your will, go on ; 


We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 
Bru, The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And nature must obey necessity, 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say ? 


222. take...... serves, we must utilize our chance when it comes, 


223. ventures, merchandise which is risked while trading on the 
sea. In M, of V., Antonio's ships are called his Ventures,” 


217-223. Without metaphor, the idea of these lines is that oppor- 
tunity once lost can never be captured again. There are parallel 
Passages in various Elizabethan dramatists, of which the folluwing is 
interesting, 


e P 2 , i . 
There is an hour in man’s life appointed 
To make his happiness- if then he seize it,” 


In Shakespeare, the metaphor and the idea are very closely fused. 
The alliteration and vowel-music of the passage are also noticable. 


223. with your will, then, let us proceed according to your wishes 
or plans. As usual, Cassius. gives way to Brutus again. Perhaps he 
is afraid that differences might lead to a fresh quarrel. Even in 
discussing military tactics, Brutus argues froma philosophical axiom, 
and makes a blunder, Or does he agree to his course only because 
he Is tod anxious to bring the business to an end ? “He seeks the 
judgment for his actions which alone can give him peace and rest. 

‘Ow, as before, the interim between thought and action is like ‘a 
hideous dream’, which must be cut as short as possible. After all, 
judgment cannot be evaded. Let it come.” — Gole. 


224. We'll........ ourselves, ie. Cassius and his army. 
225-226. Fine lines, indicating the passage of time. 
deep of night, the depth of night. Adjective used for 


noun as often in Shak. The Phrase occurs in M. W., W., IV, iv, 


age many that do fear. In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s 
oak. The deep of night Sets the stage for the supernatural, 
crept, suggesting the slow approach of darkness. 


ii upon our talk, upon us as we were talking. Cf. Cory’s 
ines : 
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Cas. No more. Good night: 
Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 


T ! 
Bru. Lucius ! [ Re-enter Lucius. 


My gown. [Erit Lucius. 
Farewell, good Messala : 230. 


Good uight, Titinius. Noble, noble, Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 
Cas. O my dear brother ! 
This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come such division’ tween our souls ! 
Let it not, Brutus. 
Bru. Every thing is well. ; 235. 
Cas. Good night, my lord. 


“I wept as ! remembered. how often you and I, 
Had tired the sun with talking, and sent him down the sky.” 
nature...... necessity, our human natures or bodies must 
obey the natural laws which govern us. Thatis, we must have sleep 
at the natural time. 
227. which, which necessity. 
niggard, we will satisfy in a meagre way. The idea is, 
we can’t have much sleep. : 

230. gown, night-gown, such as Cesar was putting on. Cf. II. ii. 

321. noble, noble, most noble. Repetition indicates that they are 
completely reconciled. 

233. ill beginning, the quarrel. 

234-235. Let us never quarrel again. “Notice the pathetic appeal 
enforced by the repetition and strengthened by the addition of his 
friend’s name. ”—Macmillian. 

every........- well, all that (namely the dispute) is over now. 

236. Good night, my lord... .. brother, Cassius calling Brutus 
‘my lord’, expresses his love and gratitude and respect for him, while 
Brutus’s address of ‘good brother, disclaims all superiority. It isa 
wonderful touch that at the end of this scene in which Cassius has 
felt the strength of Brutus and been cowed by it, he calls him (for the 
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Bru. Good night, good brother. 


Tit. Mes. Good night, Lord Brutus. 


Bru. Farewell, every one. 


[Exeunt Cassius, Titinius and Messala. 
Re-enter Lucius, with the gown. 


Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 


Luc. Here in the tent. 
Bru. What ! thou speak’st drowsily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not, thou art o’er- 
watch’d 240. 
Call Claudius and some other of my men ; 
I’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
Luc. Varro ! and Claudius ! 


Enter Varro and CLAUDIUS: 


Var. Calls my lord ? 
Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 245. 


It may be I shall raise you by and by 


only time in the whole play) ‘my lord. No wonder then, that when 

Brutus unfolds his plan about Philippi, Cassius, although he does not 

like it, gives way. Over-generosity makes Brutus forgive too much: 

over Adoain makes Cassius surrender his better judgment.” —F.C. 
olbe. 


238. instrument, a lyre or harp. 


240. knave, boy, the anglo-Saxon meaning. Later the word 


acquired the sense of cunning etc. 


O'erwatch’d, tired out wi A : 
? th w. 
awake: ith watching or by being kept 


241. some other, some others, some more. Itis plural here. 
245. Brutus is very kind towards his servants. 


246-247. raise you.........business, rouse you presently, and send 
you on business to. 
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On business to my brother Cassius.” 


Var. So please you, we will stand and watch your pleasure. 


Bru. I will not have it so; lie down, good sirs g 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me, 
Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so; 


I put it in the pocket of my gown. 


[Varro and Clauaius lie down. 
Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me.. 


Bru. Bear with me, good boy, Iam much forgetful. 


Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 


bo 
Or 
Ou 


248, so please you, if you will please allow us, 


watch your pleasure, and keep awake to see what you 
want. 
250. otherwise be thin 


send a message at all. 


251-252. This little detail enables Shakespeare ito suggest. ‘that 
Brutus is a philosopher completely out of place in:a world of action, 
He got the hint from Plutarch. Whilst he [Brutus] was in war 
‘after he had taken order [for his weightiest causes] 
leisure left him, he would read some book till the thi 
night, at what time the captains, 
to come to him.” 


k me, I might change my mind, and not 


» if he had any 
td watch~of ‘the 
petty captains and colonels did use 


The scene from here till the end is one of the best in Shakespeare. 
Brutus’s conversation with Lucius can be compared, as Macmillian 
aptly points out, with Desdemona’s talk with her attendant Aemilia 
at the end of the fourth act in Othello. “Both scenes are“pervaded with 
a feeling of drowsiness and peaceful tranquillity, which agreeably 
relieves the strain to which our feelings are subjected by the highly- 
Wrought scene that has gone before, and-by the tragic conclusion of the 
drama which we know to be imminent. In both cases the, ease and 
natural simplicity of the conversation conceal the dramatist’s 
-onsummate art.” and, as always at the crucial moments in his plays, 
Shakespeare introduces music of a sleepy kind to “prepare a ‘suitable 
itmosphere for the arrival of the ghost: ` 

254. ` bear with me, have patience with me, 

much, very; used here adverbially. 


255. . hold up, keep open or awake. 3 
heavy, i.e. with sleep. 
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And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 


Luc. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 
Bru It does, my boy. 


] trouble thee too much, but thou art willing, 


Lue. Tt is my duty, sir. 
Bru. Ishould not urge thy duty past thy might ; 


I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 


Luc. Ihave slept, my lord, already. 
Bru. It was well done, and thou shalt sleep again : 


I will not hold thee long : if [ do live, 
I will be good to thee. [Wusic anda Song. 265, 
This is a sleepy tune : O murderous slumber | 


Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boys, 


256. touch, play upon. The fact that Brutus likes music again 
makes him different from Cassius who doesn’t. 

257. an't, if it. 

258. a line which shows Brutus’s kind and considerate nature. 


260, l ought not to force you to do your duty beyond. your 
physical capacity. Past, beyond. \ 


261. young bloods, those who are young and healthy. 
look for, require. 
26+. hold, detain. 


_ 265. The broken line suggests a pause during which Brutus 
listens to the music. 


266. The boy has fallen asleep while playing music. 


murderous slumber, slee s h day, 
‘ , p causes the death of eac 
hence murderous, Cf. Macbeth where sleep is said to be “death 0 
sach day s life” (11, i, 38), and Hopkins : “All life Death does en 
ay dies with sleep.” , 5 is calle 
the’ brother e, eep.” In Shelley’s To Night sleep iS 


267. leaden mace, In i 
: b classical mythology, Morpheus 
of sleep is represented as carrying a wand, =. which he touches 
those whom he wants to lull asleep. Shakespeare has give? m 
mace, which is heavier thus su gesting the ideas of heaviness in de 

A at a 


n 
t ? i í p 
sleep. AC-O.litatlen Rmacb Toiy pi Pave Get ayy, Cf. a 


the j 
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That plays thee music ? Gentle knave, good night 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument : 
I'll take it from thee, and, good boy, good night. 


Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 


slumbers’ in Lucrece 124. Also Keats’s ‘leaden-eyed despairs ;—in 


Ode to a Nightingale. Spenser uses the same image in Faerie Queen 
I, iv, 44,— 


“But whenas Morpheus with his leaden mace, 
Arrested all that courtly company.” 


In Spenser as well as in Shakespeare, the metaphor has been taken 
from an officer touching a person on his shoulder with his mace and 
arresting him. The idea is that just as a prison cuts us off from ali 
activities, so does sleep. 

268. knave, used for servant. 


269. so much wrong to, | will not trouble you by waking you. 
“Brutus, who at the call of duty and honour could plunge his dagger 
into Cæsar, cannot wake a sleeping boy......... Phere, is nothing more 
tender in the plays of Shakespeare than this scene — Dowden. 

270. break’st, the present indicative has been used in place of 
the subjunctive to express certainty. The meaning is: you are sure 
to break’. j 

272. let me see, as he turns the pages of the book. 


leaf turn’d down, an anachronism. In Brutus’ day, books 
were in the form of parchment rolls, and there were no leaves to turn 
down. 

273. left, left off. Plutarch does mention Brutus’s habit of 
reading at night, but Shakespeare perhaps make him seek in a book 
the antidote to his growing grief. 

Enter the ghost of Cæsar, Plutarch does not identify the ghost 
with Cæsar; he merely mentions “a horrible vision of a man, 
of a wonderful greatness and dreadful look,” “a wonderful, 
strange and monstrous shape of a body,” who, on being questioned, 
said that “`L am thy ill angel, Brutus. Thow shalt see me by the city 
of Philippes. Shakespeare has identified this “ill angel’ with the 
ghost of Cæsar implicitly here, and expressly in V, ii 18, the reason 
being, perhaps that while it will be credible for Brutus to see the 
ghost of his victim (even though he may be nothing more than an 
imaginary phantom, Macbeth and Richard also see the ghosts of their 
victims), an unidentified spirit could not be conjured up so easily. 
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Enter the Ghost of CÆSAR. 
How ill this taper burns ! Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 275 


That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou any thing ? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some dey“ 

That mak’st my blood cold and my hair to stare z 

Speak to me what thou art. 
Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 


Moreover, Cæsar’s ghost would be very effective on 
is Shakespeare’s way of suggesting retribution, 


to kill the spirit of Cæsarism without dismembering the dictatar’s body 


owbeat him while, 
the body has been long decomposed, This Single Stage direction 


shows “the terrible blunder of the whole conspiracy.” The Spirit of 
Cæsar is might yet, —Cf, V, iii, and III. te 


274. ill this taper, a detail taken from Plutarch. 
light grow dim or ‘burn blue’ 
Superstition, 

276. monstrous, because it was unnatural. 

277. come upon, advances towards. 


any thing, że, are you any thing rea] 
creation of the brain ? 


218. 
father, — 


But that the 
at the approach ot ghosts is a vəry old 


»Or are you merely a 


In the same manner. Hamlet addresses the ghost of his 
“Be thou a Spirit of health or 


279. to stare, to stand on end. 
which the sight of a 


Hamlet, says that the 
r 


goblin damned.” ; 

This was the traditional effect 
ghost produced on man. hus the ghost in 
story of the horrors of Purgatory would make 


his heare 2S 


“knotted and combined 
And each particular hair tos 
Like quills Upon the fretful] 
Plutarch says that 
“marvellously afraid,” 


280. speak to m 


281. Evil Spirit, evil Genius, evi] Angel, of JI, 7, 96, What does 
the ghost signify ? “Tt means that Brutus has. lived, Omheari fallacy, 
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Bru. Why comest thou ? 
Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 


Bru. Well: then I shall see thee again. 
Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. : 


Bru. Why, I will see thee at philippi then. 285. 


[Ghost vanishes. 


Now I have taken heart thou vanishest : 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy ! Lucius ! Varro Claudius ! Sirs, awake ! 
Claudius ! 

Luc. ‘The strings, my lord, are false. 

Bru. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 

: Lucius, awake ! 

Luc. My lord! 


Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou criedst out ? 


He had not the right to kill Cæsar into which he reasoned himself. 
He has not acted rightly in putting his ideals above all human conside- 
rations. His theory was WIONG....e eee He has chased phantoms; and 
during the chase, he has trampled all true humanity underfoot, 
violated the noblest human qualities : goodness, pity, gratitude, love. 
He is, in spite of all, a murderer, and must suffer the fate of a 
murderer. This then is the judgment on a Brutus, the judgment of 
humanity, of society according to the objective measure of justice....-- 
Cæsar passes sentence of death upon Czesar’s murderer. ’—Gold. 


285. why, that being so. 
than, in that case. This remark shows that Brutus is 
quited composed ; the ghost has not really upset him. 
286. taken heart, recovered my courage. 
289, Brutus would pause here, giving time 


and shake himself into senses- 
290. false, out of tune. Suddenly realizing that he had fallen 
` asleep when he ought to have been playing to his master, Lucius in 

his confusion, blurts out the first excusé that come to his mind. A 


very natural remark. 


for Lucius to get up, 
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Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did ery. 295, 


Bru. Yes, that thou didst. Didst thou see any thing ? 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. ; 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah, Claudius ! 

[To Varro.] Fellow thou ! awake 

Var. My Lord! 

Clau. My lord! 

Bru. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep ? 
Var ; Clau. Did we, my lord ? 


Bru, Ay ; saw you anything ? 


Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 
Clau. 


Bru. 


Nor I, my lord. 
Go and commend me to my brother Cassius; 305. 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 


Var., Clau. It shall be done, my lord. 


[Ezeunt 
295. Ido not know, I am not aware. 
302. so cry out, cry out in such a manner. 
300-304. The short, hurried sentences give the impression of 
excitement. 


305. commend me, give my compliments to. 
306. powers, forces. 


betimes, early, 


306-307. “Tell Cassius to have his armies on the march very early 
in the morning and in advance of ours.”—Armour. 
Shakespeare uses the supernatura 
The ghost comes softly on, and goe 


impression of vagueness and myste 


l in this scene with great skill. 
S away quickly, thus creating an 


ty which stimulates our imagination. 
It is instructive to compare Shakespeare’s treatment of the supernatural 
here with the masterly manner in which it is handled in the play which 
he work soon after, namely, Hamlet. 
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ACT y SOENE I 203. 
ACT V 
Scoene I—The Plains of Philippi. 
Enter Octavius, ANTONY, und their Army. 
Oct. Now, Antony, our-hopes are answered : 
You said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; 


It proves not so ; their battles are at hand ; 


They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 5 


Act V. The preceding act did not advance the action of the 
play. [ts main interest consisted in the quarrel and reconciliation of 
Brutus and Cassius. and the insight into character which it gave us 
The appearance of Czesar’s ghost heightened our sense of doom. In 
this act, the opponents are brought together, and the play moves to 
a swift and crowded close. 

“Antony and Octavius are never in real harmony. The scenes in 
which they take part as associates are strongly suggestive of a 
sequel, which Shakespeare in fact gave in Antony and Cleopatra. It 
must be remembered that Antony was at this time some forty years 
of age, and Octavius only twenty. But Octavius acts not with the 
swagger of a boy who fancies himself a man, but with the perfect 
self-possession and confidence of middle age; heis in fact preter 
naturally middle-aged ; there isa kind of relentless and irresistible 
force about him which materially influences the feeling that he is 
as it were, an incarnate Fate. Antony himself cannot stand against 
him.” — Innes.” 

Philippi, is in Macedonia It was founded by Philip of 
Macedon (382-336 B. C.), the father of Alexander the great. 

1. answered, satisfied. What we hoped for has actually 
happened. 

3, keep, remain in, will not leave. 

4, batters, forces, battalions. 

at hand, near by. 

4, to warn us, to summon us to battle. In some par 

England, the word is still used in this sense. 


6. answering, accepting our challenge. 
demand of them, send it to them. 
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Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut! fam in their bosoms and I know 
Wherefore they do it ; they could be content 
To visit other places ; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face 10 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But’ tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. ; Prepare you generals ; 
The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 


And something to be done immediately. 15. 


7. Tut, an expression of contempt. 

I am in their bosoms, I know their inmost secrets. Octavius 
claims to have been more right than Antony in their expectations, but 
Antony says that his main point, that the enemy was merely depending 
on boast, was correct. 


8. they could be content etc, they would much rather like to. 


keep out of our way, if they can, but they come down in a magni- 
ficent array to inspire us with fear. 


10. fearful bravery, some editors explain it with ‘Craik as an 
oxymoron (a figure of speech in which two contradictory ideas are 
united, e.g. “a grand lie”), — bravery in show or appearance, but 
really full of fear ; real fear and pretended bravery.. Malone took it 
to mean, “a gallant show of courage” producing fear in others, or, 
in Aldis . Wright’s phrase, “fear-inspiring display.” In Hamlet, the 
word “bravery” is used in the sense of “outward pomp, osten- 
tation.” And Plutarch also says, “for bravery and rich furniture 
Brutus army far excelled Czsar’s.” Cf. 1. 13. 


face, boldness, show of courage. 
11. to fasten in our thoughts, to give us the impression. 
13, in gallant show, with warlike pomp. 


14. The hanging out ofa red flag was a well-known signal of 
battle among the Romans. Plutarch says, “The next morning, by 
break of day, the signal of battle was set out in Brutus’ and Cassius: 


- camp, which was an arming scarlet coat.” 


15. to be done, is to be done. 
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| Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
Oct. Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the left. 


Ant. Why do youcross me in this exigent 2 
Oct. I do not cross you ; but I will do so. 20. 


[ March. 
Drum. Enter Brutus Casstus and their army ; 
Luciuius Trtintus Mzssaua, and others. 
Bru. They stand, and would have parley. 


Cas. Stand fast, Titinius ; we must out and talk. 
Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 


Ant. No, Cæsar, we will answer on their charge. 


Make forth ; the generals would have some wor d 


16. lead.........on, lead on your divisions slowly and carefuily 

17. even field, level ground. 

18. Plutarch mentions that Cassius, though more experienced 45 
a soldier than Brutus, allowed him to lead the right wing of the army. 
There was no such quarrel between Antony and Octavius (who 
actually led the left wing), but Shakespeare introduces it graticitously 
in order to bring out the character of Octavius which made Antony 
yield. The right wing was considered to be the position of honour in an 
army. 

19. cross me, thwart me. 

exigent, crisis, decisive moment. ? 

20. Notice the calm, assertive manner of Octavius. He behaves 
like a born leader. He says he docs not differ merely for the sake of 
having his own way, but hə wiil have it nevertheless. Here we get 
a hint of coming struggle between the two. I do not agree with the 
critics who make this line yield a meaning according to which 
Octavius acquiesces to Antony. 

21. stand, halt. 

would have parley, want to have a conference with us. 
22. stand fast, halt, but keep the military formation, 
we must out, we the generals, will step out of the army, 
À 24, we will.........charge, when they make the attack, we will 
meet it. ‘We will wait till they begin to advance. 


25, make forth, go forward. 
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Oct. Stir not until the signal, 
Bru. Words before blows : is to so, as you do. 
Oct. Not that we love words better, countrymen ? 


Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius, 


| 
e` | Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words . 30 


Witness the hole you made in Cæsar’s heart, 
Crying “Long live ! hail, Cæsar !” 


Gas Antony, 


The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 


But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 7 
And leave them honeyless. 


Ant. Not stingless too ? 35 


26. This order is given by Octavius to his own soldiers, 


28. Octavius saggests th 


at Brutus and. Cassius are merely 
braggarts. 


28-30. The dialogue here proceeds by antithesis. 
30. In, at the time of, when you are dealing bad strokes. 
bad strokes, such as those with which you killed Cæsar. 


You speak good words, you speak well. You justify your 
murderous deed by plausible reasons. 


32. This detail is not historically true. 


_ 33. The posture.........unknown, we do not yet know the manner | 
tn which your blows are dealt. No one has seen you Strike a blow in |, 
a battle, This would be an exaggerated lie, because Antoy’s prowess 
was well-known, Perkaps Cassius might mean “ unknown to us.” 


are, plural by attraction. The verb attracted to the nearer 
noun blows ” which is in Plural, and Not to its singular subject. 


: 34, Hybla, a town in Sicily famous for its honey in classical 
literature, 


34-35. Your words are far Sweeter 
of Hybla. This is a Sarcastic referen 
by which he roused the people against 





than the honey from the bees | 
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Bru. O! yes, and soundless too ; 


For you have stolen their buzzing Antony, 


And very wisely threat before you sting. 


Ant. Villains ! you did not so when your vile daggers 


Hack’d one another in the sides of Cæsar ; 40 


You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like 


hounds, 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Ozsar’s feet ; 


Whilst damned Casca like a cur, behind, 


Struck Cæsar on the neck. O you flatterers 


35-37. The dialogue is very effective. 

8f. threat, threaten. “ This is an insinuation that Antony hopes 
that his threats will frighten the conspirators so that they will make 
terms instead of fighting, and that he is wise in doing so, as he 
cannot hope for victory in battle. Antony, however has not uttered 
any threats.”—Macmillian. 


sting, here it refers to hostile action, not biting remarks. 


39. you did not so, you did not sting or utter threats before you 
murdered Cæsar. 

40. Hack’d one another, describes graphically the furious 
attack of the conspirators. So many of them thrust in Czesar’s body 
at the same time, that their daggers often clashed together. Plutarch 
says, — the conspirators thronging one upon another, because every 
man was desirous to have a cut at him, so many swords and daggers 
lighting upon one body, one of them hurt another.” 


the sides, the body. 

41-43. Although Antony was not an eye witness, his account is 
substantially correct. Compare III, 7, 33-75. He uses four different 
similes in these lines which have plenty of ‘sting.’ 

41. show'd your teeth, grinned hypocritically to Cesar. Usually 
it is dogs who show their teeth in anger. 

fawn’d like hounds, Cæsar too refers to “base spaniel- 
fawning.” — III, i, 43. ; 

42. bondmen, slaves. 

43. acur,acur quietly come up from behind, bites, and runs 
away. Casca like a degenerate cur struck from behind. The allitera- 
tion in this line expresses bitterness. 
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Cas. Flatterers ! Now, Brutus, thank yourself : 45 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have ruľd. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause : if arguing make us sweet. 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look; 50 
I draw a sword against conspirators ; 
When think you that the sword goes up again ? 
Never, till Cæsar’s three and thirty wounds 
Be well aveng’d ; or till another Cæsar 


Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 55 
Bru. Cæsar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 


45-47. Cassius is alluding to his attempts not to spare Antony. 
Cf. II, 4,156 161. “You have now only tothank yourself for these 


taunts. If you had acted on my advices, Antony would not be 
living to day.” N 


rul'd have had his way. 
48. come, come, the cause, let us come to business now. 
49. the proof, the putting of our arguments to test 


will turn to redder drops 
it will only be decided by a battle. 


50. look, a d 
his sword. 


» will cause bloodshed, because 
oamatic pause utilized by Octavius for drawing 


52. goes up, goes back into its scabbard. 


53. three and thirty, 


Some editors change it to “three and 
twenty” which is the figure 4h 


given by Plutarch. But Shakespeare 


attached so little importance to these points that we needn’t mind the 
mistake. 

54, Caesar, namely Octavius. He adopted Czesar’s title, because 
he was his heir. x 


i 55. Till the swords of the traitors have shed the blood of another 
victim, meaning himself. Until I, another Cæsar, falla victim to the 


swords of the same traitors. Octavius Says that either he will avenge 
Cæsar’s death or himself get killed. 
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Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 


Oct. So I hope ; 


I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword, 
Bru. O ! if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 

Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. 60 
Cas. A peevish school-boy, worthless of such honour, 

Join’d with a masker and a reveller. 
Ant. Old Cassius still!” 


Oct. Come Antony, away ! 
Defiance, Taro 3 hurl we i in your teeth. 


If you -däre ght to-day, come to the field ; 65 
If not, when you have stomachs. 
[Hzeunt Octavius, Antony, and their Army. 


57. The idea is that there are no traitors on Brutus’s side. If 
he is to die by traitor’s hands, he must bring them along. 


so I hope, i.e. I do hope | am not going to be killed by 
traitors. 
58. on Brutus’ sword, to be killed by Brutus. There is a 
pungency in Octavius’s replies. 
59. strain, family, race. Julius Cæsar had adopted Octavius into 
the ancient family of Julia. 
60. more honourable, more honourably. Adjective used: as 
adverb. 
61. peevish, silly, trifling. 
school-boy, Octavius was only twenty-one at this time, but 
he lived to be the great Emperor Augustus, and so falsified this 
estimate. 
worthless, undeserving ; utterly unworthy to die at the hand 
of Brutus. 


62. This is Antony. Cf. I, 2, 203-204. Masks were worn at 
feast and dances. ‘Masker,’ one who wore masks. 


63. Old Cassius still, Cassius is still the same as he used to be,— 
a choleric, bitter-tongued person. 

64. hurl, we challenge you to fight. ‘Hurl’ is expressive, as it is 
used by challengers in throwing down the gage of battle. 


66. Stomachs, inclination or courage for fighting. 
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Cas. Why now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark | 
The storm is up and all is on the Lazard. 


Bru. Ho! 
Lucilius ! hark, a word with you. 
Lucil, My lord ! 
i [Brutus and Lucilius talk apart, 


Cas. Messala ! 
Mes. What says my general ? 
Cas. Messala : 
This is my birth-day ; as this very day 
Was Cassius born.’ Give me thy hand, Messala:, 
Be thou my witness that against my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compelled to set 75 


67-68. A figurative way of expressing the chaos and turmoil of 
war. Let stormy winds blow, and let the waves rise in tempests, 
the boat will have to swim as best as it can, Cf, Macbeth, V, v, 
51-52, — 

$ “Blow, ! come, wrack ! 
At least we ’Il die with harness on our back.” 


68. on the hazard, at stake ; the rest depends on fortune. 


70. a word with you, we do not know the matter of this talk, 


as Shakespeare could not possibly make two conversations on the 
Stage heard at the same time, 


72. as this, ‘as’ is superfluous here. This redundant use is. 
often found with expressions of time, Cf, “as this dire night” in 
R.& J. It survives in ‘as yet,’ 


73-86. The details for this speech have been taken from Plutarch : 
Messala, I protest unto thee, and make thee my witness, that I am 
compelled against my mind and will (as Pompey the Great was) to 
Jeopard the liberty of our country to the hazard of a battle.” The 
reference to the eagles etc, is also from Plutarch, 


75. As Pompey was, that is at the battle of Pharsalia in 
48 B. C., when knowing that Cæsar’s troops 
his own were not, Pompey wished to avoid 
the nobles were impatient, and persuaded hi 
was a complete defeat. 


set, stake. 


a decisive battle, but 
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Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong, 


And his opinion ; now I change my mind, 

And partly credit things that do presage. 

Coming fiom Sardis, on our former ensign 80 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 
Gorging aud feeding from our soldiers’ hands ; 


Who to Philippi here consorted us : 
—_—— 


77. you know, ‘Thou’ is the rhetorical, and ‘you’ the conver- 
sational pronoun in Shakespeare. The change from ‘thou’ to ‘you’ 
marks a change to an easier tone. 


{ held Epicurus strong, I firmly believed in the doctrines of 
ILpicurus. Epicurus was a famous Greek philosopher who founded 
a school which did not believe that the gods troubled themselves 
abouc human affairs. Chance was supreme in life, as such, the 
Epicureans did not believe in omens as hints from a supernatural 
agency, and explained away all ‘visions’ „as optical illusions of 
sense. Asan Epicurean, Cassius did not read any warning in omens, 
but now he finds “his natural superstition getting the better of his 
rationalistic theories.” 


78. his opinion, his disbelief in all omens and prodigies. 
479. credit, believe. j 
presage, foretell. 1 now partly believe that omens can 


foreshadow the future. 


80. coming, as wẹ are coming. 
former ensign, our foremost standard. Perhaps Shakespeare 
thought of ‘ensign’ aSa flag’, whereas the Roman armies carried a 
bronze or a silver eagle on a long staff as their ensign. 

81-87, “There came two eagles that.........lighted-upon two of the 
foremost ensigns, and always followed the soldiers, which gave them 
meat, and fed them, until they came near to the city of Philippi ; one 
day only before the battle, they both flew away.........and yet further, 
there were seen a marvellous number of fowls of prey, that feed upon 
dead carcases.” — Plutarch. 

81. fell, swooped. 


82. gorging, feeling ravenously. 


83, consorted, accompanied, attended. 
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This morning are they fled away and gone, 


And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 85 


Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey ; their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost 
Mes. Believe not so. 
Cas, I but believe it partly, 90 
For I am fresh of spirit and resolved 
To meet all perils very constantly. 


Bru. Even so, Lucilius. 


84. As the eagles were an emblem of victory to the Romans, 
the flight of these birds would naturally be regarded as indicating 
defeat. 

85. steads, in their places. Now we use only the singular form. 

ravens etc., all these are birds of ill-omen.. Crows and 
kites are also birds of prey. 
87. as, as if, 


sickly prey, sick and soon to die and become their prey. 

88. canopy most fatal, seem like curtains foreboding evil. 

89. to give up the ghost, to die. “Julius Cesar is a tragedy 
of signs and omen, of dreams and premonitions, beyond any other of 
Shakespeare s palys. This note runs al] through, as a short expression 
of that notion of Fate’ which we got in Czesar’s speech (II, iz, 26-28). 
It is a thoroughly classical idea : hence Shakespeare’s use of it in this 
classical Piece. No doubt he was influenced by Plutarch’s Lives : for 
pareour in Plutarch, by way of both narrative and comment; you 

ind a confirmed belief in omens, portents, and ghosts.. ...... Death and 
disaster, good fortune and victory, never 3 
3 3 tant touch with the visible 

world and man’s affairs finds vent (cf. II, ii, 5-6, 39-40) in mysterious 
rites and ceremonies. ( Wyndham). Verity. 


90. partly, in part. 

91. fresh of spirit, full of ho 
resoly’d, determined, 

92. constantly, firmly, 


pe and courage, 
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Cas. Now, most noble Brutus, 


The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 


Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 95 
But since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 

Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 

The very last time we shall speak together : 

What are you then determined to do ? 100 


Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy 


93. even so, here Brutus finishes giving instructions to Lucilius 
which he began at |. 69. 

94. gods to-day stand, may the gods be our friends to-day. 

95. lovers in peace, friends living in times of peace. 

lead on our days to age, live to an old age. 

96. rest, remain. The ‘s’ is probably a printer’s mistake. 

still incertain, always uncertain. 

97, Let us imagine the worst that may befall us, and then 
consider what we shall have to do. 

98. in, at. 

101-108. Because of the difficulties of construction, this ee 
has given rise to much interpretation and criticism. The a 
meaning is yielded if, with Johnson, Dyce and others, we regard, 
5 i ife” arenthesis. The 
IT know not how..........-- the time of life’ as a p esis, Th 
construction would then be. “according to these philosophical aa 
ples (namely the doctrine of stoicism) which led me to oo a 
Cato for his suicide (because, somehow, I do think it cowardly ae 
base to put an end to life through fear of what might befall o ae 
on),— even according to those principles, l am determined to F ; y 
myself with patience. and to await the time of death appointed tor 
me by the higher powers.” 

The trouble, as Steevens points out, is that there is an apparent 
contradiction between this speech of Brutus where he ef RA 
suicide, and the next l. 111-113) in which. he says thata ere: ` 
he would prefer death to being lead in a triumph through ; ome. 

Perhaps the contradiction here is due to Shakespeare s illo 
North too closely. In Plutarch, however, the meaning is perfec ; 
AGE Brutus says, “Inthe younger and less experienced part © 
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By which I did blame Cato for the death 

Which he did give himself, I know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall,’ so to prevent 105 
The time of life, arming myself with patience 


my life, I was led, upon philosophical Principles, to condemn the 
conduct of Cato in killing himself. I thoughtit at once impious and 
unmanly to sink beneath the stroke of fortune, or to refuse the lot 
that had befallen us. In my present situation, however, I am ofa 
different opinion.” Here it is obvious that Brutus condemned 
suicide as a young man, but thought differently in his Present circum- 
stances. North alters the meaning by wrongly using the present 
tense instead of the past: “I trust (I know not how) a certain rule 
of philosophy, by the which I did greatly blame and reprove Cato 
etc.” Shakespeare's close imitation of North has been responsible for 
his confusion. 


Some editors, on the other hand, find this contradiction only 
apparent, not real, and believe it to be deliberate on Shakespeare's 
part. Brutus can put up with all the dangers of war rather than 
seek death, but to be led in triumph through’ Rome would be 
an unendurable humiliation. Circumstances often force us to 
depart from our normal behaviour ; in fact the tragedy of Brutus lies 
in his frequent abandonment of cherished Principles,—the hard logic 
of reality Proving ton strong for him. The triumph of Shakespeare 
lies in Converting North’s contradiction into a Profound truth about 
human nature. His Brutus “does not formally announce his retraction 
as does Plutarch’s] : he js Startled into it by the sudden vision of 


a Roman triumph.” — Herford. Suicide which is the work of an . 


instant with Cassius, is, with Brutus, a tentative process. ‘‘ The 
irresistible pressure upon his mind, which leads him not to fly with 
his friends, is the destiny which hovers over him.” — C. Knight. 


101. that philosophy, the stoic philosophy, which, however, 
permitted suicide when life became unbearable: 


102. Cato, Marcus Cato who fought against Cæsar at Pharsalia, 
and in 46 B.C, committed suicide at Utica to avoid being captured 


by Ceesar’s men, He is the hero of Addison’s famous drama of that 
name, : 


103. I know not how, somehow, 
105. fall, befall, happen. 


to prevent the time of life, to anticipate the full, allotted 
span of life, t.e., to cut life skort. \ 


\ 
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To stay the providence of some high powers 
i That govern us below. 


Cas. Then, if we lose this battle, 


You are contented to be led in triumph 





Thorough the streets of Rome ? 110 
Bru. No, Cassius, no ; think not, thou noble Roman, 


That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 





He bears too great a mind : but this same day 
Must ‘end that work the ides of March begun ; 


And whether we shall meet again I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take : 


For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 


106. arming myself with patience, fortifying . myself with 
patience. 


‘107, to stay the providence of, to await the dispensation of 
the gods. 
109-110. Cf. I, i, 38-39 and note. 
thorough, through. 
112. bound, bound in chains, as a captive. 
113. too great, too noble. 
bears, possesses. 
114. that work, the work of destroying Cesarism. Antony and 
Octavius wish to establish absolute rule again. 


begun, began. Perhaps in this line, Brutus is thinking 
that he will either gain victory or get killed. It is part of the irony 
of the play that he is driven to commit suicide. 


115-119. very moving lines. In moments of great emotion, 
Shakespeare always uses extremely simple words. Cf. the close 
of Hamlet and King Lear. From l. 115 to the end of the 
scene, the passage is entirely Shakespeare’s, just as the preceding 
passage was entirely based on Plutarch. Brutus and Cassius join 
in disavowing a future state—a view more consistent with 
Shakespeare’s than with their own. 


118. smile, smile at the uselessness of our fears that we might 
never meet again. 
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If we do meet again, why, we shall smile : 
If not, why then, this parting was well made. 

Cas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 120 
If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed ; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 

Brus Why then, lead on. O, ! thata man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 125 
And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! 


[Laeunt, 
Scene II The Same: The Field of Battle. 
Alarum, Enter BRUTUS and MESSALA 
Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 


119. If we do not meet, we could not have parted in a better 
Manner than we do now. . i 


120-122. An effective way of indicating the state of Cassius’s 
feelings. He is so deeply moved that he can only repeat the wistful 
words of Brutus, Notice also the slight but very pleasing . difference 
between the Il, 119 and 122. 

123, lead on, lead on your troops to battle. 

124. end, result. 


123-125, 
Brutus js so 


now is to know the end of this business which, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, has taken him through so much blood. It is a genuine 
relief for him to know that evil is not ever-lasting, and that even the 
worst nightmare comes to an end. Death sometimes seems to be the 
onlys way out of the mess of life. ; 

126. come ho! this is a call to his troops, 


Scene II. Alarum, another form of ‘alar 
Summon totakeuparms. Here it means 
to indicate confusion and fighting.’ 


1. ride, the repetition of this word indicates hurry. 


bills, written orders. “In the mean time Brutus, 
wing, sent little bills to the colonels, 
... Plutarch. 


W hat profound resignation is concealed in these lines! 


larm’. Properly it was a 
noise behind the, scenes 


f that led the right 
captains and of private hands 


> 
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Unto the legions on the other side. [Loud alarum. 


Let them set on at once, for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing. 
And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 


Ride, ride, Messala : et them all come down. 
[Ezeunt. 


Scryer II.: Another Part of the field. 
Alarum. Ente, Cassius and TITINIUS. 
Cas. O ! look, Titinius, look, the villains fly. 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy ; 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 


Tit. O Cassius ! Brutus gave the word too early : 5 


2. legions on the other side, the troops on the left commanded 
by Cassius. 


3. set on, attack. 


7 4. cold demeanour, half-hearted enthusiasm ; the courage of the 
(section Octavius commands is failing. A sudden attack now will 
defeat them. 
5. push, attack. 
gives them the overthrow, defeats them. 
Scene III. 2. Ihave treated my own soldiers as enemies. 


3. ensign, may mean here either the ‘standard’ or the ‘standard 
bearer.’ If it means ‘standard-bearer’, then ‘it’ in the next line 
signifies the ‘standard.’ “If it means ‘standard’, then ‘the coward’ is 
the cowardly standard-bearer implied in the standard turning back. 
“Tn the first case, ‘this’ refers to the standard which Cassius had in 
his hand, or, as Plutarch says, had “struck it fast at his feet,” in the 
second case, ‘this’ refers to the dead body of the standard bearer 
lying below. 


A 


The slaying of the standard-bearer is quite characteristic of 
Cassius’s fiery temper, and is a detail invented by Shakespeare. 


5. gave the word, gave the command to attack. 
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Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 
Enter PINDARUS. 
Pin. Flysfitther off, my lord, fly further off ; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! 10 
Ply,.typvefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 
Cas. ‘This hillisfar enough.. Look look, Titinius ; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 
Tit. hey are, my lord. 


Cas. Titinius, if thou lov’st me, 


Mount thou my horse; and hide thy spurs in him, 15 
. Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops 
And here again ; that I may rest assured 


Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 


Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. 
[£zit. 


6-7. advantage.........eagerly, followed the superiority they had 


gained too eagerly. Instead of supporting the other wings, they 
went on pressing too far. 


7. fell to.spoil, began to look the tents of the enemies. The 
details are from Plutarch. 

8. all enclosed; completely surrounded, 

10. This, as later events show, was a mistake, 

11. far off, further off. 

15.. hide th 


y. spurs, bury or dig your spurs in him so that he 
should run fast. i 


17. and here again, and brought you back h 
rest-assur'd, know with a certainty. 
18. yond troops, the troops you see in front, 


19. with a thought, as 
thought. 


ere again, 


quick as thought, with the swiftness of 
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ai i 
yas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that‘hill; -~ 20 
My sight was ever thick ; regard: Titinius, 


And tell: me what thou not’st about the field. 


[Pindarus ascends the hill. 
This day I breathed first ! time is aie round, 
And where I did begin, there shall lend; 


My life is run his compass. Sirgah, what news? 25 
Pin. [Above] O my lord ! ie 


Cas. What news? $ 

Š ue . . 14 

Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 4 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spurs 


Yet he spurs on: now they are almost on him. 30 


20. Compare this scene with the opening of Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon. Descriptions of this kind were frequent in classical 
drama, 

21. thick, dim. “Cassius himself saw nothing, for his sight 
was very bad.” —Plutarch: An interesting realistic detail. 

regard, keep looking at. i 
Pindarus ascends etc. In the Elizabethan stage, this meant 
going up to the balcony. ; 

23, this day, Cf. V, i, 72. 

time is come round, Cf. “The wheel is come full circle ”— 
Lear, V, tii, 176 Edmund says this in his dying speech. 
25. his, either ‘life’ is personified or, it is used in the neuter sense 
„of ‘its.’ 
compass, circle. My life has done its complete course. Life 
is compared to a wheel, whica ‘now takes us to the height of prosperity 
and now brings us to.the depth of despair, when the circle has ‘been 
completed, we die. ; t 
sirrah, “a term of address used to men or boys, expressing con- 
tempt, reprimand, or assumption of authority on the part of the speaker; 
sometimes employed less seriously in addressing children.” With 
this word, Cassius is startled out of his reverie ; perhaps he has seen 
that. Pindarus is agitated. : 
29, make to him etc, That go towards him at full gallop. ` 


on the spur, at full speed. 
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Now, Titinius! now some light : O he lights too. 


He’s ta’en ! [Shout. 


And, hark ! they shout for joy. 
Cas. Come down: behold no more. 

O ! coward that I am, to live so long, 

To see my best friend ta’en before my face. 35. 
[Pindarus descends. 

Come hither, sirrah. 

In Parthia did I take thee, prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 


Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine 
oath ; 40 
Now be a freeman ; and with this good sword, 


That ran through Ossar’s bowels, search this bosom. 


31. Now, Titinius, O Titinius, now you must turn and fly to 
your.friends. Though Titinius is far away, Pindarus calls him aloud 
in his excitement, and askes him to make his escape. A very vivid 
detail. This is exactly how an excited crowd behaves ata match or 
a race. 

some light, some of them dismount from their horses. 


32, Cassius speaks in short sentences and quickly, because he is 
excited. His account is mistaken. The horsemen were the belated 
help which Brutus sent to Cassius. 

35. This line is almost literally from Plutarch, 

36. a short line 
Cassius. 

In Parthia, The Romans were al 
in the East. In 53 B.c, Cassius served 


latter was defeated and slain at the battle of Charrae, Cassius 
assumed command and took Pindarus a prisoner, 


38. swore thee, made thee swear. 
saving of thy life, 

thy life. 
41. Now bea free man, gain 


, giving time to Pindarus to get down and approach 


ways at war with the Parthians 
under Crassus, but when the 


a-saving of thy life, in the act of saving 


your full freedom by killing me. 
good sword, trustworthy, dependable sword, __ 
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Stand not to answer ; here, take thou the hilts ; 

And, when my face is cover’d as ’tis now, 

Guide thou the sword. Cæsar, thou art reveng 5 

Even with the sword that killed thee. Se 
Pin. So, lam free ; yet would not so have been, 

Durst I have done my will. O Cassius ! 

Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 

Where never Roman shall take note of him. 50 

(Exit. 
Re-enter Tirrntus with MESSALA. 


Mes. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble*Brutus’ power, 


As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 


42. search this bosom, pierce it deeply. Plutarch relates and 
Shakespeare caught hold of this vivid detail, that Cassius slew him- 
self with the same sword with which he struck Caesar.” There 
was dramatic irony in I, iii, 96-100 where Cassius foreshadowed 


his end. 

43, hilts, handle. The plural was used because the handle had 
many parts. 

45, ‘guide, i. e. guide it to find my bosom. 

47. not so, not by such means, not by killing my master. 

48. durst I have done my will, if | had dared to refuse your 
order. “Inspite of Cassius being always depicted as of a hasty 
temper, Pindarus obviously regards him with affection—another 
testimony to the really tender side of his character. The language of 
his own followers at all times bears out this view of him.’—Innes. 


49, “After that time Pindarus was seen no more.— Plutarch. 
50. take note of, be able to see. 


`“ 51. change, exchange. The victory of Brutus on ' the one’ hand, 
set off by the victory of Antony on the other. What had been lost on 
one side had been gained on the other. 3 


52, power, forces. 
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Tit. These tidings will well comfort Cassius, 
Mes. Where did you leave him ? 
Tit. All disconsolate 55 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Mes. Is not that he that lies upon the ground ? 
Tit. He lies not like the living. O my heart ! 
Mes. Is not that he? 
Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 
But Cassius is no more. O setting sun ! 60 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 
So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set ; 
The sun of Rome is set. Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 65 
Mes, Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 


54. well, exceedingly. 
55. all disconsolate, in utter despair. 


60. O setting sun, “As the Conspiracy at its stormy beginning 
was set with a dramatic background of actual tempest, so its decay 
and death is dramatically symbolized by setting sun and growing 
darkness.—Mark Hunter, Though perhaps it may be noted that this 


address to the sun is inconsistent with 1. 109 where the time is mention- 
ed as three o’ clock, 


61. sink to night, sink to the darkness of the night. 


62. The dying warrior, soaked in blood, is compared to the 
setting sun. 


day is set, his life is over. 


63. Cassius was the most brilliant and powerful man in Rome, 
even as the sun is in the sky. 


_ 5% clouds, dews, etc, an instance 
imagery, 
tion. 


H of Shakespeare’s iterative 
e often uses the image of clouds etc. for ruin or frustra- 


65. mistrust, doubt. 
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\ \ | O hateful error, melancholy’s child ! 
\) Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? O error | soon conceiv’d, 


Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 70 


But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee. 
Zit. What, Pindarus ! Where art thou, Pindarus ? 


Mes. Seek him Titinius, whilst I go to meet. 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears ; { may say, thrusting it ; 75 


For piercing steel and darts envenomed 


66. mistrust of good success etc, Messala sadly reflects on th> 
last words of Titinius and so repeats them. ‘ My’ of the precedin: 
line is naturally changed to ‘ good’, though, as Craik observes, 
‘success’ in Shakespeare’s time merely meant ‘result’ which may 
be either good or bad. 


Messala is referring to the melancholic temperament of Cassius 
which prevented him from being optimistic about success. 

67. melancholy’s child, it is despondency which gives rise to 
mistakes and misunderstandings. When people are depressed, they 
begin to haze imaginary fears. : 

6%. apt, impressionable, ready to receive wrong impressions. 

69. things that are not, false impressions. 


conceiv d, the metaphor is taken from ‘birth’. See the 

next line. Wrong impressions are soon received. 
71. But kill’st, without killing. 

engendered thee, gave thee birth. The meaning is that 
mistakes are soon born, and have fatal consequences. The conceit 
here has become a little confusing. “ The Mother of error is said 
to be Melancholy ; but obviously, Error is not reproached for slaying 
Melancholy ; but for slaying Cassius. Cassius is thus the mother— 
certainly not a happy simile.”—Mark Hunter. If, however, we regard 
Error as having two mothers, namely, Melancholy, and Cassius who 
made a mistake, this also introduces confusion. 


74, thrusting, because Brutus would receive such an account 
with pleasure. 
76. piercing......envenomed, sharp swords and poisoned arrows. 
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Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 
Tit. Hie vou, Messala, 
And I will seek for Pindarus the while. 
[ Exit Messala. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 80 
Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 
\ Put on my bows this wreath of victory, 
\ And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not here 
\ their shouts ? 
| Alas ! thou hast misconstrued every thing. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 85 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 


78. as the news concerning this sad spectacle, 
78. Hie, hasten. 


83. wreath of victory, garlands were frequently used amorg the 
Roman soldiers as awards. The account is based on Plutarch. By 
and by they [the troops of Cassius} knew the horsemen that came 
towards them, and might see Titinius crowned witha garland of 
triumph, who came before with great speed unto Cassius. But 


when he perceived, by the cries and tears of his friends which tor- 


mented themselves, the misfortune that had chanced, to his captain 
Cassius by mistaking, 


| he drew out his sword, cursing himself a thou- 
an aoe that be had tarried so long, and so slew himself presently 
in the field.” 


84. misconstrued, misinterpreted. 

ae, Hold thee, does not here mean ‘receive thou’. “It rather 

a Sen 5 er peat of this’. It has an interjectional force. 
: us to pass from the ius’s ei 

the Crowning of his brows, e 


take, let me place, 
87. apace, quickly. 
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And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 
By your leave, gods : this is a Roman’s part ; ` 
? 


Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 90 


[ Kill himself. 
Alarum Re-entér Messa.a, with BRUTUS, CATO, 


STRATO, Vozumnius, and Luciuius. 
Bru. Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ? 
Mes. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 
Bru. Titinius’ face is upward. 
Cato. He is - slain. 


88. regarded, honoured, esteemed. 


89. By your leave, gods, with your permission, O gods, because 
vou gave me life which | am going to end etc. ‘In accordance with 
the Platonic view, Titinius implies that he cannot voluntarily depart 
from life without the permission of the gods.” Macmillan. 


a Roman’s part, namely suicide, which the Roman’s much 
preferred to falling in the enemy’s hands. Thus Cato and Cleopatra 
died at their own hands. Cf. Macbeth: “Why should I play the 
Roman fool and die on mine own sword iH 


93, face is upward, this was the practice of the stage to repre- 
sent death. 


94. In this line lies the justification of the title of the play. 
Cæsar may be dead, but his spirit dominates the whole play. ‘In fact 
the conspirators have merely stabbed him into, mightier life. The 
idea is that we may killa man but we cannot ‘undo ‘his work or his 
influence. “As he sees comrade atter comrade fall, Brutus feels the 
growing power [of Czesar’s spirit], Even Cassius, most bitter and un- 
willing though he was to see aught great in his for, has, with his dying 
breath to acknowledge the rising might of his spirit. It is this 
noble spirit that is the true protagonist of the tragedy...Onhis death the. 
memory of the degenerate snatcher at the crown completely vanishes; 
and the other, the great spirit, suffers apotheosis ; it - reaches 
the divinity, the vacillating, superstitious: “Cesar aped. 
Caesar,....ceree the ambition ridden weakling, has to die ‘with mone so 
poor to do him reverence’. That the spirit of Cæsar may live as 
the never failing fountain of imperial power.” — J. M. Brown. And 
yet when all this is said, one cannot help thinking that with the 
shadows of Hamlet gathering in Shakespeare’s mind, his chief interest 
would have been the divided soul of Brutus, the noble mind with a 
a tragic flaw, rather than the Imperial Cesar. 
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Bru. O Julius Cæsar ! thou art mighty yet : 
| Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 95 
i In our own proper entrails. [ Low Alarums, 
| Cato. ` Brave Titinius ! 
\ Look ! whether he have not crown’d dead Cassius. 
Bru. Are yet two`Romans living such as these ? 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible!that ever Rome 100 
Should breed thy fellow, Friends, I owe more tears, 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 
Come therefore, and to Thasos send his body ; 


His funerals‘shall not be in our camp, 105 


96. In, into. 
proper, own, belonging to ourselves. It merely emphasizes, 


‘our own, 
97. whether, a monosyllable here. 


99. The last of all, the last of all the great Romans. This is 
Brutus’s estimate of Cassius. Shakespeare is following Plutarch 
closely :— “He [Brutus] lamented the death of Cassius, calling him 
the last of the Romans,” Some editors needlessly change the present 
text which is of the First Folio into “Thou last.” 


101. breed thy fellow, have another man like thee, 


I owe more tears, Brutus would mourn in Private. He 
cannot appear so weak as to shed tears in public. 


103. find time, i.e, to weep. 
movement, 


104. Thassos, an 
Thrace and near Phillipi, 


The pathetic line has an impressive 


island in the Ægean Sea, off the coast of 
Thus was the place te which, according 
obility retreated during the proscriptions. 

was also called 5 h 
says that Brora. SAER ed by the same name. Plutarc 


zrul 3 e body here “fearing lest his [Cassius’s] 
funerals within the camp should cause great disorder. 


> A ; in a singular sense. Shakespeare uses 
funerals because this was the word used by North. 3 
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Lest it discomfort us. T.ucilius, come ; 

And come, young Cato ; let us to. the field. 

Labio and Flavius, set our battles on: 

"Tis three a clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 110 


We shall try fortune in a second fight. 


[Exeunt. 
Scene IV,—Another part of the field. 


Alarum. Enter fighting, Soldiers of both armies ; 
then Brutus, Cato, Lucius, and others. 
Bru. Yet, countrymen, ©! yet hold up your heads. 
Cato. What bastard doth not ? Who will go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field : 


I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend ; 


I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 


106. discomfort, discourage, dishearten. 

107. young Cato, the son of Cato of Utica, referred to in V, i,.102. 
He was the brother of Portia. 

108. Labio, Plutarch mentions him as one of the conspirators. 
Flavius, perhaps the Tribune who appeared in I, i. 
battles, battalions, forces. 

109. three a clock, This mention of time is inconsistent with 
the reference to the setting sunin l. 60. Perhaps Shakespeare was 
thinking of Plutarch’s account of the second battle which took place 
twenty days later, and where, we are told, Brutus “suddenly caused 
his army to march, being past three of the clock in the afternoon,” 
and so began the battle. Shakespeare combines the two battles, 
quite forgetting that he has spoken of the sunset already. 

1. yet, a little longer. 

hold up your heads, fight.on. bravely: 

2. what bastard doth not? who isso base-born as not to fight 
bravely or hold up his head. Cf. IV, iii, 20. 

3, The idea is that people will be encouraged when they hear my 
famous name. we 
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Bru. lAud I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, T ; 

Brutus, my’country’s friend ; know me for Brutus. 
Lucil. O young and noble Cato! art thou down ? 

Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, 10 


And may’st be honour’d, being Cato’s son. 
First Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 
Lucil. Sis Only I yield to die: 
There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight. 
Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. 
First Sold. We must not. A noble prisoner ! 15 
Sec. Sold. Room, ho! Till Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 
Hirst Sold. V'll tell the news. Here comes the general. 
Enter ANTONY. 
Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 
Ant. Where is he? 
Lucil. Safe, Antony ; Brutus is safe enough. 20 


7-8 This is a strategem practised by Lucilius on the soldiers 
who were going to capture Brutus. By proclaiming himself as 
Brutus, Luçilius very nobly saved Brutus from falling into the 
enemies’ hands. Brutus retains his hold on his followers right till 
the end. Cf. V, iv, 21-25 and V, v, 34-35. The incident is based on 
Plutarch. 

9. down, struck down. 


elie being Cato’s son, being a worthy son of your great father. 
There Was the son- of Marcus Cato slain......... manfully fighting 
and laying ‘ about ‘him, telling aloud his name and. also his father’s 
name. aide fr a 
12. yield 'to die, J-yield only in order to die. 
i 13. so much, 7.é. so much money Macmillan thinks that as 
uallivs is here Speaking in the character - of Brutus, by- ‘so much’ 
e means that so much can be laid to his charge that the Soldier is 
cin ho eee Why should money serve as a bribe 
soldier knows that by killj i 
n y, Xilling the prisoner he can get all 
14. in his death, by killing him. 


16. o ! ; 
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I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus ; 
The gods defend him from so great a shame-! 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 25 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend ; but, I assure you, 

A prize no less in worth. Keep this man safe ; 
Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, | 
And see whether Brutus be alive or dead ; `` 30 
And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent 


How everything is chanc’d. [Eweunt.\ 


Scene V.— Another Part of the field 
Enter BRUTUS, Darpanius, CLITUS, STARTO, 
and VOLUMNIUS. 
Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock.: 
Gli: Statilius show’d the torch-light, but, my lord, 


He came not back ; he is or ta’en or slain. 


23. ashame, Cf. note on V, iti, 89. 
24. or.........0r, either.......-- or. 
25. like himself, worthy of his noble character. 


26. The speech of Antony is in short sentences, “the terse 
utterances of a general in the midst of battle, ’ 


28. Ihad rather dhave, this is exactly what Antony says in 
Plutarch. Lucilius remained in Antony’s service ever afterwards. 

32, is chanc'd, has happened. - 

Scene V. 1. remains, remanant, all those who survive. 


2. show'd the torch-light, the account is based on Plutarch. 
Statilius had been sent to the camp to hold up a torch as a signal in 


case all was well there. 
3. came not back, has not come back. 


ta’en, taken prisoner. 
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Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus : slaying is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion, Hark thee, Clitus, 5 
[ Whispers, 
Cli. What I, my lord ? No, not for all the world, 
Bru. Peace then ! no words. 


Chi. PI rather kill myself, 
Bru. Hark thee: Derden. [ Whispers. 
Dar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cil. O Dardanins ! 

Dar. O Clitus ! 10 


Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dar. To kill him Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 


That it runs over even at his eyes. 


4. slaying is the word, our motto now is to kill ourselves. 


5. adeed in fashion, he is referring to the deaths of Cassius 
and Titinius, 


Hark thee, Clitus, Ina whisper, Brutus asks Clitus to kill 
him, and he repeats his request to others. The entire account is 
from Plutarch. Brutus told Clitus “somewhat in his ear. The other 
answered him not, but fel] a-weeping. Thereupon he Prayed Dardanus 
and said somewhat also tohim: at length he came to Volumnius 
himself, and Speaking to him in Greek, prayed him . for ‘the studies’ 
sake which brought them acquainted together, that he would help him 


» to thrust it in him to kill him.” Other 


8. Dardanius, in .. Plutarch Dardanus. 
an? and so given an extra syllable for the sa 
13. vessel, Person. 


Shakespeare, has added 
ke of metre, 


bibli The comparison of a person to vessel is 
blica], Shakespeare often uses the biblical phrase ‘the weaker 


3 
al for woman. Brutus is overflowing with tears, just asa jar 
ver ows with water. Cf. Winter's Tale, III, iii, Ale 


“ce - 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow 
So filled and so becoming. 


14. Thatit, so that grief in the shape of tears, 
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Bru.- Come hither, good Volumnius : list a word. 15 
Vol. What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Volumnius. 


The ghost of Cæsar hath appear’d to me. 

Two several times by night ; and Sardis once, 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields. 

I know my hour is come. 
Vol. Not so, my lord. 20 
Bru. Nay, Iam sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes ; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit : [Low alarwms. 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 


Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 25 


15. Volumnius, “ʻa grave and wise philosopher that had been 
with Brutus from the beginning of this war. — Plutarch. 


list, listen. 
18. two several times, on two separate occasions- 
at Sardis, this event was described in IV, iii, 275-287. 


19. Philippi, used as an adjective here. Cf. ‘Tiber banks, I, i,. 
63, and “Hybla bees.’ V. i, 34. Plutarch writes that the night before 
the battle “the monstrous spirit which had appeared before unto 
Brutus in the city of Sardis, did now appear again unto him in the 
selfsame shape and form, and, so vanished away, and said never a 
word.” : 

20. my hour: the hour of my death. 


22. thou seest the world, the present state of affairs. Cf. I, 1i, 
312, “Till then, think of the world.” Nee! 


how it goes, how matters stand, asad and touching lines, 
because of its rhythm. 


23, beat us to the pit, have beaten us back to the pit as animals 
are chased by the hunters. Inthe word ‘pit’ there may also be a 
reference to grave’. 


24. worthy, honourable. 
25. tarry, wait, linger. 
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Thou know’st that we.two went to school together ; 

Even for that our love of old, I prithee, 

Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 
Vol. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. 

ies f ; [Alarum still. 

Jli. Fly, fly, my lord ! there is no tarrying here. 30 
Bru. Farewell to you ; and you; and you, Volumnius 

Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 

Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 

I found no man but he was true to me. 35 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 


By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 


26. went to school Cf. note on 1.5. Plutarch merely. refers “to 
the studies of philosophy and rhetoric in which Volumnius and Brutus 
had been associated as grown men. Shakespeare makes the appeal 
more touching by supposing they were school boys together.— 
Macmillan. : 

:27. of old, of long standing. 
28. Cf. V, iii, 43-45. run on it, thrust it in my body. 
29. office, service. 


31-32. Farewell to you......Strato, thou, “Although Shakespeare 
apparently makes Strato, who was really Brutus’s friend, his servant 
Dardinius and Clitus, who are also Servants, are addressed with the 
plural ‘you’.” ‘You’ was formal and polite ; ‘thou’ familiar, 


34-35. At this moment of deep emotion the language, as 
usually is Shakespeare, is extremely simple. The reflection here is 
‘general, but in Plutarch, it is confined to the last scene of Brutus’s life. 

yet, up till now. , $ 

i ut he was, who was not. 

36. by this losing day, even from my defeat in battle to-day. 


38. vile conquest, dishonourable victory. Octavius and Antony 


aft a ear [nghi for freedom against tyranny, and they 
i : ely Selfish reasons, j i it 
13 Mey who will be disgraced E eel polled), 
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So fare you well at once ; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his lifes history. 40 
Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my boues would rest, 
That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 
[ Alarum. Cry within, “Fly, fly, fly 2? 
Cli. Fly, my lord, fly ! 
Bru. ~ Hence ! I will- follow. 
[ Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and Volumnius. 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 45 
Thy life had some smatch of honour in it : 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 
Stra. Give me your hand first : fare you well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato. Cæsar, now be still : 50 


40. hath almost ended, this is nearly the last speech. of his life. 


41-42. Beautiful lines, expressing the world-weariness of a , 
disillusioned man. There comes a time in life when death seems a ~~ 
comfortable release,—bones’ delivery — from the mean and ignoble © 
ways of the world which can only tire a sensitive spirit. Compare 
it with Hamlet’s speech, “We defy augury” etc. .. ; i 

night hangs, the darkness of death is gathering upon me. 
labour’d to, worked hard only to. ‘ 
44, stay thou:by thy:lord, remain to help, or to support your 
master. 
45. respect, reputation. 


46. smatch, smack, taste. ; 
47-48, “Others say that...... Strato (at his request) held the sword 
in his hand, and turned his head aside, and that Brutus‘fell dow tipon 


it ; and so ran himself through, and died presently.” —Plutarch. 


49. you, Strato uses ‘you because he is speaking to his master. a 

50. Cæsar now be still, O spirit of Cesar, be pacified now ; 
thou art fully revenged. Cf III. i, 270, Cæsar’s spirit ranging for 
revenge.” There was an old belief that the spirit „of, the, murdered 
man was not satisfied until the murdered had paid the penalty. 
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234 ; JULIUS CÆSAR 
I kilľd not thee with half so good a will. 
[ He runs on his sword, and dies. 
Alarum. Retreat. Enter Octavius, ANTONY, 
Messala, Luorrus, and their army. 
Oct. What man is that ? 
Mes. My master’s man. Strato, where is thy master ? 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala ; 
The conquerors can but make ai fire of him ; 55 


For Brutus only ar et 
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ACT V SCENE V 





i Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all : 
All the conspirators save only he 

l Did that they did in envy of great Cæsar ; 70 

| He only, in a general honest onoho 

And common good to all, one of them. 


His life was gentle, and the elements 





68. the noblest Roman, “The life of Brutus, as the lives of such 
men must be, was a good life, in spite of its disastrous fortunes. 
à He had found no man who was not true to him. And he had known 
„y Portia. The idealist was;predestined,to failure in the positive world. 
¢ But for him the true failure would haye been disloyalty to his ideals. 
<° Of such failure he’ suffered none. Octavius and Mark Antony 
remained victors at Philippi. Yet toe purest wreath of victory rests on 
the forehead of the defga&ted: conspirator ’"—Dowen. Lines 68-75 are 
regarded as Shakespearé’s ‘judgment on Brutus, and they have been 
characteristically placed in the-mouth of Antony who has the attractive 
trait of admiring the virtues of ¢ven his enemies. Dante puts Brutus 
u and Cassius along with Judas inthe lowest circle of the inferno, but 
hakespeare who did not’ have such keen imperialistic sympathies tries 
exhibit the motives of Brutus in the best possible light. 
69. save only he, bedlone. excepted. 
; 70. did:that they did;‘did: whatever they, did. SPONA 
4 71, in a general honest thought, from ‘impersonal and honest 
n Hmotives ; actuated only by the food of the community‘ Brutus himself 
T Sosfhad said in I, 7, 11-123“ L know no ‘personal cause. to “spurn at him, 
it ‘But for the general”. Also cf.. ITI.. 120.0%, 
fi ¿i 72. common good to all, aizeugma; because we have to supply 
re ie proposition “for” before “common good. Macmillan: quotes 


h 4 . ” 
th DÉ. L, IVi, 29; That more for praise than purpose meant to kill, 







phere “on has fo*betunderstood to govern “purpose.” 

L: & to; all ís quite superfluous. ont Hey 

i. j —- made one of them, joined the conspirators. “, 
a { ro r z í AES Me 

IJ. 73, gentle, noble ; possessing all the qualities ofa gentlengan. 

1 fy ¥ elements, the-four elements, fire, airs. earth and water were | 
mi AD believed by, ld physiologists to be connected with the. four mours, 
namely phlegm, blood, choler and melancholy -in man. 4’Upon the 
proper proportion and admixture: of these depended his mental and 
$I bodily perfection. 5 


74, so mix’d, so harmoniously combined. 


ob 
a 
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So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 





f And say to all the world, “This was’a man !” 75 


Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 


G 
, 
f 





With all respect and rites of burial. Va 
Within my tent his bones tk-night shall I 


So call the field to rest ; gud let’s sod Ys 80. 







re en L. i abou nts 
at Yi RM, PSr yah / 
=a man, pály, Avorthy, fi the ip? 


what _ humar j, being Bi: 


75. “This was a man'!“ 
Nature might hold up this: 
should be at his best. í 


“He was ap 
I shall nog 
` The accent herapis= 













Thus also 


ih nilitary/cloak. ` 

off’ battle ; etonymy. 

Yi tony- who- gives fhe ‘last 
Sferred, them to Octavius, 
Phat system .of dictators} 


tied: to’ overthrow: ` Comp“ 
| the j similar’ conclusion 








a soldier . 
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